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RESULTS 








The reliability and high efficiency in design, materials and per- 
formance associated with Weir Auxiliaries for steam installations are 
now being applied to Weir equipment for Nuclear Power. plant. 


Research, development, design and manufacture of the highest 
standard, maintain Weir leadership in the auxiliary field, whatever the 
source of energy. 


We invite consultation on all questions relating to design and 
manufacture of Pumps, Valves, Heat Exchangers and other Auxiliaries 
for Nuclear Power circuits. 


In the rapidly changing field of power reactor technology, the 
expert assistance which we can give on such equipment is essential. 





Manufacturers of Fir . 
POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES Sage iay jm Ld LY, 
EEE 


CATHCRRT GLASCOW 


for land and marine duties 









The Weir Organisaiion: G. &J. WEIR LTD. * DRYSDALE & CO, LTD. WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. ZWICKY LTD. WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. 
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Qantas believes in spoiling its passengers. 


gantAs has spent 36 fruitful years patiently learning how 
to spoil them more. And since ‘being spoilt’, as some of us 


Flying with QANTAS 
has spoilt me for 
this sort of thing / / 


learnt across our mothers’ knees, is 
really nothing much more or 

less than having things your 

way for once, QANTAS 

believes its passengers 


have every right to be spoilt. 





What do you feel welll spoil 
you most—in a flight across the world? Physical comfort? 
We promise you that. Comfort that lets you relax by day, 
that lulls you to sleep at night and to sleep all night. Good 
food and drink—and intelligent interest in your likes and 
dislikes ? We think we can surprise you there —and pleasant- 
ly.Or would it be just the sense of general friendly readiness 
on our part, to do things your way —at the drop ofa hint? If 


jou don’t know what it is to be spoilt a QANTAS crew can show youl 


~~ QANTAS 


is Australian for comfort 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE in associaTiON WITH B.0.A C. AND T.E.A.A 


Tourist or First Class. Westfrom San Franciscoor Vancouver to Australia and 
New Zealand—or East by the QANTAS|B.0.A.C. Kangaroo Route via Middle East, 
India, S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and S. Africa. 


Tickets and advice from appointed Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office and Qantas, 
69 Piccadilly, W1 + Telephone: MAYfair 9200 ote. 








THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


invites you to 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Canada’s fastest growing province 


£ 


Reasonable taxation combined with equable 
climate has attracted billions of dollars in new 
industry in the last five years... . including 
pipe mills, cement plants and giant chemical 
firms. They came because British Columbia 


offers: 
@ abundant natural resources. 


@ limitless hydro power; natural gas. 
@ year-round shipping. 
@ proximity to expanding markets. 


@ excellent industrial sites, leasehold 
or freehold. 


For complete information write to: Agent General for British Columbia, 


British Columbia House, 1 Regent St., London S.W.1, or to: 


Hon. E. C. Westwood, Minister T. L. Sturgess, Deputy Minister 


DEPARTMENT 


OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 
PARLIAMENT S VICTORIA. BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 















































Structural Steelwork 

Wire Fencing of all Types 
Woodworking and Joinery 

Sheet Metal Fabrication 





BOULTON & PAUL LTD: NORWICH -LONDON: BIRMINGHAM 
AP/BPI’ 
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A need is met 


POWER STATIONS Cleveland have 
played their part in meeting Britain’s 
need for more electrical energy. The 
huge steel frames have been fabricated 
at top speed with highly developed 
welding -techniques. | Members are 
produced up to 95 ft. long and 42 tons 
in weight, with a tolerance -in length, 
twist or bow not exceeding } inch. 


CLEVELAND 





DEEP FOUNDATIONS Necessity and not 
the ease of engineering dictates where 
many structures must be sited. So deep 
foundations are needed. Cleveland 
have wide experience all over the world 
and can be relied on to appreciate 
difficulties and find sound solutions. 





As new needs occur, so new problems arise. Cleveland welcomes 
the chance of assisting in their solution. Excellent facilities 
ore available for design, detailing, fabrication and construction. 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE HAGUE FOR THE PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Pepsi-Cola is there-—in the Netherlands, in the Near 


East, in nearly every country and on all six continents. The pleasant custom of 


‘Pepsi’ has pleasant effects, too, on the economy of every community in which you 


finda Pepsi-Cola plant. Pepsi-Cola International, 3 West 57th St., N.Y.19, N.Y 
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Aluminium 
for Industrial 
Roofing 


‘E’ Decking is manufactured for 

D. Anderson & Son Ltd., of Stretford, 
Manchester, from 18 and 20 gauge aluminium 
alloy sheet supplied by British Aluminium. 


\ 


Illustrated is the new extension at Warrington for the Thames Board Mills Ltd., 
one of the largest manufacturers of board for packaging and fibreboard cases in the world. 
Its vast roof, consisting of a main area covering 250,000 sq. ft., is entirely covered with 
Anderson Aluminium ‘E’ Decking. 

The choice of aluminium for the roofing was dictated by the need for a strong material, light 
in weight, easy to transport, handle and erect, weatherproof, readily adaptable to structural 
demands, providing good insulation and long life with the minimum of maintenance. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd @ 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW! 


AP 138-1359 
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Britain into Europe 


HE need to work closely with Europe is a favourite theme of 

Mr Macmillan’s. As Prime Minister, he has now to put it into 

practice. But he, and other Conservatives, need to get their 
emotional impulses for and against this venture sensibly disentangled. 
A proper emotional impulse behind the burgeoning alliance is the 
recognition that, in the past twelve years, one of the saddest aspects of 
British policy has been the disillusion of the hopes which many 
Europeans placed in Britain. Britain has played a part in co-operative 
bodies like the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, but 
it has baulked at each political gesture—like joining the Coal and 
Steel Community (remember Mr Strachey’s talk of a “ plot”) or the 
European Defence Community—which would have involved a whole- 
hearted commitment. In war, Britain stood for Europe and won a 
great capital of affection and respect ; it was a bitter disappointment 
to many Europeans that it surrendered that status in peace. Mr 
Macmillan has a chance to recover some of the country’s credit. 

The wrong emotional impulse in favour of the venture, very 
prevalent among some Conservatives, is the desire, not so much to 
back up Europe and get its backing, as to back into it. Ernest Bevin’s 
instincts were certainly right in 1949 whea they told him, as the 
Russian threat towered over Europe, that no European relationship 
must ever be allowed to mar our friendship with the United States ; 
nor must it impair our special ties with the Commonwealth. The 
notion of a mythical “ third force ” in Europe, separate from or opposed 
to the United States, enjoys no more acceptance on the Continent 
than in Britain, and perhaps even less ; the European partners would 
not play such a dangerous and barren game even if—which is, it must 
be hoped, unlikely—Britain were to wish it. 

A wrong emotional instinct agaist the change in these last ten 
years, however, has been the feeling that Britain can best protect 
these special Commonwealth ties, like a husband anxious not to 
compromise himself in his wife’s eyes, by an attitude of huffy and 
uninfluential isolation towards the special ties now being forged among 
our neighbours. Here we have merely misinterpreted our own self- 
interest. To the continental countries Britain’s overseas links are one 
of the assets which recommend Britain as a partner ; similarly, the 
English-speaking world would welcome stronger British links with 
Europe. Left to themselves, continental countries have, it is true, 
struggled forward with forms of integration whose federalist element 
has been unacceptable to Britain. But both EDC and the Coal and Steel 
Community might have taken very different forms if Britain had 
played a part in their creation from the start. The folly of Britain’s 
European policy has been that, though Britain has moved closer to 
Europe than ever before and played a real part (within certain severe 
limits) in the inevitable trend towards greater unity, it has moved in 
such a grudging and reluctant way that it has earned resentment 
instead of credit, and European plans have been moulded by others. 
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Mr Macmillan’s task is to dispel this mood, to see 
Europe’s need for solidarity as a political oppor- 
tunity, to take new initiatives towards greater 
co-operation (above all in the economic field) 
and yet to cast them in a liberal pattern which 
will guard intact Europe’s political and economic 
ties with the wider western world. The best immediate 
hopes lie in three strictly practical developments. First, 
a good start has been made with the project for a free- 
trade area around the common market which six 
continental countries hope to set up, and with which 
nearly all western Europe will join provided we do. 
The free-trade plan was inspired in part by fear that the 
common market would shut out British exports. But 
it is also imaginative and far-seeing, presenting perspec- 
tives of growth and challenge that would outweigh its 
risks even if the common market were to fall by the 
wayside. At a time when Commonwealth preferences are 
rapidly dwindling away, it will open to British industry 
the swiftly growing markets of industrialised western 
Europe—competitive, but rich and diverse in promise 
like those which British exporters are beginning to tap 
in the United States. At home, it will bring new com- 
petition, but though this may be painful for certain 
industries, it may well be the most rewarding aspect 
of the plan for the British people as a whole. 

Inevitably, there is some threat of Little Europeanism 
in this venture: preferential tariff reductions in 
Europe are not so good as world-wide cuts. But it has 
long seemed clear that some forms of protection against 
the dollar will be necessary to Europe and the sterling 
area. A free trade area linked with the overseas terri- 
tories of European countries may offer the most liberal 
way to this, and at the same time provide Europe with 
a weapon to bargain for reductions in America’s own 
tariffs in times of boom and—there is no need to burke 
mention of this point—with an association for maintain- 
ing prosperity if ever America should slump. By playing 
a leading part in these European schemes from the start, 
Britain has the chance to ensure that they are used in 
this sort of way, not as a protection in good times, but 
primarily as a step towards still greater freedom in 
world trade—which is the American desire, too. 


* 


This much is now almost accepted policy. But the 
second practical field of opportunity is one which 
Britain at present looks like neglecting. Now, surely, 
is the time for a surge of British initiative in it, like the 
movement in official policy that started so astonishingly 
a year ago and has carried Britain forward to the thresh- 
hold of the free-trade area. This field is nuclear power. 
The advantages for Britain of establishing a special 
relationship with Euratom ought to be apparent : if we 
stay wholly outside, Germany is eventually going to 
establish a preponderant position as an atomic power 
on the Continent (which could have awkward political, 
as well as economic, implications) ; Euratom itself might 
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become a largely restrictive block; British atomic 
development would be in danger of suffering from the 
distortions of small scale. Britain is at present so far 
ahead of all other European countries in this field that 
it feels that the damage is not immediate, and it is 
naturally averse to sharing too many of its hard-won 
commercial secrets. But there surely must be some 
way, while still preserving—indeed consolidating—the 
advantages of our long start, of looking just a little 
farther than the end of our present proudly upturned 
nose ; and in the interchange of new ideas and develop- 
ing techniques there can be the opportunity of avoiding 
some of the possible disadvantages, eventually, of being 
first in the field. 

The third field of opportunity is arms manufacture : 
the inexorable growth in costs must in time force 
European countries to collaborate more and more in 
both production and development. Collaboration with 
America is indispensable : Mr Sandys, as a note on 
page 270 discusses, will soon be on his way to Wash- 
ington for talks. But it is clear that, in this age of atomic 
explosives and guided missiles, European countries will 
eventually have themselves to make at least some of the 
strange new weapons that are becoming the artillery 
and air force of modern war. They can only 
afford to do this collectively, and it will. be in 
Britain’s economic and political interest to be a leading 
member of the partnership. Rising costs will also tend 
to impel the European countries to common production 
of conventional arms. Now is the time to take an 
initiative, when a separate German arms industry is still 
unborn. 


* 


These large functional developments once more raise 
the question whether Britain must commit itself to any 
wider political association with Europe. But it is not a 
question that needs to be answered yet. Some new 
forms of ministerial consultation, arising out of the 
institutions of the common market and OEEC, will be 
necessary to steer the free-trade area ; some executive 
machine, a secretariat at least, will be needed to work it ; 
but beyond that the existing institutions should suffice. 
Politically, it is not new institutions, but a new and 
vigorous participation in the formation of common 
European policies, that is required from Britain. Weak 
in isolation, the European powers can certainly do more 
to protect their common world interests if they act 
together. Even in the Middle East, though time is very 
short, a common European policy, pressed on the United 
Nations and United States, might still play a helpful 
part in bringing about a settlement between Israel and 
Egypt. It is too often forgotten that other European 
countries as well as Britain have special relationships 
with the outside world which could be used in the 
common interest. Italy, for instance, which Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd visited last weekend, is a Mediterranean power 
whose many useful links both with the Arab world and 
with Greece and Turkey might enable it to play 4 
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special mediatory role in both the Cyprus and Middle 
East disputes. 

With its diplomatic position so much impaired by 
recent events, Britain today has a special need for the 
support and co-operation of other European powers. 
But it cannot expect these to spring up at once in 
defence of its interests ; we can only hope for a general 
—and self-interested—response if we reveal a clear and 


Protecting 


T is the essence of Parliament, Bagehot said, that it 
is a dignified assembly. .The House of Commons is 
admirable when, whether in great matters or small, it 
shows that dignity, but can be deplorable when it stands 
on it. When the House reassembled on Tuesday, it 
showed both these faces. First, after all the recent 
acrimony and political convulsions, it greeted the new 
Government with good humour and paid its proper all- 
party tribute to the retired Prime Minister. Then, 
straightaway, it plunged into more complaints of the 
alleged breach of its privileges represented by press and 
broadcast criticisms of the petrol allowances for 
politicians. 

To discuss these matters is uncommonly difficult 
for three reasons, one of principle and two of practice. 
The reason of principle is that the “ ancient and un- 
doubted privileges” which Mr Speaker demands for 
Parliament at the start of a new session do indeed both 
deserve respect and, in so far as they enable members 
to perform their duties unhindered and unmolested, 
should be upheld. One practical reason for restraint 
in comment is that the House of Commons, which called 
before it on Thursday the editor of the Sunday Express, 
who had been found guilty of contempt by its Com- 
mittee of Privileges, had still to decide on the com- 
mittee’s report as we went to press. The other practical 
reason, and the most burdensome one, is that any com- 
ment is liable to be regarded as itself contemptuous. 

This last risk ought to be taken. It ought to be taken, 
first, in order to make clear that the misgivings about 
the extended application of the plea of privilege—and 
these petrol cases are only the latest instances—are not 
inspired by the desire of newspapers to claim “a special 
privilege” for themselves; the test is whether the 
prestige and influence of Parliament are in fact 
enhanced by these enlargements. It should be made 
quite clear, secondly, that the misgivings do not neces- 
sarily depend upon agreeing with the protests against 
the ample apportionment of petrol for political acti- 
Vities ; it might be argued that a rationing scheme which 
reduced too much the mobility of politicians who may 
wish to take up the case against it would be wrong. The 
argument is rather whether criticisms, misguided or not, 
of an administrative arrangement (administered by 
petroleum officers or, as in the case of MPs themselves, 
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determined political will to work with them for defined 
practical ends, and if we take care to consider their 
interests when our own policies are being formed. That 
is what Mr Macmillan’s new Europeanism ought to 
mean. The Europeans will have to be convinced that 
Britain’s new interest in them is not a passing political 
distraction from less pleasant matters, but a real and 
lasting change of heart. 


Parliament 


by the little-known Fees Office) ought to be the subject 
of these parliamentary comminations. Has not the 
time come for a new self-denying ordinance and a truce 
to pomposity, for Parliament’s own sake ? 

The plea—to the Crown, it should be noted—in each 
new Parliament is “ that the best construction shall be 
put upon all their proceedings.” It is the product of 
long-gone and long-won battles to preserve parlia- 
mentary freedom against kingly and executive encroach- 
ment. Now the same plea is employed, increasingly, 
against the accusations and innuendoes of plebeian 
critics. The sole test, now as then, is whether the plea 
is in fact necessary to ensure the independent and indis- 
pensable discharge of MPs’ functions. There can be 
no question of Parliament’s rights in these affairs ; both 
of its Houses have the right to pass their own judgment 
on breaches of their privileges and to censure or commit 
offenders ; and, included among the offences approved 
by law and custom, are “ indignities to its character and 
proceedings,” as well as “ assaults, insults and libels ” 
upon its members. But it has to be asked all the time 
why these powers have arisen. They grew as the defence 
of Parliament’s members against outside intimidation or 
interference. They are, for MPs, the safeguard that 
they will be able to speak their mind and speak 
for their constituents without fear or favour. They 
embody, in our parliamentary democracy, not so much a 
right of politicians as a right of the people whom the 
politicians represent. They are not, either rationally or 
historically, a privilege in the ordinary sense of the 
word. (This is true, too, of the press ; its freedom is a 
“right” not of newspapers but of their readers.) 

* 


The question, then, is whether the recent claims by 
MPs to crack down on certain kinds of comment and 
criticism are, in fact, in Parliament’s and the public 
interest. The answer, admittedly, can be given only by 
Parliament itself. Certain of its ancient privileges are 
unassailable : freedom of speech “ not to be questioned 
in any court or place outside ” is the prime immunity. 
Freedom from arrest, essential in the days of tussle 
between executive and legislature, has reasonably in 
more settled times been reduced within narrow limits. 
The issue now, it must seem to detached devotees of 
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the parliamentary system, is whether freedom from 
popular criticism, however irresponsible or inaccurate, 
is a proper application of the ultimate, and essential, 
privilege of Parliament. Or is it fast becoming a foolish 
presumption ? 

The Leader of the House of Commons said on Tues- 
day of the latest cases that the questions involved in 
them were two: whether the critics had, in Parlia- 
ment’s view, committed contempt ; and what were the 
facts about the political petrol ration. But the two 
important questions are different. They are, first, 
whether these cases are worth Parliament’s while ; and, 
more narrowly, whether the process of trial by parlia- 
mentarians, when such cases are taken up, is satisfactory 
—whether it is reassuring, from any point of view, 
when one offender is forgiven because he “has not 
sought to justify his conduct” and another, who did 
seek, however inadequately, to justify himself, is addi- 
tionally blamed for “ his demeanour.” 
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The House of Commons acts in these matters as a 
court of law, and the best available legal advice is that 
all the rules of court privilege and contempt may apply 
to the reporting of, and commenting on, both the pro- 
cedure adopted and the decisions made. This is the 
real risk of such comment as we have felt bound to 
make. Let us in conclusion say three things. The first 
is to repeat that Parliament is entirely within its 
rights to act in these matters as it thinks fit. The second 
is to admit that we have not yet come to the state fore- 
boded by Junius when he wrote that: 


We can never really be in danger till the forms of 
Parliament are made use of to destroy the substance of 
our civil and political liberties. 


But the third is that this danger will be ruled out, 
and the present argument be reasonably resolved, 
only if Parliament stops being, as it seems, 
ridiculously touchy. 


Urgent—For Uno 


a and unsurely, the United Nations Assembly 

has begun to face the real problems of a Middle East 
settlement. In the past week it has shown signs of 
responding to Mr Hammarskjéld’s patient coaxing. 
Commonwealth, European and American delegates have 
joined the Secretary-General in advancing the idea that 
the UN emergency force should soldier on. The Asian- 
African group, suddenly doubtful whether it could get 
a two-thirds majority for a mere denunciation of Israel, 
toned down its resolution so much that a Soviet delegate 
incautiously called it “inadequate.” The resolution, 
carried by 74 votes, maintained the demand that Israel 
should complete its withdrawal. But, in asking the 
Secretary-General to report again almost at once on 
his efforts to secure Israel’s withdrawal, the Assembly 
obliquely recognised the problem beyond withdrawal. 
It virtually invited Mr Hammarskjéld to present in an 
official UN document the reasons why Israel dare not 
now give President Nasser the free run of the Gaza 
strip and the Aqaba straits. 

Thus the Assembly, putting one foot tentatively for- 
ward, at least held open the door that threatened to 
swing shut upon the hope of Middle Eastern peace. 
It encouraged the Secretary-General to pursue the 
course, which he had already sketched out, of widening 
the content of debate. But, by the nature of his office, 
Mr Hammarskjéld can do no more than that. Only 
the member governments can now decide whether to 
take a broad, constructive view of their responsibilities, 
or a narrowly legalistic and lazy one: whether to try 
to bring real peace to the Middle East, or to hand it 
back the same old bloodstained sword. 

At present, Israel seems to intend to bargain with 
Uno, offering to trade withdrawal against visible 
guarantees. Mr Ben Gurion even told the Knesset on 
Wednesday that Sinai should be demilitarised (implying 


that Egypt must leave its Sinai oilfields and mines 
unprotected). Egypt will not even bargain ; it insists 
that, in Sinai as in Port Said, the UN force must quit as 
soon as it has eased out the invaders. But it is not the 
duty of the United Nations to defer to the susceptibili- 
ties of either party ; its duty is to work out what ought 
to be done to establish peace 
securely between the two, 
and to ensure, to the extent 
of its power, that this is 
done. Several factors make 
this a less formidable task 
than Uno has faced on pre- 
vious occasions. Neither 
Egypt nor Israel is a major 
military power. The UN 
force is in being and in 
Sinai. The Gaza strip, one 
of the immediate bones of 
contention, is a_ territory 
over which neither Egypt 
nor Israel has a valid claim 
of sovereignty. And most of 
Uno’s non-communist mem- 
ber nations have lately had 
a sharp reminder of their 
interest in Middle East sta- 
bility. 

Admittedly there are also 
unfavourable factors. The UN force was never 
designed to fight a war, but rather—to borrow a haunt- 
ing phrase—to “interpose itself between the belli- 
gerents.” The countries that contributed to it did so 
on the understanding that its life would be limited ; 
Uno has no means of stopping them if they choose to 
take their men away. The Soviet propaganda appa- 
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ratus and its Arab dupes are ready to denounce 
as an “imperialist plot” any move to extend the 
force’s life. And the prospects of mustering a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly in favour of an 
extension are not being improved by the utterances of 
British Ministers, who, having had the force firmly 
thrust upon them in November, still claim all the credit 
for inventing it. Indeed, the best service the Foreign 
Secretary and his assistants can render to a Middle 
East settlement at the moment is to refrain altogether 
from speeches such as Mr Lloyd made on Tuesday. 

What is now urgently needed is a rallying together 
of the broadest possible front of nations to underwrite 
a UN programme that will bring peace and stability, 
not just the old familiar bloody flux, to Sinai. To give 
moral weight to such a programme, the same massive 
majorities in the Assembly as went to the condemnation 
of Britain and France will need to be mobilised. The 
minimum elements in the programme would have to 
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include provision against a second blockade of the 
Aqaba straits and against the use of the Gaza strip 


as a base for guerrilla raids. Uno would be justified 
in insisting that, to balance its retention of a position 
on Egyptian soil at the straits, its troops should also 
enter Israel. For the Assembly, the first necessary step 
is an extension of its resolution of November 2nd, 
from which all subsequent action has flowed, and a 
clear injunction for the Secretary-General to draw up 
plans to ensure that Uno’s authority is confirmed in 
action—that the catastrophe of 1947-48 is not repeated. 

If Egypt protests that its sovereignty would be 
violated by Uno’s programme, the answer need not 
merely be that it has Uno to thank for the preservation 
of that sovereignty, nor that a country which refuses 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of its neighbour can 
expect little respect for its own. Those answers can 
be given, and may need to be ; but the argument needs 
to be lifted on to a broader plane, that of the peace- 




















Between Egypt and Israel 














The Gaza Strip. Thirty miles long 
and seven wide, the Gaza strip is not 
legally Egyptian territory. It was part 
of Palestine, and was occupied by Egypt 
during the Palestine war of 1948-49. 
The armistice line, cutting between the 
opposing armies as they stood at the 1948 
cease-fire, confirmed Egypt’s tenancy 
until last November. 

Economically, the strip is a liability. 
It cannot provide a livelihood for its 
100,000 normal inhabitants, far less for 
twice that number of Arab refugees, who 
fled there from Palestine in 1948 and 
depend on the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency. Even with goodwill, the 
opportunities for self-support are meagre 
in the extreme. Most of the permanent 
inhabitants are even worse off than the 
refugees. 

Only a quarter of the territory is 
cultivated. Barley, melons, citrus fruit 
and dates are among the main crops. 
Surplus produce is sold outside the strip, 
and last year exports to Egypt and other 
Arab states were valued at £500,000, 
about half being citrus fruit. But 
imports were about four times the size 
of exports. Occupation of Gaza is an 
expensive business, entailing free and 
subsidised food distribution for the 
inhabitants, the carriage of supplies for 
the refugees (one of the few costs carried 
by the occupying power and not the 
Agency), maintenance of the inadequate 
social services, and security. 

Israel has given its occupation an air 
of permanency. Superimposed on the 
conditions of a military occupation— 
curfew from dusk till morning, screening 
of teachers, strict non-fraternisation— 
are more positive and peaceful tactics. 





Arrangements have been made to sell 
Gaza fruit through the Israel Citrus 
Marketing Board; Israeli stamps and 
currency have been introduced; there 
has been talk of land development 
schemes. The refugees, who had in any 
case no reason to like the Israelis, were 
further alienated by the disruption of 
their supplies and by the “ incidents ”— 
a series of appalling blunders which 
caused the massacre of large numbers 
of refugees. The local population is, 
however, gradually being wooed. 

But these schemes are only the trim- 
mings of Israeli policy. The main issue 
is security. Apart from its Egyptian and 
Palestinian Arab garrisons, Gaza was a 
base for the more organised type of 
fedayeen raid. The Israeli police have 
been busy, but they can only cut down 
the organisation, not root it out. It is 
Israel’s case that if its security forces 
leave the strip, no United Nations army 
can prevent the roots from branching. 

Gulf of Aqaba. From the Red Sea the 
gulf runs for a hundred miles between 
the Sinai Peninsula and Saudi Arabia, 
the coastline on each side being harsh 
and almost uninhabited desert. The 
frontiers of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan 
and Israel converge at the head of the 
gulf, where there are two ports: Aqaba 
in Jordan and Eilat in Israel. For most 
of its length, the gulf is 12 to 17 miles 
wide, but at its mouth on the Red Sea 
the islands of Tiran and Senafir split it 
into two narrow streams, the navi- 
gable route being the three-mile channel 
between Tiran and Sinai. 

The status of the islands is obscure. 
They lie within the six miles of terri- 
torial water claimed both by Egypt and 





by Saudi Arabia. Towards the end 
of 1949, the two countries agreed that 
Egypt should erect military installations 
on the islands. A few months later, 
Egypt installed a garrison at Sharm es 
Sheikh and gun emplacements at Ras 
Nasrani, two points on the Sinai coast 
directly overlooking the Tiran straits. 
From 1950 onwards only a diminishing 
number of specified goods was allowed 
through to Eilat. 

The gulf is Israel’s trading link with 
the Indian Ocean and the Far East. 
Since the capture of the Egyptian gun 
positions early in November and the 
re-opening of the Tiran straits to Israeli 
trade, Israel has publicly under-scored 
its determination that the blockade 
should not be resumed by going ahead 
fast with development schemes. The 
port facilities of Eilat, which is a new 
town dating only from 1949, are being 
enlarged ; the road between Eilat and 
Beersheba is being asphalted and the 
extension of the Haifa-Beersheba railway 
to the gulf is planned. 

Even with bad roads and no railway, 
Israel is experimenting with trade 
through the gulf. A first cargo of hides 
and coffee from Ethiopia destined for 
Genoa is being transported by lorry and 
rail from Eilat to Haifa. The Israelis 
cherish the scheme of a major pipeline 
running from Eilat to the Mediterranean. 
On a smaller scale they have started 
to lay an 8-inch pipeline from Eilat to 
Beersheba to serve their home market. 

Israel is gambling on the gulf being 
kept open. If Egypt were put in a posi- 
tion to close it again, the development 
of Eilat as a southern outlet for Israeli 
trade would be too risky an investment. 
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maker, not the lawyer. For the United Nations peace 
must come first. Of course, if its members cannot 
agree on a constructive programme, they will presum- 
ably have to withdraw the UN force, assure President 
Nasser that his sovereignty is now safe from hurt at 
their hands—and leave Israel in possession. Egypt 
may have to be reminded that this is one possible 
alternative. But any such abdication would be as fatal 
for Uno as for Egypt and Israel. The United Nations 
now has the opportunity of establishing, as a vital 
precedent, its right not merely to halt a conflict but 
to probe and eradicate its causes. But it also confronts 
the bleak fact that failure to act constructively will 
destroy all the prestige it has gained, and more. 

The present test for Uno is a far more severe one 


Britain’s Schools—I. 





Eleven 


The junior leaving examination—which corresponds 
to the “ eleven plus” elsewhere—was held in London 
this week. Our special correspondent visited two 


“THE trouble is the parents,” said the headmistress. 

“One of our girls was told by her mother last 
week : ‘If you don’t pass the scholarship, I'll murder 
you.’ That is the way they still talk, although it is 
officially called the junior leaving examination now, and 
we go to endless trouble to impress on both parents 
and children that its purpose is simply to help us decide 
what kind of secondary school would suit each pupil 
best, and that there is no question of passing or failing. 
The children themselves would be quite happy about it 
if it weren’t for the parents.” . 

The headmistress was obviously not talking merely 
to soothe or to impress. She had just been preparing 
the private reports which she sends to the education 
department of the London County Council and which, 
even more than the examination marks, are used to 
determine at what kind of school each child shall be 
offered a place: at a grammar school with a six or seven 
year course from the age of eleven ; at what used to be 
called a “ central school” with a five-year course (the 
parents call this “passing” too); or at a “non- 
selective ” school with only a four-year course. 

In her reports the headmistress of the primary school 
has to say whether the child is likely to be able 
to stay at school beyond the age of fifteen and to note 
any special circumstances which may influence his 
development, such as his health or his home _back- 
ground. The home background, in this rather tough 
district, is all too often a handicap. Many of the 
parents have gone to live with somebody else, and some 
are sojourning in Her Majesty’s prisons. The head- 
mistress finds therefore that much of her work is in the 
nature of social work. Any parent can come and see 
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than that of November. Then, in a moment of almost 
universal alarm, the ranks were swiftly rallied behind 
a simple call for a halt. Now, in an atmosphere of 
relative calm, the Assembly has to devise and agree 
upon a long-term plan which cannot be expected to 
please any of the parties concerned. But the alternative 
is a return to anarchy in the Middle East, and, 
for the world as a whole, a violent setback to the 
prospects of organising peace. The United Nations, 
as an institution, might very well survive this setback, 
perhaps for many years; but the very nations—those 
that are small and weak—which look most anxiously 
to international institutions to protect them against the 
strong would have helped to ensure that they will never 
enjoy that protection. 


Minus 


London primary schools to write the first article in a 
series about different types of state and private 
schools in Britain. 


her in her cramped little office, and she finds that, as a 
married woman herself, she is much exposed to mothers 
with matrimonial troubles—to which she consents to 
listen if these affect the children. But she draws the 
line at a parents-teachers association (which many 
schools have), because she does not want the parents 
interfering with the running of the school. 

Problem parents, a visitor would judge, are not the 
only disadvantage from which this particular primary 
school suffers. It has a depressing building, dating from 
1874, and it looks particularly forbidding in contrast to 
the new Church of England primary school in the same 
district. No glass walls and bright colours in the 
council school: the corridors are dark and the 
bricks are grimy. But the headmistress refuses 
to be depressed. It is true that children choose the 
handsome Church school in preference to hers, but that 
leaves her spare space, which allows her a library and an 
art room, and an extra classroom or two to give flexi- 
bility to the timetable. It is true that the building is, 
from her point of view, over-used. It turns into an 
evening institute after the children have goné home, and 
this can lead to irritating discoveries next morning—a 
cigarette stubbed out in the bulb bowl, or carefully 
preserved information rubbed off the blackboard. As 
some of the grown-up pupils are about in the daytime 
too, complete strangers (as far as the school is con- 
cerned) are wandering about its corridors day and night. 
There is also a play centre, which is held in the assembly 
hall after school finishes when, confusingly, the children 
are allowed to break the rules that obtain at other times 
of day. However, says the headmistress, the children 
seem pleased enough with the eighty-year-old school 
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building, which is luxurious compared with the houses 
that most of them come from. Truancy has fallen to 
nothing, and with it delinquency—for it is when they 
stay away from school that they get into trouble. 

The fact that there is a bit of spare space unfortun- 
ately does not mean that there are small classes. On 
the average there are over 40 children in each, which 
is the official maximum for primary schools. This means 
hard work for the teachers : so many books to mark, so 
many children to keep in order, and such a wide range 
of ability to be coped with at the same time. Moreover, 
teachers in primary schools normally have a class each 
and stick to it, unlike secondary school teachers, who 
circulate from class to class and so get the occasional 
free period. Primary school teachers in general are thus 
rather indignant at the Ministry’s recent proposal that 
those of their number who are suitable and willing 
should be encouraged to transfer to secondary schools, 
whither the “bulge” in the school population is now 
moving. They feel that they have borne their share 
of the bulge, and it is now their turn to have smaller 
classes (the secondary schools, officially, have a 
maximum class of 30). 

In big classes, with a wide range of ability, the 
fashionable “ project ” method is often used. It is use- 
ful, because the class can work as individuals, each going 
at his own pace. One may take a subject such as bread 
and find out all about it—where the wheat comes from, 
how flour is made, and so on. Even the child with the 
IQ of 80 can stick appropriate illustrations into a scrap 


album and join in a visit to the local bakery ; while the 
bright child will have learnt something of history and 
geography as well as something about bread, and all in 
painless pursuit of his chosen subject. At this primary 
school, begrimed with London soot, the youngest class 
(not one of whom had a garden) had “ adopted” a farm 
in Kent, and were completely au courant with what was 


going on there. Some day they hope to visit it, but 
meanwhile they are borne along by their own imagina- 
tion and the- inspiration of the enthusiastic Scotswoman 
(in full vigour at over the retiring age) who teaches 
them. 


* 


A brief visit, indeed, certainly left the impression that 
the children were enjoying their schooling in this un- 
attractive building, perhaps no less than in one of the 
96 new primary schools that the LCC has built since 
the war. To go on from there to one of these new 
schools, all light and colour and meticulous planning, 
was not to alter that conclusion. The headmistress of 
the new school said she thought that to work in beautiful 
Surroundings gave the children a pride in their school 
and in their work ; and no doubt this is true. But she, 
like her colleague in the tough area, was of the opinion 
that a school is made or marred by its traditions, its staff, 
and its pupils—which means the kind of background 
from which they come. This headmistress has her 
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school in a middle and lower class area, and numbers 
among “her parents ” members of Parliament and pro- 
fessional people, as well as other classes. “ Lovely 
parents,” she said. They, it seems, really have grasped 
the idea that they must not make their children wretched 
with menacing remarks about “ failing in the scholar- 
ship.” It seems a safe bet, however, that those of middle- 
class parentage who do “ fail” are promptly sent to an 
independent school, where they never abandon the hope 
of driving academic knowledge into the heads of the 
dull and unwilling. 

Critics of the state system fasten on just this 
difference. What about all those ten-year-olds who on 
Tuesday will have sat in tears over the examination 
paper because they could not even read it ? Does not 
this new-fangled teacher training, with its gentler 
methods, induce one to give up hope too easily ? The 
answer to illiteracy, however, lies not so much in hope. 
It lies in more time and special classes to give backward 
children the individual attention that they need. It 
lies in better and more sympathetic homes that will 
help the children to learn. But quite intractably, it also 
lies in a higher general level of intelligence. Those who 
blame the primary schools forget just how stupid most 
people’s children can be. 








Recession in Trade 


More symptoms of distress have been exhibited in the 
metropolis in the week. Large numbers of men have been 
roaming through the streets begging, have applied at 
workhouses for relief, and have received it or have rejected 
it when combined with the usual workhouse test of labour. 
Though . . . many of the sufferers themselves are much 
to blame . . . and the workmen are censurable for persist- 
ing in combinations and unions to force up the rate of 
wages beyond the fair market level—the distress cannot 
be passed over as undeserving notice. It is in accordance, 
unfortunately, with the slightly diminished consumption 
of some articles which we noticed last week, and with the 
complaints made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
a deputation which waited on him on Tuesday. The 
deputation from the Society for the Protection of Trade 
represented tradesmen, shopkeepers, clergymen, clerks, 
and mechanics whose earnings fluctuated somewhere about 
£150 a year, and they asked that all persons having 
incomes less than this sum should be altogether exempt, 
and that “ from incomes above that amount the first £150 
should be allowed for.” Amongst others, the principal 
speaker said “the grocers felt heavily the oppression of 
the tax, and they were a class well entitled to consideration, 
for they paid a large amount of indirect taxation in the 
duties on tea and sugar.” . . . The most obtrusive con- 
sequence of the want of increasing prosperity is not 
however the worst. The . . . tradesmen, shopkeepers, 
clergymen, clerks, and mechanics, instead of bearing the 
infliction with patience and patriotism, seek selfishly to 
be relieved themselves, and seek to throw an additional 
burden on others. . . . The middle classes of England... 
exhibiting some of the wolfishness of human nature, under 
the combined pressure of a little adversity and heavy 
taxation, are only anxious to relieve themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours. 


Che Economist 


January 31, 1857 
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Notes of the Week 














Back Towards Normal? 


HE mere fact of a change of Prime Minister produced 
ia a markedly quietening effect when MPs reassembled 
this week. The Tories were steadier, Labour cannier and 
the whole temperature lower than in the frenetic weeks 
before Christmas. Once again, there has been a reminder 
of what an unpredictable business politics is. The Tories 
broke up before Christmas in what can most politely be 
described as an unusually unbalanced state, and the events 
of January 9th-1oth were of the sort that would normally 
be expected to produce a split. But there is no split ; and, 
ironically enough, the man who is being billed as hero of 
the rehabilitation is Mr Butler. His good wishes to the new 
Prime Minister, containing none of the reservations for 
which the gossip writers so eagerly looked, have healed the 
breach which yawned so privately during the 48 hours of 
dramatic change. To unite to cheer a good loser is an 
understood thing in the Tories’ code book ; they gave Mr 
Butler a notable ovation at the party meeting when they 
duly elected Mr Macmillan to be their leader. 

There could conceivably soon be more interesting 
developments in personal relationships on the Labour side. 
After some ill-thought-out initial reactions, a more cautious 
Opposition attitude seems to have arrived with Mr Gaitskell 
from the United States. At the Shadow Cabinet meeting 
on Monday the constitutional hare was hastily stuffed back 
into its burrow ; but there has been no Labour comment 
on another development. While Mr Gaitskell has been in 
the United States; Mr Bevan has been saying that a third 
world war will be inevitable if “we see the crisis in the 
communist world as an opportunity to mobilise all our 
resources . . . in order to bring about the destruction of 
communism”; and that “the proposals of President 
Eisenhower for the Middle East were conceived—indeed 
they were stated—in just that aggressive spirit.” This is 
not precisely what Mr Gaitskell has been saying in America. 
Some Tories see in this apparent discrepancy a hope that 
politics may be returning to their normal order ; in that 
normal order high-level splits and recriminations between 
party leaders are things that Tories enjoy hugely, because 
they occur only on the other chaps’ side. 


The Sandys Mission 


HERE seems to be good authority for the belief that 
Mr Sandys has taken office as Minister of Defence after 
promising to try to make defence economies on a scale 
which Mr Head thought was either impossible or unjustified; 








it is with this resolve behind him that he goes to Washington 
next week. Mr Sandys was last in Washington as Minister 
of Supply in 1954, when he negotiated a concordat to 
exchange information about new weapons other than 
atomic ; though it hardly came up to his hopes, it is 
reasonable to assume that Mr Sandys’s aim now is to go 
further and to try to eliminate overlapping in research on, 


and production of, new weapons as between Britain and 
America. 


The ideal result would be so to dovetail production 
that Britain should tie up its productive capacity and 
research resources only in projects in which the technical 
and industrial lead is held this side of the Atlantic ; where 
the Americans are ahead—as they are with most types of 
missile—Britain should try to exchange the know-how 
gained in the work done so far for firm undertakings (they 
must be very firm) to sell or supply the equipment as part 
of an integrated allied defence effort. Even if such an 
agreement can be reached, however, until American legis- 
lation is changed Britain would have to continue work on 
atomic warheads for missiles. Mr Sandys should have a 
fair question to ask here: as British mastery of atomic 
technology is demonstrated, is not the American refusal to 
share atomic information on security grounds becoming 
increasingly meaningless ? 


* 


Since the Americans are ahead not only in ballistic rockets 
—the future method of delivering the deterrent—but also 
in the ground-to-air missiles which offer the only, if slender, 
hope of home defence, any decision will be of far-reaching 
importance. For with it would go the decision, which 
follows logically, to cut drastically fighter command and 
fighter aircraft production. Does this mean that Mr Sandys 
will try to overcome the difficulties, hitherto insuperable, 
of buying American fighters and so carrying integration 
further ? It is impossible to guess the economies which 
might emerge from such an agreement, but they would be 
considerable, though the cost of bought-in equipment must 
be set against them. Clearly, however, the scale of cuts 
which is being so widely forecast—something like £300 
million—could be reached only if general conscription were 
also abolished, and probably if the naval building pro- 
gramme were also cut or abandoned. Many of the economies 
now being mooted would not be of full immediate benefit to 
the Exchequer accounts for 1957-58, because compensation 
would have to be paid for contracts broken ; but they would 
bring speedier relief to the pressure on resources, which is 
what really matters. What is important for next week, 
however, is that Mr Sandys should, in the harsh light of 
atomic strategy, judge wisely between the projects we should 
keep and the projects we should try to trade. 
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Mr Kadar Gets Tough 


R KADAR has decided to get tougher. His decision 

followed his recent series of meetings with Soviet 
and Chinese leaders ; but it has also been forced on him 
by non-communist political leaders who have refused to 
play along with him. The most prominent among them, 
the leader of the Smallholders’ party, Mr Bela Kovacs, has 
announced his retirement from politics on the ground of 
ill-health. In his case this is not merely a diplomatic 
excuse, but an equally compelling reason must have been 
Mr Kadar’s refusal to admit anyone to his government who 
was not prepared to be a communist stooge. 

Thwarted in his efforts to give his regime a more 
respectable facade, Mr Kadar has abandoned all pretence 
that he might be moving away from a dictatorship. His 
minister of state, Mr Marosan, has stated bluntly that there 
would be no Social Democrat party because the Com- 
munists could not allow the “ unity of the working class ” 
to be destroyed. During Mr Chou En-lai’s brief visit, 
Mr Kadar, while virtually admitting that there was a strong 
demand for a “ general democracy” firmly denied that he 
would substitute this for a “ socialist democracy.” 

In the same speech, Mr Kadar (who clearly feels he is 
sitting on a rumbling volcano) called for a “ considerable 
strengthening of state and party discipline.” The proceed- 
ings of the courts administering martial law have been made 
even more summary (or farcical) and their powers have been 
enlarged ; they can now sentence to death anyone believed 
guilty of trying to cause a strike. A number of judges have 
resigned in protest. There has been a fresh wave of 
arrests ; the new secret police (whose activities are described 
further on page 296) are coming into their own. Colonel 
Maleter, the popular leader of the revolt, has been sentenced 
to death after a secret trial. At least two other leaders of 
the rising have been hanged, and about 400 leading 
members of the revolutionary councils set up during the 
rising are believed to be under arrest. The Writers’ Union 
and the Journalists’ Association have been banned, and 
prominent writers and journalists are among those now 
being arrested and brought to trial. The terror now pre- 
vailing in Budapest is just as bad as it was at the height of 
the Rakosi regime. 


Britain Stands By 


gees or when Britain can resume active partner- 
ship in the Baghdad Pact depends mainly on Iraq. 
The meeting in Ankara of the members, excluding Britain, 
demonstrated how strongly and how willingly they adhere 
to the pact, but it also drew the line more sharply between 
the non-Arab members and those countries of the Arab 


Middle East which oppose it. The Ankara meeting had 
no truck with ideas of neutrality ; its eyes were firmly fixed 
on the dangers from Russia and its subversive activities. 
Nuri es-Said, the Iraq Prime Minister, did not yield any 
part of his policy in response to the nationalist pressures 
exerted against him ever since the invasion of Egypt, but 
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it was too early for him to withdraw Iraq’s objection to 
the presence of the British. 

Pakistan and Iran appear to want Britain to resume 
membership quickly. Turkey agrees, but is less pressing. 
Nuri es-Said, although no doubt he desires to see Britain 
return, must approach the matter more circumspectly 
because he cannot afford to forgive Britain publicly so soon. 
The shock to Iraqi opinion by the Port Said landings may 
have subsided enough in the next few weeks for Britain’s 
membership of the pact to be faced more calmly in Baghdad. 
Britain, for its part, is unlikely to press the matter as long 
as Nuri Pasha is embarrassed. 

It might perhaps be asked whether Britain could not do 
as much for the pact from the outside as the inside. There 
is something to be said for undercutting Egyptian and Asian 
opposition by leaving the pact to its territorial members 
and giving support when called on to do so. This still 
appears to be the policy of the United States, even though 
the Eisenhower doctrine is designed to help the anti- 
communist powers in the region. But the pressure for 
actual membership, of the United States as well as Britain, 
has come from the members of the pact themselves, and 
as long as this is the case it is difficult to reconsider the 
wisdom or otherwise of British membership. 


Confidence is An Ally 


ESPITE the understandable plea of The Times that 
D “rules for successful television appearances should be 
left to the mediocrities who have need of them,” Mr 
Macmillan was wise to heed the reported advice of his party 
experts and not to crack any jokes in his television appear- 
ance last week. The television audience is used to Mr 
Thomas Trinder and other performers who try to amuse ; 
they have a much less professional standard of comparison 
for those who try to inspire them. The Prime Minister’s 
theme that “Britain has been great, is great, and will 
stay great” was deliberately poised to catch the present 
incoming tide of emotions. For the longer term, however, 
it could be of more doubtful political value. After having 
failed to convince the electorate in 1955 that “ Tory pros- 
perity does not work,” Labour should always find it easier 
to persuade a jaundiced electorate that Tory promises of 
greatness are not being fulfilled, if only because greatness 
is a term less capable of instinctive definition. This may 
be especially true when the new Government’s first step 
towards maintaining national greatness is apparently to be 
to make a sharp economy in Britain’s military power. 

The Tories would therefore be wise to keep the image of 
economic expansion as their propaganda dynamic. This is 
what Mr Thorneycroft appeared to be trying to do in two 
ebullient speeches last week. Despite the fact that his refer- 
ence to the “fundamental economic strength” of Britain 
was immediately followed by a promise that “we are not 
oblivious to the need to increase it,’ Mr Thorneycroft has 
had a wigging from some stern realists for these speeches ; 
and it is true that the comparisons of achievement he cited— 
“the United Kingdom’s rate of increase in production from 
1948 to 1956 has been as big as that of the United States ” 
and “compared with 1938 our increase in productivity is 
the greatest in Europe ”—relied on a rather crafty choice of 
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base dates. (Note, particularly, that in 1938 British, but 
not German, production was in a state of cyclical recession.) 

But to face facts does not mean to revel in pessimism. 
The Chancellor would deserve censure if by shouting 
Dutch courage into the teeth of a storm he led foreign 
bankers to think how inflationary we might be going to be. 
But he did not in fact do this ; at the beginning of this 
week sterling was sharply rising. Provided he is cautious 
in his policies, and never comes to regard these hortatory 
exercises in public relations as substitutes for them, Mr 
Thorneycroft can render one positive service in his 
speeches: to attempt to recapture that atmosphere of con- 
fidence about the real prospects for British expansion which, 
under Mr Butler’s Chancellorship from 1952 to 1955, was 
one of the main allies of the British economy. He has 
made a very tolerable start, though it can be made good 
only by what he does, not what he says. 


Bourgeois Rents 


OR the time being, the heaviest political pressure against 
the Rents Bill is pressure on behalf of the so-called 
“ middle class” tenants: the 800,000 odd tenants, renting 
properties with a rateable value of over £40 a year in 
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London and Scotland and over £30 in the rest of England 
and Wales, whose homes are the only ones that will be 
totally removed from control six months after the passing 
of the bill. To put the problem in its most brutal but honest 
perspective: many of these people have been getting a 
present of up to {100 a year from the rest of the com- 
munity, and they are naturally going to suffer disturbance 
now that the gift is to cease. 

MPs of all parties—possibly including sufficient Tories 
to threaten the balance of voting power on the bill—are 
therefore busily, but not always carefully, thinking up com- 
promise amendments to limit that disturbance. The usual 
suggestion is that there should be a period of up to eighteen 
months~-of continued control, during which tenants could 
discuss future terms—or arrange long leases, to come into 
effect immediately—with their landlords. It is said that 
everybody will agree that there should be a sufficient 
period “to allow a smooth transition.” 

Why ? It would seem to be in the best long-term 
interests of many of the people concerned if the change 
came, instead, with a bump. If houses were trickled out 
in small batches from the controlled to the uncontrolled 
list, then charges for them would inevitably gravitate 
towards the present high level of uncontrolled rents ; if 
the tenant did not pay, he could be turned out. But, 
if, six months after the passing of the bill, these 800,009 
houses and flats come suddenly on to the uncontrolled 
list, rents cannot possibly be moved right up to the present 











The Bandoeng “Block” 











HETHER the 80-member UN 


B. The group headed by Egypt and 


Bandoeng members as a whole. On 


Assembly can now assert itself 
for -any real settlement in the Middle 
East depends largely on the 27 Asian 
and African members. Decisions require 
a two-thirds majority of votes cast ; and 
the “ Bandoeng” states have, therefore, 
a collective power of veto—with or with- 
out communist support. 


Thus, if Egypt is backed by the full 
Asian-African group regardless of 
circumstances, no resolution distasteful 
to President Nasser can be carried. 
Under attack by Britain, France and 
Israel, Egypt could count on a com- 
bination of Arab, Moslem, anti-colonial 
and anti-western sentiments rallying the 
whole Bandoeng world behind it. But 
Bandoeng solidarity may not continue if 
Egypt itself obstructs a settlement. 


The Bandoeng group is not “ mono- 
lithic,” like the Soviet block. In 
Assembly votes it splits as often as it 
unites, and the pattern of its splitting 
varies. An analysis of its attitudes 
during the present Assembly reveals two 
rival nuclei within it, of roughly equal 
voting strength, and a “ floating ” vote 
larger than either nucleus. The two 
nuclei are: 


A. The Baghdad and Seato allies— 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Philippines, Siam, 
Turkey—plus 
(8 votes.) 


Ethiopia and Liberia. 


India, normally embracing Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria 
and Yemen. (8 votes.) 

The “floating” vote comprises 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, 
Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Nepal, and Tunisia. 


The table below shows how the total 
Bandoeng vote was divided between the 
two attitudes represented by the nuclei, 
A and B, on five issues: (1) postponing 
discussion of the Chinese seat, Novem- 
ber 16th; (2) demanding Soviet with- 
drawal from Hungary, November 2iIst ; 
(3) a similar demand and a condemnation 
of Russia’s actions, December 12th; 
(4) resolution on Korea, January 8th; 
(5) resolution on French Togoland, 
January 14th. In each case group A 
voted for the resolution, group B 
opposing (0) or abstaining (a). 





| With A | With B | Neither 








ORs 6s ciins | 10 | 10 (0) | 6 
HungaryI .. 13 | 13 (a) | - 
ties 15 iwi - 
Korea ...... 16 11 (a) - 
Togoland.... 10 11 (0) 6 
| | 1 
The 11 Arab states were no more 


agreed on these issues than were the 


China, 3 Arab votes (Iraq, Lebanon, 
Morocco) went with group A, 4 with B, 
and 4 abstained. On Togoland, only 
Tunisia voted A; 8 Arabs, including 
Iraq, voted B; Lebanon and Morocco 
abstained. In the second Hungarian 
vote, Lebanon, Libya and Tunisia 
joined Iraq, which had been the only 
Arab A voter in the first vote. 

The five “Colombo Powers” and 
their South Asian neighbours were like- 
wise divided. Burma and Ceylon voted 
A with Pakistan on Hungary, went B 
with India and Indonesia on China and 
Korea, and abstained, following neither 
lead, on Togoland. Afghanistan broke 
away from India over Togoland, whereas 
Iran joined the B list. Nepal sided with 
India only over China; on Korea and 
Hungary it voted A. Cambodia cast 
3 A votes and one B, Laos 4 As. 

Since Japan’s admission before Christ- 
mas it has twice sided with group A. 

Egypt will probably continue to 
muster the full Bandoeng vote of 27, 
and perhaps 40 more votes, too, while 
it appears as the injured innocent. But 
a protracted obstruction of UN peace- 
making efforts might leave Egypt with 
only its “hard core” of 8 group B 
votes, plus 3 or 4 other Arab and 9 
or IO communist votes. That would 
not suffice to block a resolution which 
had, say, 45 votes behind it. 
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uncontrolled level ; a lot of accommodation of the same 
general type would become suddenly empty if they were. 

The proper way to implement the policy of gradually 
abolishing the Rents Acts would, indeed, be for the Minister 
to release fresh categories of accommodation, in largish 
batches, on to the uncontrolled list as soon as uncontrolled 
rents seemed to be getting too high. Probably there is no 
hope that the Government will handle the operation quite 
as scientifically as that. But it is to be hoped that Mr Brooke 
will stand firm—certainly against any amendments that 
would reduce the number of houses due for total decontrol 
(because that would mean much higher rents for those that 
still did come off the list) and preferably also against amend- 
ments which would merely prolong the agony under the 
guise of extending security of tenure. So much of the 
present apprehension is based on an appalling misunder- 
standing of the way in which a free market works. 


The Last Posts 


R MACMILLAN’S third and final list of Government 
M changes rounded off the most drastic reshuffle since 
the Churchill Government was formed just over five years 
ago. Apart from the whips, two jobs out of every three 
have changed hands. The most notable names in the third 
list were those of Sir Edward Boyle (as under-secretary 
to Lord Hailsham at the Ministry of Education) and Mr 
Julian Amery (as an under-secretary at the War Office). 
The spiking of two such potentially effective rebel guns is 
a sensible thing for Mr Macmillan to do, and the two 
young men themselves were sensible to accept the appoint- 
ments. Sir Edward Boyle’s return may seem, at first sight, 
indecently soon after his resignation; but the policy he 
opposed has been abandoned in practice, if not in Tory 
mythology, and the man who launched it has disappeared 
from the scene. Ironically, Mr Amery might legitimately 
have more qualms about joining his father-in-law’s admini- 
stration ; however much Ministers may claim that history 
will justify the Suez adventure, their current policy takes 
its tone from the withdrawal which Mr Amery and his 
friends so hotly opposed. But not too much should be 
made of that. 

Although the satisfaction of special interests should never 
be a main consideration, Mr Macmillan has also carefully 
ransacked all corners of his back benches to fill the junior 
posts. As with the higher posts, Old Etonian shares have 
slumped in the political market, and the “ Non-U ” element 
moved up. It is possible to think of another dozen or so 
backbenchers worthy of promotion, and to question the 
worth of one or two now named ; but the elevation to bigger 
jobs of such young men as Mr Alport and Mr Ian Harvey, 
and the promotion from the back benches of such as Mr 
Simon, Mr Vaughan-Morgan and Mr Neave not only 
underpins the present Government but guarantees a future 
supply of departmental heads. For once there seems to 
have been less attention paid to mere party wheelhorses. 
Looking at the team on all levels, this is probably the most 
competent (though not the most characterful) Tory admini- 
stration since the war, exceptionally strong on the economic 
side, a little more “ business-like ” than liberal in some of 
the lower reaches but not enough to be really worried about, 
and lacking experience only in overseas affairs. 





M. Faure Meets the Sultan 


RANCE is still busy mending the North African ties that 

were broken in the autumn. Sunday’s meeting in 
Cannes between M. Maurice Faure, the French deputy 
minister for foreign affairs, and the Sultan of Morocco was 
the first official contact between the two countries since 
five Algerian leaders were kidnapped in transit by air from 
Tunisia to Morocco. Both sides are trying to repair the 
damage ; apparently they have managed to arrest the exodus 
of French officials from Morocco. Agreements on financial 
and administrative questions are to be concluded soon. At 
the same time, preparations are being made for M. Faure 
to visit Tunis, where talks with M. Bourguiba could pave 
the way for the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Tunisia. 

The kidnapping, however, was merely a tiresome symptom 
of the persistent Algerian disease. The Tunisian and Moroc- 
can votes in the United Nations debate on Algeria will show 
the gap separating them from France. Efforts are being 
made in New York to devise a compromise which would 
enable France to accept a United Nations verdict without 
losing face. But in Algeria itself the situation is tense. 
French troops are massed to break the general strike through 
which the Algerian National Liberation Front wants to 
impress delegates to the United Nations while the debate 
is in progress. Is this not the moment to do what the 
kidnapping prevented, namely to use Moroccan and 
Tunisian good offices to find a compromise not merely in 
New York, but in Algeria itself ? 


Money or their Lives 


HEN it last debated a report from the director-general 
W of UNRWA the General Assembly showed a distinct 
reluctance to find an extra penny for the Arab refugees. His 
latest report, to which reference is made on page 278, 
presents this year’s Assembly with the problem in grimmer 
form: a steady decline in the standards of relief—already 
too low—or the provision of more money urgently. 

If the Assembly wants to be brutal it can force a partial 
settlement of this intractable problem by refusing addi- 
tional funds. This would force the Arab governments and 
the refugees to new efforts at self-support ; but it would 
equally heighten the danger of disorders, of epidemics, and 
of financial crisis in the Arab countries. As costs are 
rising and the number of refugees increasing, this is the 
alternative to the provision of more money. 

Since at present a third of the member states contribute, 
it ought to be possible for Uno to raise more money. But 
Russia, that benevolent friend of the Arabs, is apparently 
prepared to see the refugees die of starvation, for it pays 
nothing. If more money is found, Uno should see that 
the Arab governments cease their obstruction of UNRWA 
work and give much more active co-operation. It is, for 
example, absurd that sonfe of the governments should tax 
the imports freely given by other nations to sustain the 
lives of destitute Arabs. If there is a fault in the report 


of Mr Labouisse it is that he does not present the 
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Assembly’s responsibility in this matter in stronger 
language. 

The mandate of UNRWA runs to 1960, but there is not 
the slightest chance of its task being finished by then. 
No major plans of resettlement have been possible because 
of the resistance of the refugees, their exploitation by 
political factions, and the opposition of the Arab govern- 
ments. In these circumstances, the Assembly might well 
adopt Mr Labouisse’s proposal that the refugees should be 
given the right of repatriation or compensation, If the 
Assembly reaffirmed strongly enough the perpetual existence 
of Israel, as it reasonably might, few of the refugees would 
then choose repatriation, for their demand is to return to 
an Arab Palestine, not to Israel. Almost certainly, the 
net effect would be the transfer of a small number to 
Israel and the request for compensation from a larger 
number. Mr Labouisse seems to exaggerate the effect of 
this in removing the Arab refugee problem, but it would 
certainly cut into it and help to disarm the propaganda 
against resettlement. 


Indonesia in Flux 


HE Sumatran crisis is destroying the present Indonesian 
T political system, but a new system has not yet emerged. 
President Sukarno has announced that he will use his special 
powers to form an “ advisory council ” (not, he emphasises, 
a revolutionary council), which will be independent of 
parliament, but he has not yet defined its composition or 
powers. According to one-report, it will contain one repre- 
sentative for every twelve members of parliament, so that 
all parties would be included. Such a body would be 
entirely dependent on the president, and its political divi- 
sions would prevent it from providing any effective con- 
stitutional check on him. President Sukarno has not 
indicated what prime minister he has in mind, and until 
he has defined his plans Dr Sastroamidjojo’s administration 
will stagger on. The seven cabinet vacancies created by 
the resignation of three parties from the coalition have not 
been filled, because, it is said, the remaining government 
parties cannot decide how to share them. The prime 
minister will not have to face a vote of confidence until 
February 9th, and by then the whole constitution may have 
been altered. 


In Sumatra the situation has shown little change, although 
the prime minister asserts that disloyal army units in the 
north have been disbanded and that the whole province 
is under control. This statement has been heard before ; and 
even if it is true, it is of little importance, since the army 
revolt in the north was half-hearted from the beginning and 
the civilians there have never given any trouble. In central 
Sumatra the “ Banteng council” led by Colonel Hussein 
-is still in full control and Dr Sastroamidjojo has sent the 
central Sumatrans nearly £630,000, which indicates how 
anxious he is to placate them. But it is in the south that the 
Situation is most serious. A revolutionary council has been 
formed of business men, former soldiers and _ tribal 
chieftains ; it is demanding about £24 million for local 
construction work and has said that it could make Southern 
Sumatra “ non-active in its relations with the government ” 
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if its demands are not complied with. This threat to cut 
adrift from Indonesia is open blackmail, and it is difficult to 
see how Dr Sastroamidjojo can deal with it ; his successor 
may be in a stronger position. 


The Plateau Did Exist 


ESPITE the increase in petrol tax on December “4th— 
D and the strange things that some amateur statis- 
ticians said about it—there was virtually no increase in the 
cost of living index in the month to December 11th ; the 
index therefore stood only 34 per cent higher than it did in 
January and only 3 per cent higher than in the previous 
December. This compares very favourably with a rise 
of 7 per cent during 1955. Several trade unionists have 
said that this apparently favourable picture must be due 
to the inclusion of “ too many luxury items” in the index. 
Mr Campbell, of the National Union of Railwaymen, has 
taken along to the Transport Commission sample budgets 
showing that his members spend much more than the 
statisticians’ sample 35 per cent of their income on food. 
He deserves a friendly warning about what this would 
prove. 

Although full details of the different items in the Decem- 
ber index have not yet been published, enough informa- 
tion is available to show that the rises between January 
and December can be grouped in the following categories: 

Between 6: and § per cent. Transport and vehicles. 

Services (mainly hairdressing, laundering, shoe-repairing, 

dry cleaning, domestic help, cinema tickets, telephone 

charges). Fuel and light. Tobacco. 


Between 5 and 4 per cent. Miscellaneous goods. Rent 
and rates. 

Between 3 and 2 per cent. Drink. Food. 

Between 14 and 1 per cent. Household goods. Clothing. 


It will be seen that food comes well down this list ; dearer 
bread and some other increases raised food prices by 6 per 
cent between January and April, but since then—although 
not all wives may have acquainted their husbands with 
the fact—they have fallen by some 4 per cent. Price 
increases last year were not concentrated on the sub- 
sistence items ; the cost of food, housing, fuel and clothing 
went up on the average by less than 3 per cent—that is 
by less than the index as a whole. 


* 


It would be rash to make forecasts about the immediate 
future. The cost of living usually does rise seasonally 
in the early months of the year. This year it may rise 
more than seasonally ; increases already known to be in the 
pipeline—dearer milk, higher bus fares and higher costs of 
distribution—seem to be enough together to add abou 
another point to the index. Even so, wage-rates, which 
rose 6 per cent in the first eleven months of last year, will 
still have something in hand. It may be significant that a 
recent poll of the British Institute of Public Opinion sug- 
gests that the cost of living is becoming of less importance 
in people’s minds as a major problem facing the Govers- 
ment. 
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Overseas trade 


Any time you want constructive advice on 
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formalities, call and see the manager of our nearest branch 


who will be pleased to give you every assistance. 
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SAS ... first over the Pole . . . leaders in luxury air 
travel . . . respected for regularity and meticulous 
maintenance . . . And now, first European carriers to 
operate amazing Douglas DC-7C, fastest, quietest 
long range airliner—with radar ‘eye’ that sees 

ahead. Flying 5-times-week trans-Atlantic to New 
York and trans-Polar to Los Angeles, SAS cut time in 
the air by hours . . . offer more individual space, 
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When Nets Profit 


IN THE VILLAGES of Old Russia along the Volga, they 
flung a fishing-net over the bride on her wedding 


day to protect her from sorcerers. For similar pro- 


tection the bridegroom and his companions were 
often girt with pieces of net. Before the wicked 
wizard could do any harm he had to untie all the 
knots in the net. A knotty problem. But problems 
of protection have always had a way of extending 
the human imagination. 


Modern businessmen are keenly concerned with 


protection. Industry today is girt with a vast net- 
work of safeguards. But manufacturers who wish to 
guard their products all the way from factory to 
shop avoid the bizarre. For the best protection— 
reliable packaging—they place their trust in stout 
“‘Fiberite’’ cases, and crisp, attractive cartons made 
from “‘Thames Board’’. These economic packaging 
materials are made by Thames Board Mills Limited, 
in whose modern factories efficiency blends with 
skill in a fine productive effort. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex 


Cae 


**THAMES BOARD”? for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


aM 
se 
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Warrington, Lancs 


‘‘FIBERITE”’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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Zik Goes Home 


R AZIKIWE, premier of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, 

has lost no time in acting upon the advice of his 
critics and wellwishers. Following upon the appearance of 
the report of the tribunal of inquiry into the Anglo- 
Continental Bank, he has very properly resigned with his 
government; less properly issued a fighting repudiation of 
the tribunal’s findings, and defiantly called elections. The 
successes of his party in the Lagos municipal elections last 
weekend suggest that he is likely at least to maintain his 
majority. Before resigning, Dr Azikiwe arranged to have 
the bank, which to the profit of the shareholders had already 
passed under the aegis of the government-controlled 
finance corporation, fully and finally nationalised by the 
regional government—of which he is, and is likely to remain, 
by a head and shoulders, the outstanding figure. With all 
the taxpayers’ money behind the bank, instead of only the 
cocoa farmers’, it should be able to present an insouciant 
face to the world, and forget the days of desperate touting 
for deposits when reserves ran low and of attempted tie-ups 
with British imperialist banking institutions. 

The results are, first, that Dr Azikiwe looks like coming 
out of all this even stronger ; and, secondly, that it is ques- 
tionable whether he will arrive in London for the consti- 
tutional conference in a particularly amiable mood. But 
the Colonial Office presumably feels that his goodwill is well 
lost, so long as principle has been upheld and precedents 
for ministerial behaviour laid down on paper. 


Cows and an Obvious Course 


HE annual general meeting of the National Farmers’ 

Union took place this week, in an atmosphere of greatly 
increased optimism created by the Government’s new 
system of long-term price guarantees. But any hope that 
farmers might temporarily forget their economic worries 
was quickly dispelled: delegates lost no time in registering 
fresh complaints. Two complaints from small farmers 
were the most interesting. To one of them Mr Heathcoat- 
Amory should turn a deliberately deaf ear ; to the other 
he should not. 

First—and most foolishly—the union decided, by a small 
majority, to press this year for a price structure which 
would favour milk at the expense of other commodities. 
The profits of dairy producers are falling because of a lack 
of demand ; the suggested policy would inevitably increase 
the size of the milk surplus and the losses on its disposal, 
which mainly fall on producers themselves in a collective 
capacity. For farmers deliberately to try to concentrate 
upon their least profitable branch of production is a most 
curious act—which can only be explained in terms of the 
vulnerability of the union leadership to the plaints of small 
dairy farmers (particularly Welsh ones). 

Secondly, there were many complaints that the govern- 
ment’s proposed improvement grants will not adequately 
aid the small farmer, because he will find it difficult to 
raise the stipulated two-thirds of the capital cost himself, 
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Unfortunately, it is all too true that these grants will mainly 
benefit the larger and more efficient farmers, who simply 
do not need them. It is by a change here that Mr Heath- 
coat-Amory should help the small farmer, not by offering 
him more money to produce more milk which the market 
does not want. 


A German Party Fusion 


OT a year ago, on February 26, 1956, sixteen of the 

48 Free Democrats in the Bundestag formed their 
own Free People’s Party in order to remain in Dr 
Adenauer’s coalition and there represent the right-wing 
liberal cause. Their main assets were some financial back- 
ing here and there in industry, and two competent ministers, 
the deputy chancellor, Herr Bliicher, and the Minister of 
Housing, Herr Preusker. But they had no distinguishing 
ideas and little support in the country. Their poor showing 


in the communal elections warned them clearly enough 


that the party is generally considered to be superfluous. 

Faced with the now stiff-looking § per cent hurdle of 
the electoral law, the Free People’s Party has decided to 
throw in its lot with the right-wing German Party, which 
also anticipates the need for a bit of a leg-up in September 
if it is to get back into the Bundestag in any sort of useful 
shape. The deal is scarcely impressive. The Free People’s 
Party, which comes more and more to look like a handful 
of deputies only, gives up its name entirely to the German 
Party, except in the south and the south-west. A common 
programme has yet to be formulated. In the meantime the 
two parties claim to be united in one negative principle, 
“ bitter resistance to collectivising tendencies.” 

Herr Bliicher is not happy at the merger ; he took no 
part in the negotiations and seems to be thinking seriously 
of going over to the Christian Democrats. Unkind Germans 
are calling the new partnership “ the naked and the dead.” 
To the Christian Democrats, anxious for allies in the next 
Bundestag, it is, however, a convenience. If a party fails 
to get five per cent of the votes cast in September it can 
yet secure seats in proportion to its strength if it can win 
three constituencies outright. The Christian Democratic 
Union will find it well worth while to refrain from opposing 
the new partnership in three constituencies in return for 
their support later ; it would hardly have been willing to 
give the two partners separately three seats each. 


Benelux Out of Step 


nN the European business cycle, Belgium and Holland 

both seem out of step. While Germany and Britain 
are both thinking of easier credit, the Dutch and Belgian 
governments are introducing new measures against infla- 
tion. In Holland the slower growth of exports as a result 
of deflationary policies abroad, and the continuing growth 
of consumption at home, combined last year to produce 
gathering payments difficulties. In Belgium rising prices, 
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the result of boom abroad and rising import costs, have 
aroused alarm. Such delayed reflections of the international 
conjuncture are not uncommon in these two trading nations. 

But they are also out of step with their neighbours in 
another sense. While Britain and Germany have clung 
fairly resolutely to credit restrictions as their main defla- 
tionary weapon, new taxes, and agreed restriction of 
prices and wages, backed by the threat of physical 
controls, promise to play the leading part in Benelux. In 
Holland this is no more than a continuation of a long 
postwar tradition, a disappointrgent for those who had 
been hoping for greater flexibility. But in Belgium the 
sweeping powers to control wages and prices which the 
government is asking are a sharp departure from a tradition 
of orthodoxy ; and they have met bitter political opposition. 

Belgium’s problem—of meeting an “ imported” infla- 
tion—is a difficult one, as Germany has also found. A 
rise in interest rates often cannot stop a rise in prices which 
derives from booming exports or an increase in prices 
abroad. But orthodox critics hold that the past strength 
of the Belgian franc resulted, not from success in holding 
prices down, but from the fact that prices, wages and profits 
have been allowed to take their natural course. Belgium, 
land of economic freedom, has combined one of the highest 
price levels in Europe with one of the hardest currencies ; 
Holland, the planned economy, is suffering from a pay- 
ments crisis despite its low prices and wages. 
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Finland Waits for a Leader 


HE Prime Minister of Finland, Mr Fagerholm, recently 
a remarked in a newspaper article that the leaders of his 
party, the Social Democrats, “ have been proceeding in an 
atmosphere so confused that it might be said that the party 
is no longer being led. . . . The disagreements could be 
considered comic if the position were not so serious.” This, 
although a remarkable statement for a prime minister to 
make, revealed nothing that the Finns did not know already, 
and can have no political repercussions since there is no 
real alternative to the present Social Democrat-Agrarian 
coalition. The lack of leadership, which is unlikely to be 
overcome until the Social Democrat Congress at Easter, 
would matter less if Finland did not need a government 
strong enough to push through unpalatable economic 
reforms. 

Hitherto every cure suggested for the inflation which is 
dogging the country has been blocked, either by pressure 
groups whose interests would be damaged, or by experts 
who have different ideas of what is required. An economic 
council which was asked to produce a plan for stabilising 
the economy recommended, after months of work, a wage 
settlement and economic truce, combined with devaluation 
of the Finnish mark and the application of “ rational 











Arab Refugees 


























HE United Nations General Assembly 

is expected to debate the report of 
the Director-General of the Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
next week. That report sets out clearly 
the fact that at present levels the sub- 
scriptions of member states are not 
enough to sustain existing—already low 
—standards of relief. 

The report covers the twelve months 
ended June 3oth last year and therefore 
does not include the period of the Suez 
crisis. A supplementary report, par- 
ticularly concerning the Gaza refugees, 
shows, however, that the financial posi- 
tion was made worse by the Israeli 
invasion. Even so, the agency’s position 
was already grave by last June. There 
was a deficit on both the relief and 
rehabilitation accounts, which was met 
by drawing on available working capital, 
which consequently fell from $20 million 
to $14 million. “At current rates of 
expenditure,” says the report, “ the avail- 
able capital would last the agency less 
than six months.” 

Contributions should be seen as com- 
modities such as food and clothing and 
other materials. Reluctance to increase 
the contributions means a reduction in 
actual aid because prices are rising. 
Moreover, the number of refugees on 
relief increases, because births outpace 
deaths and resettlement. 

The problem is therefore simply to 





maintain the existing standards, although 
the Advisory Committee on refugees has 
supported the director-general’s pro- 
posal for higher relief scales. (An extra 
100 calories a refugee a day would cost 
about a million dollars a year.) Other, 
genuine, claimants for relief are not now 
provided for at all, and when the 
director-general asked for funds for them 
in 1955 he was referred to voluntary 
agencies which, as was expected, proved 
inadequate. Plans to provide tenting 
for 53,500 bedouin in Jordan could not 
be implemented, and now the tents of 
these people “are in rags.” Other 
examples of failure for lack of funds are 
dotted about the report. 

The problem is immense. There are 
now 922,279 registered refugees (as com- 
pared with 905,986 the previous year) 
and every plan costs a lot of money. 
For example, about $3.5 million would 
be required to house 56,000 families. 
But it is wrong to believe that the United 
Nations provides the funds ; in fact, two 
countries provide 94 per cent, 21 pro- 
vide 6 per cent and the other members 
of Uno provide nothing at all. The 
world’s resources have therefore not 
been mobilised. 

Yet the responsibility lies with the 
General Assembly, which, as_ the 
director-general rightly points out, must 
provide adequate funds or decide what 
sort of relief must be eliminated. In 








theory, at least, the Assembly could 
throw health or education into the lap of 
the host governments and so cut costs. 

His report also draws attention to 
other matters which should be dealt with 
by the Assembly. One of them is the 
failure of host governments to co-operate. 
The most notable is the refusal of the 
Jordan Government to co-operate on 
registration (The Economist, January 
12th, page 128), but there are other cases, 
such as the imprisonment of two inter- 
national officers by the Syrian Govern- 
ment and its restrictions on the move- 
ments of the agency officials. It seems 
clear from the report that there has been 
a deterioration in the relations between 
the Arab governments and the agency. 
It should have firmer backing from the 
Assembly. 

UNRWA gets no credit as a life- 
saving force. On the contrary, Arab 
governments and refugees tend to load it 
with the disfavour that the Assembly 
acquired by its part in the creation of 
Israel. There is a belief that relief is 
a right not requiring gratitude, a sus- 
picion that UNRWA is really a political 
instrument intended to disperse the 
Palestinian Arabs beyond any chance of 
return to their homeland. All this is 
perhaps understandable among the 
refugees, despairing and dejected as they 
are, but it is unforgivable on the part 
of governments. 
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economic principles” to the incomes of the heavily sub- 
sidised smallholders. But this was “ very poorly received ” 
by the Agrarians, and the governor of the Bank of Finland 
refuses to consider devaluation, so the plan was dropped. 
The trades union council (S.K) have refused to abandon 
their right to an increase in wages corresponding to the rise 
in the cost of living, which the employers refuse to pay, 
while the Bank of Finland and the commercial banks blame 
each other for the steady fall in savings. Not even a strong 
government could settle these disputes without becoming 
unpopular with some sections of the community, and the 
various factions among the Social Democrats do not intend 
to risk making enemies until they have settled the contest 
for leadership. Fortunately for them the electorate seems 
quite content to wait. 


Viewing By Halves 


NEAT statistic has been pulled out of the bag—half the 

population of the United Kingdom now have television 
sets in their homes. The Audience Research Department 
of the BBC estimates that at the end of last year nearly 
19 million adults could receive BBC television ; of these, 
73 million could also receive ITA programmes. Since sets 
are believed to be in use for about 40 per cent of programme 
time, this means that, when television is on in an evening, 
one out of every five adults is likely to be watching it: this 
is well over double what the audience was three years ago. 
Moreover, from being at the outset predominantly made up 
(pace the intellectuals’ popular myth) of the wealthier 
classes, the audience must now come close to being a cross- 
section of the population. The tastes of this cross-section ? 
According to the BBC’s own finding, out of every hundred 
viewers whose sets can receive both programmes it would 
be usual to find 38 looking at the BBC and 62 at the ITA. 


Progress with the Parks 


INCE its creation seven years ago the National Parks 
Commission has proved itself an active and vigilant 
body. There are now nine (and may shortly be ten) 
national parks in England and Wales covering altogether 
4,700 square miles—one twelfth of the country. Probably 
there are enough national parks, and possibly too many. 
The commission is now turning to the protection of other 
Stretches of beautiful country where development might 
be controlled without setting up such elaborate machinery. 
Both in these areas and in the national parks the commis- 
sion’s task is often to back up local planning authorities in 
their resistance to such big public bodies as the Forestry. 
Commission and the electricty boards. Much has been done 
to reduce the number of aerial masts by sharing, but the 
commission js up against cost problems in its aesthetically 
laudable desire to get power lines carried under rather than 
over the ground. The choice is often between disfiguring 
natural beauty and making the consumer of other things 
than country walks pay a very high price to preserve it by 
burying cables. 
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There has been little money to spend on national parks 
in recent years. In so far as this has delayed the removal of 
ugly shacks and hoardings, and the provision of better 
facilities for walkers and campers, this is a misfortune. But 
it would be a great mistake to have the parks, and particu- 
larly the remoter ones, too fussily planned and controlled, 
with rustic notices and signposts everywhere, paid wardens 
and the rest. Opening up the parks with new roads would 
destroy their distinctive beauty still more: much of their 
charm is dependent upon a moderate degree of inaccessi- 
bility. It is perhaps as well that there is little money for 
such “ improvements ”; far more worthwhile is the expendi- 
ture outside the parks in creating new rights of way (which 
now make it possible to circumambulate Devon and 
Cornwall) and the disciplining of outdoor advertising. 


De Minimis 


LEGAL case of peculiarly esoteric charm has just been 

settled in the Commercial Court, Queen’s Bench 
Division: that between the Peter Cassidy Seed Co. Ltd., 
and—the wildest fantasy of a Beachcomber or a Timothy 
Shy could devise nothing better—a Finnish firm of ant-egg 
exporters, Osuustukkukaupa I.L. The latter had contracted 
in 1953 to supply a quantity of ant eggs as soon as their 
export licence had been obtained ; had failed to obtain it, 
and so to fulfil their contract ; and had thereby, in the view 
of the arbitrators to whom both parties had agreed to sub- 
mit disputes, rendered themselves liable for damages. This 
decision has now been legally confirmed. 

The case is illuminating in more ways than one. It is, 
for one thing, a striking reminder of what planned 
economies can let themselves in for. Veterans of the 
Ministry of Food still cherish painful memories of that 
long, gruelling campaign which, leading the panzers of 
control deeper and deeper into the tangled by-ways of minor 
commerce, triumphed over the successive threats to the 
British balance of payments offered by imports of sweetened 
fats, icing mixtures and—ultimate manifestation of sweet- 
toothed resourcefulness—piping jelly. No doubt a wildly 
uninhibited trade in ant eggs would be equally menacing 
to the delicately poised economy of Finland; in the 
friendliest and most sympathetic way one may suggest that 
it is better to avoid a poise as delicate as all that. Further, 
the unfortunate Osuustukkukaupa I.L. was stymied, in its 
attempt to get a licence, by the opposition of that majestic 
body the Finnish Ant Egg Exporters’ Association—whose 
advice is legally binding on the State Board of Licences 
and which invariably vetoes licence applications from non- 
members. To establish this kind of alliance between “ self- 
governing ” business groups and official planning organs is 
the dearest wish of the restrictive-minded everywhere ; but 
its results are generally more discreetly wrapped up. It is 
salutary to have them demonstrated at so little cost (with 
all due sympathy for the frustrated aquarists and their ant- 
egg-starved charges) to the public weal. Finally, it is note- 
worthy that the law comes out of the affair rather well. 
It took the trade’s arbitration system—one of those tortuous 
ad hoc affairs, specially designed by businessmen to 
short-circuit the law’s delays—three expensive years to 
reach a provisional decision. It took Mr Justice Devlin an 
hour and threequarters. 














Letters to the Editor 








The Way to Cut Defence 


Sir—In your issue of January sth you 
said that the burden of armaments “ falls 
particularly heavily on the engineering 
and electronics industries and on re- 
search resources, with correspondingly 
adverse effects on exports and industrial 
re-equipment.” 

But it may be argued that so far from 
being a burden the armaments pro- 
gramme is the only stimulus which 
maintains a substantial volume of 
research and a high level. of technical 
skill in the electronics and engineering 
industries of Britain. Who stimulated 
(and paid for) the development of 
radar ? Of UHF radio communication ? 
Of electronic computers? Of jet and 
turbo-jet aircraft engines ? Of nuclear 
reactors ? (Is not the manufacture of 
plutonium even now one of the functions 
of Calder Hall ?) Of the techniques of 
automatic-control (servo) systems ? 
There is a risk that British industry 
may by now be _ so accustomed to rely- 
ing on the risk-free development contract 
from the Ministry that it would be 
reluctant to undertake novel work at 
its own risk—the more so if the with- 
drawal of the Ministry contracts 
occurred at a time of financial uncer- 
tainty.—Yours faithfully, D. A. BELL 
Birmingham. 


Constitution and Choice 


S1rR—You are well aware that the power 
to reject the Sovereign’s choice rested 
on something which has long ago dis- 
appeared: the readiness of the candi- 
date’s own party to risk a split if need be 
and precipitate a General Election. But 
it did not take the disappearance of this 
safeguard to make your distinguished 
predecessor question the procedure. In 
his “English Constitution,’ published 
in 1867, Bagehot wrote: 


Let us suppose the House of Com- 
mons—existing alone and by _ itself 
—to appoint the Premier quite simply, 
just as the shareholders of a railway 
choose a director. At each vacancy, 
whether caused by death or resignation, 
let any member or members have the 
right of nominating a successor; after 
a proper interval, such as the time now 
commonly occupied by a ministerial 
crisis, ten days or a fortnight, let the 
members present vote for the candidate 
they prefer; then let the Speaker count 
the votes and the candidate with the 
greatest number of votes be Premier. 


Bagehot wrote before the days of the 
party leadership election meeting or he 
would have substituted this for the 
House of Commons. At any rate he 
acknowledged that “this mode of 


election would throw the whole choice 
into the hands of the party organisation, 


just as our present does except in so 
far as the Crown interferes with it.” 
Against the “lobbying” you quote as 
an objection, Bagehot points to the 
influences behind the Crown’s choice 
and says: “Very many will intrigue when 
Parliament is perplexed, when parties 
are divided, when alternatives are many, 
when many evil things are possible, 
when cabinet government must _ be 
difficult.” 

His conclusion may be found in his 
own words: 

The judgment of the Sovereign will 
often be worse than the judgment of the 
party and he will be very subject to the 
chronic danger of preferring a respectable 
commonplace man, such as Addington, to 
an independent first-rate man, such as 
Pitt. 

There is the final point that whatever 
its imperfections, the electoral system 
in Bagehot’s day managed more often 
than not to produce a Parliament which 
reflected the different moods of the 
country. ‘Today not only is no inde- 
pendent voice heard but a party without 
an overall majority of votes may never- 
theless secure a majority of seats. If 
we run the risk of being governed by a 
minority, should we not at least ensure 
that it is by a majorityeof that minority 
rather than by a minority of a minority ? 
—Yours faithfully, 


Huby, near Leeds S. E. GRAHAM 


The Successor 


S1ir—You attempt, understandably but I 
think unworthily, to explain away the 
fact that for once one of your most 
confident predictions has proved wrong, 
namely that Mr Butler was the certain, 
in fact the only possible, successor to 
Sir Anthony Eden. 

There is today a large body of opinion 
which believes in the sanctity of agree- 
ments and of treaties, in honest 
diplomacy, and which feels also that we 
have been shamefully treated by our 
American allies (so called). Now the 
people who hold these opinions are not 
just a recalcitrant minority on the right 
wing of the Conservative party; they 
are not all Conservatives, but they 
constitute, in my opinion, more than 
half the nation. They have no wish to 
apologise for the Suez expedition. 

The fact that it was mismanaged and 
not pushed to its pre-ordained conclu- 
sion has left this body of opinion feeling 
bitter and frustrated. It is wounded, 
and has therefore just as much right to 
be included under your all-embracing 
“bandage” as the numerically much 
weaker body of opinion represented by 
the Observer, the Manchester Guardian, 
and you, Sir. Would it not be more 
in keeping with your traditions to admit 
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that Mr Macmillan’s appointment has 
proved that on occasions even the best 
newspapers can be wrong ?—Yours 
faithfully, TEMPLEMORE 
Arthurstown, Co. Wexford. 


Kenya Line-up 


SirR—As a late colleague and close friend 
of all the European elected members, I 
suggest that your article of January 12th 
is very wide of the mark. 


There never has been during my 35 
years’ experience of our Legislative 
Council, nor is there now, any European 
“line-up” against the African. The 
basic issue always has been and is the 
Indian question. The Indian problem 
was the underlying issue in the recent 
general election, exacerbated by Pandit 
Nehru’s late posturing. If it had not 
been for positive election assurances that 
they would resist any further encroach- 
ment on the Executive by Indians, as 
distinct from Muslims, one additional 
European Minister would certainly have 
been defeated and the other would have 
had a much more difficult passage.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Ewart S. GRoGAN 
Nairobi 


Squaring the 
Philosophic Circle 


Sir—Your reviewer of my book affirms 
that the Age of Reason has gone. It 
seems that the Age of Authority has 
come in with a vengeance. In his 
preamble to the review he tells us what 
we have to think about a number of 
difficult questions in a tone implying 
short shrift for deviationists. 


In fairness to myself, in the face of 
your many readers who are unlikely to 
see my book, I ask leave to point out 
that he has made an elementary howler 
in relation to the one argument of mine 
that he deigns to discuss. He thinks 
that he can draw an analogy between 
successive experiences that vindicate a 
hypothesis and my argument relating to 
experience on a continuity. My very 
lengthy discussion of the many complex 
and subtle matters relevant to the vindi- 
cation of hypotheses should have made 
this analogy seem to him entirely out 
of place. But let us waive that. He 
writes that, by this analogy, if a man 
made predictions on the basis of a 
general hypothesis, and if the hypothesis 
was verified on each of 99 successive 
occasions before it was falsified, the 
probability of any one of these predic- 
tions being correct would be 99/100. In 
fact by this analogy only the last of the 
predictions would have that probability 
of being correct. And that, on the face 
of it, is not so very “absurd.”—Yours 
faithfully, Roy Harrop 
Christ Church, Oxford 


Amalgam of Accountants 


Sir—Sir David Eccles has inherited an 
opportunity and a duty: he should 
secure the withdrawal of the proposed 
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merger of chartered and incorporated 
accountants. The Board of Trade is 
being ignored by the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants in England and Wales. 
The slight stems from paragraph 19 of 
the institute’s memorandum to its mem- 
bers, which says in effect: if the merger 
fails and the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants accepts approved accoun- 
tancy service in industry, integration 
would probably be removed “for all 
time ” and the Society and the Associa- 
tion of Certified and Corporate Accoun- 
tants (which already accepts such 
service) would be acting “against the 
long-term interests both of the profession 
and of the public.” 


But it is the Board of Trade (not the 
institute) which has the duty under sec- 
tion 161 of the Companies Act, 1948, to 
pronounce on matters of public moment 
and it has done so and recognised the 
association equally with the institute and 
the society. 

And why this provocation of the asso- 
ciation ? Only two years ago the insti- 
tute, the society and the Board of Trade 
gave their blessing to a scheme whereby 
about 1,000 persons in non-statutory 
accountancy bodies were to become 
members of the association and there- 
fore become eligible to audit the 
accounts of public companies. This 
scheme was later defeated by members 
of the association. The background to 
the scheme was to pave the way for 
amending legislation to extend statutory 
qualifications to exempt private com- 
panies. Yet the institute, which 
approved these persons gaining statutory 
authority through membership of the 
association, now says unmistakably that 
the association’s qualification is against 
the interests of the public.—Yours faith- 
fully, COLIN PERRY 
Sutton, Surrey 


* 


Sir—A factor playing an important part 
in the deliberations of the “ Chartered ” 
and “Incorporated ” Accountants is the 
question of “articles.” It seems to be 
taken for granted that this is the most 
efficient method of training accountants. 
How can it be ? Just because a person 
is an efficient and capable accountant, 
it does not make him, automatically, a 
good teacher of the accountants’ craft. 
Whilst many accountants do have 
“training schemes” for their articled 
clerks and the student societies of the 
institute and the society are excellent 
there are still many cases of the articled 
clerk being “an unpaid human adding- 
up machine.” 

The rule that all accountants should 
be allowed to take articled clerks 
Should be revised, and greater pub- 
licity should be given to the excellent 
scheme devised by the three main 
accountancy bodies whereby would-be 
accountants may take a three-year Uni- 
versity course leading to B.Sc (Econ) 
during the course of their articles.— 
Yours faithfully, JoHN Paxton 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset 
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Cities in the Motor Age 


THE METROPOLITAN 
TATION PROBLEM. 
By Wilfred Owen. 

USA: The Brookings Institution. London: 
Faber. 311 pages. 32s. 6d. $4.50. 


N the United States, as in Britain, 
advocates of improved motor roads 
between cities are today encountering 
the argument that these roads_ will 
deliver so much more motor traffic into 
the cities as to choke traffic circulation 
within them, accelerating “ 
downtown.” The difference is that in 
the United States the motorways have 
come before the argument (and keep on 
coming): in Britain the argument has 
come before even the first of the motor- 
ways. 

In many American cities, the com- 
plaint is true enough: the turnpikes and 
the urban expressways feeding in from 
them have created more congestion, not 
less. No major American city except 
Los Angeles is really adapted to the 
automobile age (and even the freeways 
of Los Angeles put a good deal of strain 
on the car commuter, while it is arguable 
that the meaning of the word “city” 
has to be stretched to include that vast 
encampment of motorised humanity.) 
Most other American cities have 
problems of public and private trans- 
port broadly similar in kind to those of 
European cities though more acute in 
degree: more of their travel in and out 
is done by car; but their roads, in the 
centre and on the fringes, are wider, 
and more off-street parking inside the 
city usually exists, so that the emphasis 
of the problem is sometimes comparable. 
No American city, except metropolitan 
New York, has nearly as small a per- 
centage entering it by car as most 
European cities (and even in New York 
the figure is about 17 per cent,. against 
I-2 per cent in London): but in the 
United States a low percentage usually 
means that congestion has driven many 
people to leave their cars at home, while 
in Europe far fewer of the suburban 
population possess:cars to give them the 
choice. 

Another difference is that in the 
United States no proposals for restric- 
tive solutions of this problem have a 
chance: they would be foreign to the 
American temper. Traffic engineers 
may advise the banning of cars or 
trucks from the centre of their cities ; 
but in the very few cases where any 
measures to cut down mctor circulation 
at the centre have in fact been put into 
practice, they have been complemented 
with off-street parking close to the 
centres, or with freight terminal areas 
fairly well in from which the goods can 
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be delivered in fewer trucks. In most 
urbanised areas in America, as this well- 
documented study from the Brookings 
Institution emphasises, 

Neither economic analysis nor trans- 
portation history suggests a return to 
public transportation on a scale that 
would be decisive... . Planning of the 
urban area must recognise that car 
Ownership has become a_ necessary 
adjunct to home ownership. 

The United States is thus too far 
committed to the automobile age to spare 
thought upon freezing or recreating pre- 
motorised patterns of urban transport. 
The process is less advanced in Britain, 
and it is reasonable to talk about avoid- 
ing other people’s mistakes: neverthe- 
less, people who have to reckon with 
transport in British and European cities 
would do well to accept the same basic 
assumptions. Public transport systems 
on this side of the Atlantic are less 
moribund ; but they are already facing 
the same problem of slackening total 
demand with maintained or increasing 
demand at peak hours that has ham- 
strung so many American transit ser- 
vices. 

The trend from public to personal 
transport seems certain to continue if 
living standards rise in Britain—and Lon- 
don Transport, for example, recognises 
this. Development of public transport 
must be knit into the provision of im- 
proved motor circulation within cities— 
for example, the operation of high speed 
buses along lanes in urban expressways 
reserved exclusively to them at peak 
hours, and the co-ordination, in pricing 
and time tables, of fringe parking outside 
the city centre, fast tube services, and 
disincentive charges for kerb parking in 
the heart of cities. 

Mr Owen is concerned more to expose 
the problem than to solve it by any neat 
formula. But he does conclude that the 
redesign of major surface streets, within 
the constant process of renewal of every 
city, Must aim either to move traffic or to 
give access to urban property: the 
attempt to do both has failed. He holds 
that in the United States—as certainly 
in Britain—too large a proportion of 
highway expenditure goes on rural road 
improvement, too little on the city road 
systems, which carry the heaviest traffic 
(and because of land values are in- 
herently more expensive to improve). 
Mr Owen also believes that more 
scientific pricing of transport (and park- 
ing) services is required to maximise 
revenues ; and that the pooling of trans- 
port revenues—probably under com- 


bined transport authorities—may be the 
most promising way to improve city 
transport as a whole. Provision of better 
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transport facilities, he adds, can more- 
over only improve matters if all chances 
of staggering working and shopping 
hours are seized, and if geographical and 
population limits are imposed on the 
metropolitan sprawl—which means con- 
gestion of living and working, as well 
as travelling. 


Mad Madge of Newcastle 


MARGARET THE FIRST: A Biography 
of Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of New- 
castle, 1623-1673. 
By Douglas Grant. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 25s. 
§ fern susceptible Pepys did not “ like 
her at all.” He thought “ Mad 
Madge of Newcastle’s” deportment 
“ ordinary,” and her “ antick dress ” and 
patches unattractive. He saw her, not 
as Lely painted her, but as a contem- 
porary Gilray might have drawn her. 
And Mrs Evelyn and Dorothy Osborne 
disliked her curls, gestures and “ airy 
rambling conversation.” Yet the 
widowed Earl of Newcastle (Charles II 
made him a duke later), recently defeated 
at Marston Moor, fell in love with her 
at Henrietta Maria’s exiled court ; and 
despite a gap of thirty years in their 
ages, their love, attested by letters and 
poems as well as by her biography of 
him, endured. 

Married in 1645, they lived pre- 
cariously abroad till the Restoration ; 
she sold her trinkets for food ; creditors 
besieged them; he had to remain in 
Antwerp as a surety while she was in 
London in 1651 beseeching the Com- 
monwealth Commissioners to release for- 
feited funds to pay his debts—a hopeless 
mission for the wife of “a notorious 
royalist”; but she relieved her pro- 
longed frustration by writing “ Poems 
and Fancies ” published in 1653. Twenty 
other books followed, published at New- 
castle’s expense—philosophic and scien- 
ufic speculations (including a theory of 
the atom) plays, orations (undelivered) 
and “ space-fiction.” She despised 
grammar, and her spelling is bewilder- 
ing even by seventeenth century stan- 
dards. Her renown was inflated by the 
readiness of college libraries (particularly 
in practical Cambridge) to accept her 
works in the hope of ducal benefactions. 
Trinity proclaimed her “ Minerva and 
Athens.” 

The threads of autobiography in her 
writings are skilfully woven by Mr 
Grant into a story in which she lives; 
though both her “ speculations ” and his 
comments might well be pruned. Her 
prophetic enthusiasm for the scientific 
arguments which heralded the eighteenth 
century enlightenment and_ industrial 
revolution, her cheerful courage in civil 
war and exile, and her devotion to her 
husband more than counterbalance her 
ostentatious eccentricities. Unique 
among the few women writers of her 
day, she wished to be called “ Margaret 
the First.” Despite her versatility she 


253 pages. 


was hardly “ Minerva”; but perhaps 
one can think of her, not unkindly, as a 
seventeenth-century mixture of Marie 
Corelli and C. S. Lewis. 


Supplying the Middle East 


FOOD AND INFLATION IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST, 1940-1945. 

By E. M. H. Lloyd. 

Stanford University Press. London: 


Oxford University Press, 389 pages. 48s. 


pe author of this important work, 
a publication sponsored by the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity as one of a group of studies on 
food and agriculture in the last war, 
has had a long and distinguished career 
as a governmental expert on problems 
of food and agriculture. In 1943-44 he 
served as Economic Adviser to the 
Minister of State in the Middle East. 
This book is written, with the aid of 
official papers, in the light of that ex- 
perience. 

His theme covers a period in which 
British influence in the Middle East was 
at its zenith. British troops were sta- 
tioned throughout the area. The Axis 
control of the Mediterranean had cut 
the Middle East off from many of its 
traditional markets and outside sources 
of supply. British military expenditure 
was pumping money into the area on an 
unprecedented scale, at a time when the 
demands of the war made any but the 
most essential imports and exports im- 
possible for lack of shipping space. At 
the same time, Britain’s power was 
dangerously extended, and Rommel was 
loose in Cyrenaica. Uncontrolled infla- 
tion and famine meant riots and civil 
strife throughout the Middle East at a 
time when tranquillity was essential. 

The theoretical means of fighting in- 
flation—increased taxation, forced loans, 
savings campaigns and the sale of gold 
—all require, except for the last of these, 
a degree of governmental control and 
competence which was not present in 
many of the countries concerned. Gold 
sales were used on a small scale, but the 
need to conserve Britain’s gold and dollar 
balances made this only of limited value. 
Control of inflation depended on the 
control of food prices. This could be 
maintained only if the operation of a 
private market were prevented, and this 
meant the collection and distribution by 
government agencies of the food supplies 
produced in the area. 

The importance of this was reinforced 
by the threat of famine in the Middle 
East after the exceptionally bad harvests 
of 1941, a threat that necessitated the 
diversion of over 600,000 tons of ship- 
ping to carrying cereals into the areas 
at the height of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
It became clear that local production 
would have to be expanded to avoid the 
recurrence of such a necessity, and that 
the control of imports and reserve stocks 
of cereals would have to be centralised. 
Only by the Middle East acting as a unit 
could its needs be met from its own 
resources. This became the task of the 
Middle East Supply Centre. 

Inevitably, in the light of the present 
problems of the Middle East with the 
continuous pressure of population on 
resources, it is the work of the Middle 
East Supply Centre that is of the most 
interest today. Mr Lloyd provides a 
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good deal of evidence on the economic 
aspects of the centre’s work. But he 
has not set out to write a history of 
the centre, only to discuss the economic 
problems it faced.) He makes it clear 
that the centre succeeded in avoiding 
any major disturbance to the customary 
patterns of food consumption ; that its 
influence was important in avoiding a 
worse inflation than in fact occurred : 
and that the degree to which it was 
successful was governed ultimately by 
the amount of co-operation shown by 
the local governments. What he does 
not throw much light on, however, is 
the political basis on which the centre's 
success was founded, and the control of 
imports, including the vital imports of 
fertilisers, through the control of ship- 
ping. Plans to revive the Middle Eastern 
Supply Centre need to recognise the 
unique, the unrepeatable conditions for 
the centre’s success. 


Sex-War Correspondent 


WOMAN, THE DOMINANT SEX. 
By Hendrik de Leeuw. 
Arco. 192 pages. 16s. 


OW bad can a book be? A real 
book, that is ; not a horror-comic, a 
paperback garnished with screaming 
blondes, or the printed equivalent of a 
feelthy picture, but a book decently 
printed, bound in stiff covers, substanti- 
ally priced, and sent to reputable periodi- 
cals for review? It is this question, 
rather than that of subject-matter, atti- 
tude and treatment, which is primarily 
posed by “ Woman, the Dominant Sex ” 
—subtitled “ From Bloomers to Bikinis.” 
Mr de Leeuw (described as a sociologist!) 
has a theme of genuine interest and im- 
portance ; the changing relation between 
the sexes, with special, though not exclu- 
sive, reference to America. It is a theme 
that can be, and has been, treated from 
many different angles—those, for in- 
stance, of Miss Margaret Mead, Mr 
Philip Wylie, Dr Kinsey, Mr James 
Thurber, and the anonymous composers 
of limericks ; and in any of these classes 
an example may be, as the cowboy said 
of the pancake, good of its kind. What 
passes comprehension is the motive— 
other than that of cashing in on the word 
“sex” in the titlh—of Mr de Leeuw’s 
publishers in producing this frenzied 
sputter of bad temper, ill-digested read- 
ing, irrelevance and illiteracy. Samples: 
“These wenches and cloth horses, who 
undulate and ambulate their well-propor- 
tioned torsos especially for the delecta- 
tion of fusty sugar-daddies” .: . “ The 
English surgeon, William Acton, even 
stressed the fact in a book that to attri- 
bute sexual feeling to a woman was 2 
‘vile espersion.’” ... “ Using feminine 
pulchritude wherever same is possible, 
sexy sensationalism of headlines is there- 
fore the lucrative pitch.” > oe 
ushered in another changed look into, 
what became known as, the Edwardian 
or Gibson Girl era.” . . . The foregoing 
are chosen for brevity alone; at para- 
graph length even worse is available. 
Little new can be learned here about 
American women or indeed any others. 
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What the reader does discover is that Mr 
de Leeuw has a card index stocked with 
odd facts about ceremonial defloration, 
frigidity, the Early Christian Church, 
advertisers’ slogans, suffragettes, the 
abortion rate in Japan ; that he carries a 
chip on his shoulder and some more 
noxious insect than a bee in his bonnet ; 
and (since he has half a dozen books to 
what may be called his credit) that he 
knows what will find a publisher and, 
when published, sell. This last piece of 
information is perhaps more sociologic- 
ally significant than anything contained 
between the shocking-pink covers of 
“Woman, The Dominant Sex”; it is 
certainly at least as depressing. 


The End of Weimar 


GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER 
REPUBLIK : Volume II. 

By Erich Eyck. 

Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Ziirich. 621 pages. 
DM.22.80. 


OT everyone likes Eyck. That 

much one learns from the author’s 
foreword to the second volume of his 
history of the Weimar Republic. He 
pleads with his German readers not to 
reject the lessons they may learn from 
history with the facile formula of 
Emigranten-Ressentiment. In that fore- 
word—in the need for it—is the crux 
of the matter. 

This concluding volume takes us from 
the Treaty of Locarno to the torchlight 
procession that celebrated Hitler’s acces- 
sion to power. Dr Eyck has a large 
canvas and paints his picture in broad, 
sure strokes, with the care, sweep, and 
shrewd observation of the true historian. 
However much the German reader 
apostrophised in the foreword may 
disagree with the interpretation of some 
details, he must—he should—recognise 
the probity of the approach, the justice 
{admittedly rough in one or two places) 
of the whole. (Incidentally there are 
also a few slips and printing errors.) 

Judgment is not withheld. Td mince 
words, says the author, would be a sin 
against the future. The Social Demo- 
crats’ ineptitude, Hindenburg’s 
treachery, the nationalists’ bestiality— 
from Hugenberg’s impenetrable illogic 
to Hitler’s congratulations to convicted 
murderers—are all set down. The 
atmosphere of violence is recreated and 
in it takes place the struggle between 
those to whom the recovery of their class 
Or nation was not synonymous with the 
suppression or downfall of others, and 
those to whom it was. The latter won. 

One of the things that emerges with 
particular clarity is how the nationalists 
treated the true patriots. The account 
of the Locarno Conference is most 
Moving, as is Stresemann’s entire story 
up to his early death—and beyond it, to 
Briand’s pilgrimage to his grave. Strese- 
mann is the hero of the book, defended 
even against the accusation ‘of having 
ignored secret German rearmament. If 
he did, says the author, he was in the 
a of the Entente Governments, 

which lifted controls instead of raising 
Permitted limits. He does not think that 


matters would have been helped, and 
German democracy preserved, by earlier 
or greater concessions. The nationalists 
were ungrateful and unappeasable. They 
were intransigent and violent within, 
and intransigent and bent on violence 


without ; and they were as cynical about 
their people’s misery as were the 
communists. 


Interim Report 


ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By Dorothy Marshall. 

Longmans. 288 pages. 30s. 


ISS MARSHALL’S _ sensible, 

unpretentious survey is intended 
as a “ background book ” ; appropriately, 
the illustrations are excellent. She has 
her minor fads and fancies; at times 
she can be verbose and repetitive ; while 
in balance between topics, and in scale 
of treatment, there is some puzzling 
differentiation. However, this is a 
thorough and readable account of life in 
eighteenth-century England, and the 
many readers it deserves should be 
grateful that so sound a scholar has 
undertaken a very difficult task. Yet 
they may also feel some disappointment 
and a certain irritation—which will not 
be entirely Miss Marshall’s fault. 

Historians used to see the past as a 
progression, in which the clear-cut stages 
were firmly labelled and dramatically 
presented. In their personal relations 
there was something of the same clarity 
and violence. Dirty linen was publicly 
washed, and dog ate dog in the quar- 
terlies. Nowadays the profession is more 
discreet, both in ideas and behaviour. 
In the privacy of their journals, his- 
torians still persecute one another, and 
proclaim the epoch-making significance 
of trivialities. But when they turn to 
confront the outside world their 
manners improve and the ranks are 
closed. Scholarly caution becomes acute, 
and qualified statement the order of the 
day. To stress change is out of fashion, 
even improper ; continuity is what his- 
torians look for and usually find. No 
wonder that much is made to seem flat, 
blurred and baffling; no wonder the 
entertaining amateurs and the academic 
renegades are so prosperous. 

Miss Marshall is a respected profes- 
sional, across whose book lie the shadows 
of Ashton and Namier. She would no 
more think of talking about “ the Indus- 
trial Revolution ” than of political parties 
in an_ eighteenth-century parliament. 
However, it is one thing to demolish the 
old, exciting myths, essential as this may 
be ; it is another to make contemplation 
of the wreckage a satisfying substitute 
for the patterns broken up. Until the 
history of the century has been revised 
to take account of the brilliantly destruc- 
tive criticism of almost a generation, no 
really adequate introduction can be pro- 
vided for the common reader. Miss 
Marshall’s agreeable volume is an 
interim report, which has the defects of 
its virtues. She,is too competent an his- 
torian not to spread doubt and uncer- 
tainty as well as sweetness and light. 








Hungarian 
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NICHOLAS KALLAY 


A personal account of a nation’s 
struggle in the second world war. 
(Columbia U.P.) 42s. net 


Central Banking 
after Bagehot 


R. S. SAYERS 


Professor Sayers discusses some 

aspects of central banking in the 
light of English experience since 
Bagehot’s classic Lombard Street. 
18s. net 


United States 


Imports and 
World Trade 


HENRY G. AUBREY 


The author makes a new approach 
to the solution of ‘the dollar 
problem’, by examining the 
prospects of greater American 
imports over the next twenty years. 
He shows convincingly that the rise 
is likely to be much greater than 
has been commonly assumed. 

21s. net 
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PROF. P. SARGANT FLORENCE 
[10s. 6d.] 


‘ A wise and temperate analysis. . . . 
Altogether, a model of compression, 
learning and reason, which should 
help many students to degrees and 
many bigots to understanding.’ 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST. JUST OUT 


The Byzantine 
World 


PROF. J. M. HUSSEY [10s. 6d.] 


Describes the contribution of the 
Byzantine world, and how it 
maintained the continuity of its 
cultural life down to its final conquest 
by the Ottoman Turks. 
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Modern italy 
MARGARET CARLYLE [10s. 6d.] 


An account of the different political 
and economic questions in a country 
still sharply divided into an 
industrialized and prosperous north 
and a poverty-stricken agricultural 
south. COMING MARCH 
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A Dig 
THE BURIED PYRAMID. 


By M. Zakaria Goneim. 
Longmans. 174 pages. 18s. 


i i~ author is the Chief Inspector of 
Antiquities at Saqqara, the vast 
cemetery of Memphis, the second capital 
of Egypt in antiquity, which was situated 
about twenty miles south of Cairo. The 
necropolis in his charge served almost 
uninterruptedly from the beginning of 
Egyptian history down to Roman times, 
well over three thousand years. In this 
labyrinth of tombs 
chose for excavation in 1951 a site 
which looked on the air photographs like 
a vast buried rectangle. This soon re- 
vealed itself as an enclosure wall built 
of local limestone with a casing of finer 
limestone from quarries on the other 
side of the Nile. In workmanship it 
closely resembled the enclosure of King 
Djoser of the Third Dynasty, which lies 
at a short distance to the north-west. 
Djoser’s enclosure having a step pyramid 
in its centre, the excavator naturally 
searched for one inside the new enclo- 
sure and found it there, though un- 
finished, for it had only a maximum of 
23 feet instead of the planned 230 feet 
in seven steps. Outside the pyramid to 
the north the entrance was discovered, 
leading first through a deep ditch then 
through a rock-cut passage to the burial 
chamber situated under the pyramid. 
The passage was blocked with stones at 
three points and these blockages seemed 
undisturbed. The alabaster sarcophagus, 
which was the only object found in the 
burial chamber, could therefore still be 
expected to contain the mummy of the 
royal builder of the pyramid together 
with his funeral equipment, and it was 
a great disappointment when it was 
found empty, probably never having 
been used for a burial. 


The close resemblance to the enclosure 
and pyramid of Djoser suggested that 
the new pyramid complex must also be 
of Third Dynasty date, though a little 
later than Djoser to judge by the more 
developed technique of its stone build- 
ing, and therefore the date postulated 
for it is roughly 2750 Bc. Owing to its 
unfinished state valuable indications 
could be ascertained about the way in 
which pyramids were built—a vexed and 
much discussed problem. The: king’s 
name was found on clay sealings— 
Sekhem-khet, a hitherto unknown king 
—but apart from these sealings and the 
sarcophagus the finds were rather 
meagre: a few hundred stone vessels, a 
smal] hoard of golden bracelets, and 61 
papyri dating from the sixth century BC, 
still unread, but which on closer ex- 
amination might easily turn out to be 
the most informative objects of the 
whole dig. 

The excavator had the felicitous idea 
of having his manuscript recast by 
Leonard Cottrell, an experienced nar- 
rator and himself author of a thrilling 
book on excavations in Egypt. The 
present account is thus not only accurate, 
but also very readable. The selecting 
of the spot for the dig, the excavation 


Zakaria Goneim - 


with its incidents, hopes and disappoint- 
ments, the description of the buildings 
and objects found, all are presented in 
an enthusiastic and fascinating manner. 
Moreover, there is no need for the reader 
to hunt in reference books for informa- 
tion to understand the historical and 
archeological aspect of the excavations, 
for the book opens with an introduction 
into the history of Egypt, containing 
also all the necessary information on 
pyramids in general and that of Djoser 
in particular, including their religious 
background. Elsewhere in the book use- 
ful digressions are found wherever re- 
quired for the understanding of an 
archzological phenomenon. 


Man and His Culture 


MAN, CULTURE AND SOCIETY. 
Edited by Harry L. Shapiro. 
Oxford University Press. 393 pages. 45s. 


HE editor of this collective work is 

chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology of the American Museum 
of Natural History and his fellow con- 
tributors are leading professionals in this 
field, mainly American, but including 
one French and four British. Its object 
is to give “the intelligent reader” and 
“the beginning student ” an understand- 
ing of the scope of anthropology in the 
broad meaning of that term. How far 
the book will in fact appeal to “ intelli- 
gent readers ” who do not happen to be 
“beginning students” is problematic: 
collective authorship, however necessary 
for works of broad scope at an advanced 
level, hardly lends itself to attractive 
exposition and is surely unnecessary in 
an elementary book ; nor can it be said 
that the volume is likely to attract by 
its external appearance and_ general 
make-up. Yet the book covers a subject 
of great human interest in a thoroughly 
competent, if seldom inspired, manner, 
and may confidently be recommended 
to anyone desiring to know more about 
anthropology. 

Dr Shapiro begins with an admirably 
succinct account of the physical attri- 
butes of man and of his evolution, but 
the rest of the book is concerned with 
aspects of his cultural life. Of the five 
chapters dealing with the more or less 
remote past, that most likely to interest 
English readers deals with Pre- 
Columban man in North America and 
provides the most up-to-date outline at 
present available. There follow chapters 
based primarily on the study of con- 
temporary societies and dealing with 
broad aspects of social life: the nature 
and growth of culture; invention and 
cultural change ; language and writing ; 
human groupings and the family; 
religion ; primitive economics. Finally, 
as if to emphasise the relevance of 
modern anthropological studies, Robert 
Redfield writes on “How Human 
Society Operates.” 

The day is indeed long past when 
anthropology could be regarded as the 
province exclusively of thase who devote 
themselves to primitive peoples. The 
categories in which modern social 
anthropologists deal are relevant to all 
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societies and, indeed, the more highly 
integrated society becomes the greater 
the scope for applying the insights 
gained from comparative study of 
simpler societies. This has been recog- 
nised for some years in North America 
where the professional consultants hired 
by business corporations have for some 
time included experts in this field. One 
has the impression that in Britain such 
weighty matters as sales promotion, 
labour relations and even shareholder 
management have hitherto been left to 
the intuitive or amateur anthropology of 
business executives. If America is a 
mirror of our own future, we may expect 
a new profession before we are very 
much older. Anyone wishing to be in 
on the ground floor might well consider 
the expenditure of 45s., even if for the 
time being he intends to retain his 
amateur status. 


Shorter Notice 


PORTRAIT OF GREECE. 
By Lord Kinross and Dimitri. 
Maz Parrish. 127 pages. 35s. 


This is a book both for the armchair 
and the genuine traveller. It gives the 
former a very clear idea what Delphi, 
Olympia, Athens, Crete, Rhodes, Mount 
Athos and so on look like; and it gives 
those who can visit these places for them- 
selves a lively and illuminating survey of 
their history and background. Text and 
photographs (by the Greek photographer, 
Dimitri) complement each other and are 
nicely balanced. The photographs are 
coloured—sometimes, one suspects, over- 
coloured ; the prose is unobtrusive and 
always excellent. In addition there is a 
swift survey of 4,000 years of Greek history 
in not much*more than four pages, which 
is a model of what such a survey should be. 

This is not primarily a book about the 
Greeks of today—although there are some 
memorable descriptions of them, making 
the most of a trip between the islands, for 
instance, or at Epidaurus watching “in a 
mood of enthralled concentration . . . the 
work of a familiar and favourite playwright, 
Euripides.” There are only 120-odd pages 
of text, so the author has eschewed most 
of the minutiz of travel—the crush in the 
bus or the eccentric attire of the café pro- 
prietor—which make or mar most travel 
books. But he has clearly enjoyed des- 
cribing, with light-hearted erudition, the 
trials and triumphs of the ancient 
Greeks (particularly, one feels, their deal- 
ings with the Delphic oracle). Inevitably, 
those who retrace some of their own travels 
in Greece when reading this book will 
sometimes feel with regret, and perhaps 
even a sense of grievance, that Lord Kin- 
ross has not emphasised what seemed to 
them the best view or the most striking 
mosaic. But most would agree that his 
attempt to describe, in two brief para- 
graphs, the effect that the Parthenon has on 
those who visit it is a very good attempt 
indeed. 


Books Received 


CONSEQUENTIAL LOss: and 
Claims. 

By Denis Riley. Sweet and Maxwell. 373 
pages. 50s. 

INCOME Tax: Law and Practice. 
Seventh edition. 

By Cecil A. Newport and H. G. S. 
_— Sweet and Maxwell. 484 pages. 
Os. 


Insurance 


Twenty- 
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AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Atomic Powers 


Washington, D.C. 
HE share of defence in President Eisenhower’s new 
Budget, for the year ending on June 30, 1958, reaches 

the predicted grand total of $38 billion, without including 
spending on foreign military assistance, stockpiling or the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This is $2 billion more than 
the estimates of military spending for the current, 1957, 
year. As always in peacetime, it is a compromise between 
what the military chiefs and their supporters say is necessary 
for a sound defence and what the nation’s fiscal authorities 
feel is the most that is consistent with the maintenance 
of a sound national economy. Despite the immediate pro- 
tests of the Secretary of the Treasury against extravagance, 
and the soft laments of General Twining for the billions 
refused to the Air Force, the figures shocked no one. All 
the services habituaHy fix their “ absolute minimum require- 
ments” at a point higher than their expectations. This 
year their minimums totalled $47 billion, or $9 billion more 
than the President approved. Actually this was fairly close, 
by budget standards. A few years ago when the services’ 
pleas for new money added up to $104 billion they were 
sheared to $60 billion. 

How Congress will react during the coming months of 
extended committee hearings in both houses will obviously 
depend a good deal on world developments, in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. The air-minded members, who are 
highly vocal, will undoubtedly press for an increase in the 
Air Force’s funds larger than the proposed rise from 
$16.8 billion this year to $17.6 billion. They will hardly 
be mollified by a defence spokesman’s assurance that much 
of the extra $900 million forced on the Administration by 
Congress last year has never actually been spent and in 
effect is being transferred into the air funds for the coming 
year. Another lively subject is sure to be the question of 
which service is to produce which missile. The Budget 
says very little about this issue, which involves the ambitions 
of all three services. But criticisms of the defence spending 
which, the President says, affords “a wise and reasonable 
degree of protection ” will have to await fuller knowledge 
of just what is hidden in the'massive totals of expenditure. 

Research and development for all three services, for 
example, are set down as costing only $1.66 billion, against 
$1.68 billion in the current year. But the figures are mis- 
leading. An immense element of research is involved in 
testing and evaluating new weapons. But by the peculiar 
magic of cost-accounting this item is buried invisibly in 
“ operations,” while “ new facilities ” includes another large 

—amount, equally invisible, and also logically chargeable to 





for the Services 









research. One expert on the Budget estimates that these 
hidden items would bring the total to about $6 billion, 
against $5.2 billion this year. Only in the committee hear- 
ings, themselves largely secret, will some of these matters 
be made clear enough for intelligent criticism. 


* 


Much is in the open. There will be none of the big 
reductions in manpower which seemed likely a few months 
ago. All the armed services will remain about as they are 
at present (Army 1,000,000 officers and men, Navy 675,000, 
Marines 200,000, Air Force 925,000). Firepower, how- 
ever, will be increased appreciably by the new weapons. 
Purchases of missiles (as distinguished from research into 
new missiles) will call for $2.6 billion. This represents a 
moderate increase. While many of the missiles will of neces- 
sity carry conventional warheads, President Eisenhower’s 
message states plainly that the United States “ will continue 
to increase the number and variety of nuclear weapons.” 
It is significant that the emphasis will be on tactical weapons 
and those producing less radio-active fall-out. This may 
possibly indicate a belated admission by the Atomic Energy 
Commission (which contracts for all nuclear weapons) that 
there is, after all, some justification for the biological 
scientists’ persistent protest against weapons with a large 
fall-out of the obviously perilous radio-active dust. 

The emphasis to be placed on tactical nuclear weapons, 
rather than on strategic, long-range (and less accurate) 
devices, underlines the belief of the Administration, which 
is shared by the military, that the smaller the fission-type 
mechanism can become, the fuller can be the employment 
of nuclear warheads by the surface forces. In 1945, tech- 
nology was able to produce only a nuclear bomb of immense 
dimensions. The 280 mm. (roughly 11 inch) gun developed 
by the Army showed how much smaller the atomic package 
could be, and encourages the belief that by this time it may 
be suitable for field guns of even smaller calibre and shorter 
range. This would mean that there has been success in 
reducing the fall-out ; otherwise a field commander could 
not risk using such a weapon lest a shifting wind bring 
lethal radio-active dust back on his own forces. 

The announcement that the Army will develop six “atomic 
support commands ” in the coming year was one of the few 
surprises in the Budget. This helps to explain the decision 
to reduce the number of field-strength divisions from 18 to 
17, and to start reducing the size of the standard division 
itself so as to make it more mobile. The new weapons will 
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provide it with even greater fire-power. The combat men 
squeezed out of divisional organisations will be channelled 
into corps and army artillery (largely missiles from now on) 
and notably into these new atomic support commands. Only 
guarded descriptions of the atomic commands are available, 
because they are still partly experimental. The closest 
prototype is provided by the Southern European Task Force 
(SETAF), which has been developed in the past year to help 
defend Italy’s northern and eastern frontiers. It has about 
6,000 men, is armed with the Corporal and Honest John 
atomic missiles and will have the newer types of weapons 
shortly. At present it is divided into three elements based 
at Leghorn, Verona and Vicenza, but by reason of its cellular 
construction it can be broken down into company and 
battalion elements of impressive firepower and extraordinary 
mobility. The plan to create five more units of comparable 
power and flexibility has a bearing on American readiness 
to provide some measure of atomic support to members of 
the North Atlantic pact. 


‘ The Air Force programme calls for 100 more of the 
great B-52 bombers, three of which have just completed 
their epochal around-the-world flight. This means that by 
the middle of 1958 practically all the B-36s should be re- 
placed by this eight-jet successor. As had been expected, 
the much talked-of goal of 137 wings for the Air Force 
as a whole is cut to 128. The reductions will affect the 
Strategic Air Command’s fighter-escorts and some of the 
Tactical Air Command’s fighter-bombers. New develop- 
ments have made the 137-wing plan seem obsolete ; time 
will show whether, in fact, the missiles can always take the 
place of the aircraft which are being discarded. 

The Navy has no audible complaints. The ships it is 
getting. include the first nuclear-propelled aircraft carrier, 
feur more of the scheduled nuclear-propelled submarines 
and 13 destroyer types. Conversions of existing ships will 
result in another Oriskany carrier receiving her angled-deck, 
four radar pickets (for the greatly enlarged outer defence 
lines), three guided missile cruisers, a seaplane tender 
(apparently related to the revolutionary Seamaster jet- 
seaplane), and three ships designed for rapid surveying of 
seabottoms as an essential part of the enlarging work in 
undersea warfare. 
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Last Inaugural 


HE high spirits with which Republicans celebrated their 

return to power four years ago gave way this year to 
a more sober mood as America paused to mark the start 
of the second Eisenhower Administration. The President, 
in his inaugural address, which under today’s Constitution 
must be his last, drew on his capacity for moral fervour 
to lay stress on the responsibilities and sacrifices which the 
United States must undertake, in a “tempest of change,” 
to build “a peace with justice in a world where moral law 
prevails.” Former President Hoover was on hand to hear 
President Eisenhower pronounce the obsequies on “ Fortress 
America ”’ and accept “ our deep inyolvement in the destiny 
of men everywhere.” Alongside isolation the President 
buried the early excesses of his own Administration’s policy 
of liberation. He had a warm message of friendship for 
the Russian people and promised that neither the captive 
nor the free nations would have to “barter their sove- 
reignty ” or copy American institutions to secure American 
aid. Though the President spoke in generalities—and it 
is the specifics which are in dispute—he struck a magnani- 
mous and large-spirited note. 

Mr Eisenhower and Mr Nixon, whose terms expired on 
Sunday, had been sworn in privately, the Vice President 
by his rival, Senator Knowland. The press, which in 
America includes all the paraphernalia of television and the 
newsreels, was excluded, to its indignation. For this there 
was good precedent ; besides, it meant that none of the 
shine was taken out of Monday’s ceremonial and public 
repeat performance at the Capitol and the brilliant and 
costly festivities. This year’s inauguration cost about a 
third more than that of 1953, when Republican enthusiasm 
was at its height, and tickets along the route of the parade 
were far from sold out last week. 

If there was less exuberance, it was easier for Republican 
organisers to avoid the exhaustion, traffic-jams and gate- 
crashing which marred their first inauguration. The parade, 
which then straggled on until after dark, was severely 
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TEN OTEPS AHEAD 


‘Latest Nielsen Television Index Survey for the North reports the ten 





























largest programme audiences were all held by 


GRANADA rT.V. NETWOR K 
AND ON WEEKDAYS TOO! 


TOP TEN RATINGS 


NORTHERN BBC AND ITV PROGRAMMES 
WEEK ENDING JAN. 13TH, 1957 


e STARTIME GRANADA 5% 





= DRAGNET GRANADA 10% 





3 TAKE YOUR PICK GRANADA 69% 





4 PLAY OF THE WEEK GRANADA 67% 





Ss THE CARROL LEVIS SHOW GRANADA 66% 





6 TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE GRANADA 66% 





7 DOUBLE YOUR MONEY GRANADA 63% 





8 DO YOU TRUST YOUR WIFE? GRANADA 62°% 





r=) MY WIFE'S SISTER GRANADA 62% 





10 SPOT THE TUNE GRANADA 62% 











% of homes reached during all or any part of the programme ercept homes viewing only one to five 
minutes. These figures reveal the audience in the Northern Region television homes capable of receiving 
both BBC and ITV programmes. ITV programmes are rated on the viewing to the Winter Hill and Emley 

Moor transmitters. Viewing in the Northern Region to the Birmingham ITV station is therefore not included, 


That's only part of the Granada story for that week. Don’t forget programmes like! 
CHANGE AT DOWNING STREET 60° UNDER FIRE 47% WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 37% 
more information about Granada is available on request. 









GRANADA TV NETWORK 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
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Serving Commerce Around the World 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, wher- 
ever you do business— Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you 
with every international banking problem, 
Through its network of overseas correspond- 
ents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects 
on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, 


foreign exchange, new regulations. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL fhYSVa2 ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in the U.S.A. 
with Limited Liability 


TWO COMPLETELY STAFFED BRANCHES IN LONDON AVAILABLE TO SERVE YOU 





LONDON BRANCH WEST END BRANCH 


27-29 Walbrook, London EC4 29 Davies Street, London Wi 
Safe Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch 


THE FERRANTI PEGASUS 



























COMPUTER 





The Ferranti Pegasus Computer 
is a new, very versatile electronic 
machine whose uses include many 
different types of accounting and 
statistical work. One of its princi- 
pal features is the’ exceptionally 
wide range of operations which 
can be performed, making it much 
simpler to “‘ programme” than 
most machines of its type. For 
full information on Pegasus write 
to Ferranti Ltd., Computer De- 
partment, West Gorton, Man- 
chester 12, or London Computer 
Centre, 21 Portland Place, Lon- 
don, W.1. 








The Ferranti Pegasus Computer 
installed at the London Computer 
Centre, 21 Portland Place, W.1. 





— 





FERRANTI LTD - WEST GORTON =: MANCHESTER 12 
London Computer Centre: 21 Portland Place, W.I. 








FERRANTI, 
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pruned ; states were allowed only one float to illustrate the 
difficult theme of “liberty and strength through consent 
of the governed,” and the venerable atomic cannon was 
discarded as too slow in favour of today’s guided missiles. 
In the evening, instead of two inaugural balls, there were 
four spinning at the same time at which the President and 
Vice President had to make short appearances. Among 
those unable to be present—presumably because a part of 
any profits were to go to Hungarian relief—were the Russian 
and Hungarian Ambassadors. Washington’s merchants, 
who guaranteed the expenses of the whole affair, except 
the ceremony at the Capitol, were, however, not hopeful, 
on a colder day and a soberer occasion, of rivalling the 
$122,000 earned in 1953. 


Nobody’s Budget ? 


(eee from such fiscal purists as Senator Byrd, 
a Democrat, and Mr Taber, a Republican, were to be 
expected when President Eisenhower sent to Congress the 
largest peace-time Budget in history and one only $2.2 
billion smaller than Mr Truman’s last Korean war budget, 
which the Republicans came into office pledged to cut by 



















































































Herblock in the Washington Post 


$14 billion. But no one expected the chorus of the frus- 
trated to be led by Mr George Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the reputed strong man of the Cabinet. 
Expenditures in the last four Budgets have gone up steadily 
from $64.6 billion to $71.8 billion ; to Mr Humphrey, such 
spending, much of it on unproductive armaments, is infla- 
tionary, rules out tax relief, and will lead to a depression 
“that would curl your hair.” Asserting that there were 
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plenty of places where the Budget could be cut, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in effect invited Congress to try where 
the Administration had failed. This is indeed a counsel of 
despair ; Congress is too vulnerable to local pressures to 
wield the shears with zeal or discrimination. 

Despite his office, Mr Humphrey is not responsible for 
drawing up the Budget ; this is the task of the Director of 
the Budget, who views quite calmly the prospect of even 
larger spending in a country whose population is growing 
as fast as that of the United States. Mr Humphrey was 
careful to indict no one except the Soviet leaders and the 
“public psychology ”; yet for a time it seemed hardly pos- 
sible that so outspoken a dissenter could remain in the 
Cabinet. But Mr Eisenhower, whose concern about infla- 
tion reappears in this week’s Economic Report, has now 
agreed that it is the duty of Congress to cut the Budget 
where it can, as long as—and there lies the rub—national 
security is not endangered and essential services to the 
country are not cut. He shares Mr Humphrey’s distaste for 
big spending and preference for small government—but 
only in the long term, when relaxation in international ten- 
sions makes reductions in armaments possible. The Presi- 
dent parted company with Mr Humphrey over deficit 
spending and tax reduction to fight a depression ; but this is 
academic at the moment. 

This then, is nobody’s budget—except perhaps Mr 
Nixon’s. He is said to believe that the Republicans can 
become the majority party only if they adopt the free spend- 
ing for the public welfare favoured by Rooseveltian Demo- 
crats. The hallmark of the “ New Republicanism” is its 
support for “ civil benefits ”; at $16.9 billion, these will go 
up next year by $1 billion, unless Congress, as the President 
hopes, makes the Post Office recover most of its $600 
million deficit from the public: But this is still only half 
the increase in military spending. 


Chairman Without Coat-tails 


HEN Mr Leonard Hall, chairman of the Republican 
national committee and organiser of the Republican 
campaign, handed in his final report, it contained a warning 
to the committee that in 1958 the party must put forward 
“able and attractive candidates who can win on their own 
merits ” without clinging to a popular President’s coat-tails. 
Mr Hall, who found those coat-tails coming away in his 
hands when the Republicans lost both houses of Congress, 
is expected to receive a high government appointment and 
to run in 1958 for the Governorship of New York. His 
successor, Mr H. Meade Alcorn, who must organise 
Republican victories without the benefit of President 
Eisenhower’s popularity, was the personal choice of the 
White House ; the committee bowed to the President’s 
wishes despite the misgivings of many western and middle 
western members who feared that Mr Alcorn, the national 
committeeman from Connecticut, might fail to understand 
their problems, particularly the close relation between the 
discontents of farmers and Republican chances in the 
congressional elections. 

There was a brief sensation last week when members 
of the committee reported that they had received telegrams, 
purporting to come from Mr Harold Stassen, the President’s 
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adviser on disarmament, urging liberals to take a stand 
“ against the Nixons and the Knowlands ” by electing Mr 
Alcorn. Mr Stassen, whose attempt to prevent the Vice 
President from being nominated last summer was such a 
humiliating failure, stoutly denied that he had anything 
to do with the telegrams. In fact, the appointment of 
Mr Alcorn is taken as signalising both the capture of the 
party machinery by Eisenhower Republicans and a step 
in the campaign to secure the presidential nomination in 
1960 for Mr Nixon. It is thus a set-back for his fellow- 
Californian, Senator Knowland, whose candidacy would 
be supported by the conservative Taft wing of the party. 
Mr Alcorn is a friend of Mr Sherman Adams, the powerful 
presidential assistant, and of former Governor Dewey, Mr 
Nixon’s political ally. But before Mr Alcorn can think 
about 1960 he must clear the awkward hurdle of the con- 
gressional races in 1958. 


Two Tangles in Texas 


I—Over Oil for Europe 


HE refusal of the Texas Railroad Commission to 

permit more than a fractional increase in the output 
of crude oil in Texas in February is not an attempt to 
gouge more dollars out of hard-pressed European con- 
sumers—although it will help to maintain the increase in 
crude oil prices that has already occurred. The leading 
buyers of crude oil and those producers with ready access 
to the coast have consistently favoured higher output to 
meet Europe’s needs. But the independent producers in 
the heart of Texas, especially in the remote western part 
of the state which has most of the surplus capacity, have 
just as consistently opposed any raising of the limit on 
production. 

On purely economic grounds this opposition is not as 
unreasonable as it may look from Europe. These producers 
normally supply crude oil to inland refineries, and have 
no pipelines to carry any additional output down to the 
coast for export. They therefore now have two objectives: 
to persuade the major buyers to build more pipelines from 
the interior to the coast; and to ensure that a healthy 
demand for crude oil at present prices continues to come 
from the inland refiners which they normally supply. The 
emergency export demand may not last long enough to 
make it profitable to build new pipelines, and as soon as 
the tanker shortage eases the leading buyers are expected 
to revert to their normal, unpopular practice of importing 
cheaper oil from the Middle East. The independent pro- 
ducers stand to gain more, therefore, by protecting their 
normal home demand. 

As inland stocks of crude oil cannot easily be moved 
to the coast they have not been much depleted, and for the 
same reason any general increase in crude oil output would 
tend to add to stocks, and weaken prices. This risk could 
be avoided by permitting a selective increase in fields where 
the whole of the additional output could be exported, but 
the commission maintains that all wells in Texas, however 
unfavourably placed, must be treated alike. A more diffi- 
cult problem is posed by the stocks of petrol, which are 
now 30 million barrels—nearly 20 per cent—above normal. 
If higher output of crude oil were permitted, then refiners 
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on the coast would make more fuel oil for export and add 
to the unwanted stocks of petrol in the process. The higher 
the stocks of petrol, the greater the danger that the inland 
refiners would be forced to cut their purchases of crude 
oil from the independent producers. The recent rise in 
crude oil prices, which started on the Gulf Coast in Texas 
and has now spread over most of the United States, has 
long been sought by the independent producers to cover 
rising costs of exploration and production. But there is 
only an acute shortage of crude oil on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and it is touch and go whether the higher prices will hold 
elsewhere. Any substantial increase in stocks of crude oil 
or petrol would almost certainly pull the price down again. 

Although the price rise has so far failed to bring forth 
adequate supplies of crude oil for export, it has brought 
the emergency closer to the United States by touching the 
pockets of American consumers, who have retaliated with 
the customary charges against the oil companies of collu- 
sion and conspiracy to fix prices. The companies will 
indeed have to explain why the increased price for crude 
oil has spread from the Gulf of Mexico to inland areas where 
the supply was already sufficient to meet all demands for it. 
Moreover the refiners, squeezed between rising prices for 
crude oil and a sluggish demand for petrol, have pushed up 
petrol prices as well, even in the face of a glut of supplies, 
on the theory that the demand for petrol is relatively 
inelastic. 

This apparent flouting of the law of supply and demand 
has naturally produced a spate of demands for inquiries 
by congressional committees, the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission. First off the mark 
was the Senate’s anti-trust subcommittee, which is to 
investigate the increases in oil prices as part of a broader 
study of the operations of the Middle East Emergency 
Committee through which 15 oil companies co-ordinate the 
oil lift to Europe. Senator O’Mahoney, the acting chair- 
man of the Senate committee, is in favour of closer govern- 
ment control over the emergency activities of the oil 
companies, and opposes the Administration’s view that the 
determination of prices should be left to the industry. 


IJ.—Over a Senator for Washington 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DALLAS 


SPECIAL election for a United States Senator is to 

be held in Texas on April 2nd. That a date has at 
last been fixed has done something—although net much— 
to clear up the political confusion which has existed in 
Texas ever since last August when Senator Price Daniel 
won the Democratic nomination for the State Governor- 
ship and, therefore, in effect, the office itself. But until 
two hours before he took over from Governor Shivers on 
January 15th there was unceasing intrigue as to how and 
when another United States Senator should be chosen. 
Then at the last moment Mr Shivers named Mr William 
Blakley to fill the vacancy until an election was held: one 
of Governor Daniel’s first acts was to fix the date for that 
election. 

After November 6th the confusion had been confounded 
by the fear that Governor Shivers, an Eisenhower Demo- 
crat, might appoint a Republican supporter to the vacancy 
and thus deprive the Democrats of their narrow majority 
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in the Senate. This immediate danger was removed when 
Senator Blakley announced that he would vote with the 
Democrats, but it may only have been postponed until next 
April. For the guiding thread through the long tangle over 
the new Senator is to be found in the deep divisions of 
opinion and loyalty among Texas Democrats, divisions 
which may possibly give the election to the Republicans. 
Normally the Democrats fight out their differences and pick 
their candidates in a preliminary (primary) contest. But 
Texas law does not provide for this when a special vacancy 
is to be filled: then there is only a single election open to 
all comers from all parties. Mr Blakley does not intend 
to try for a permanent seat in the Senate, but even without 
him there are already four Democrats—and rumours of 
more to come—in the field and one Republican, Mr Thad 
Hutcheson of Houston, a young member of a distinguished 
Texas family. 

The Democrats are Representative Martin Dies, once 
notorious as the head of Congress’s Un-American Activities 
Committee ; another conservative, Mr Bracewell, a State 
Senator who is running as an Eisenhower Democrat ; and 
two liberals—Judge Hart, well known and respected as a 
former Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court and as 
head of the University of Texas; and Mr Ralph Yar- 
borough, a perennial seeker after Democratic nominations 
in the state. Mr Yarborough is also a perennial loser, but 
he has gradually built up a solid block of personal support 
and his last race, in August against Mr Daniel for the 
Governorship, was his best so far ; he has real ability in 
the rough and tumble of political campaigning, even though 
he is sometimes tactless and overbearing. He is expected 
to do better than Judge Hart and probably also better than 
any of the right-wing candidates, whether Democratic or 
Republican, who will split the substantial conservative vote 
in the state. But there is a movement in the State Legisla- 
ture to provide for a second contest between the two leading 
candidates should no one win a clear majority on April 
2nd ; the right-wing advocates of such a law hope that 
Mr Dies will be the runner-up and believe he would beat 
Mr Yarborough in a straight fight. 


Weaving a Japanese Pact 


FTER digging in their toes through months of negotia- 
tion, Japanese exporters of cotton textiles have now 
agreed to limit their shipments to the United States to 
an extent which is apparently fairly satisfactory even to 
the American textile manufacturers. American growers of 
cotton may not be so content, but the basis of the case 
against the Japanese is that, under the American govern- 
ment’s programme for disposing of its surplus cotton, they 
have been paying less for the raw material which they buy 
from the United States than does the American textile 
industry and that they pay their labour only a tenth as much. 
These lower costs have enabled Japanese textiles to flood 
into the American market in the last few years. They have 
hardly swamped it, for even in 1956 imports from Japan 
amounted to only 2 per cent of domestic output. But in 
certain fabrics the wave was mounting alarmingly: imports 
of gingham went up from three million square yards in 1953 
to 70 million in 1956, equal to a third of American output. 
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Now gingham imports will be held to 35 million square 
yards a year and velveteen imports will also be cut in half, 


down to 2.5 million square yards a year. There are also 
specific restrictions on various other fabrics and manufac- 
tured goods—blouses, in particular—within the comprehen- 
sive quota which will limit total exports of Japanese cotton 
textiles to the United States to 235 million square yards a 
year, compared with 270 million in 1955 and nearly 300 
million last year. The agreement runs for five years, 
although the details can be renegotiated annually ; it gives 
the American industry a welcome stability for future plan- 
ning and some guarantee that the Japanese will not cause 
fresh uncertainties by concentrating on a few other types 
of cotton textiles for export as substitutes for those which 
are now most severely restricted, or by cramming their 
exports into certain months of the year in order to benefit 
from seasonal demands. 

The particularly drastic limitations on gingham and 
velveteen draw attention te the threat which finally pushed 
the Japanese into accepting such a stringent “ voluntary ” 
agreement. The Tariff Commission is considering a plea 
from gingham manufacturers for either a mandatory quota 
or an increase in import duties, as protection against 
Japanese competition, and had already recommended that 
similar steps be taken to check imports of velveteen. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had postponed his decision on this recom- 
mendation—obviously, although not admittedly, in the hope 
that his decision might be facilitated by an agreement with 
Japan such as has now been arrived at. Without this agree- 
ment, Congress would almost certainly have insisted on 
curbing Japanese imports even more severely, and its enthu- 
siasm for quotas on imports from other countries would have 
been harder to control. If the President had resisted Con- 
gress, his other efforts to loosen trade restrictions would 
have been frustrated endlessly. Now the atmosphere should 
at least be clearer. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


FFICIALS of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, with much experience of disputes about 
which trade union has jurisdiction over the workers in a 
particular firm, have been taking advantage of a dispute 
about which congressional committee has jurisdiction over 
the trade unions. At the risk of being cited for contempt 
of Congress, these officials have been refusing to answer 
questions from Senator McClellan, chairman of the investi- 
gating subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, on the grounds that he has no authority 
to investigate labour racketeering and misuse of union funds. 
This is also the contention of members of the Senate Labour 
Committee ; they would like to reserve for themselves the 
helpful publicity which seems certain to spring from what 
promises to be a sensational inquiry going on all over the 
country for months, if not for years. Labour leaders also 
would prefer to have this committee conduct the hearings, 
since its members are far more sympathetic to trade unionists 
than is Senator McClellan—or Senator McCarthy, the chief 
Republican on the committee. 
Mr McClellan admits that his committee’s existing claim 
to jurisdiction—based on the legal requirement that trade 
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unions must file financial statements with a government 
agency, the National Labour Relations Board—is insufficient 
to justify a full investigation on his part. His hearings last 
week were intended to reinforce his demand for a special 
grant of additional authority—and additional funds—by 
displaying the evidence of wrong-doing which his agents 
had collected during the past few months. It seems certain 
that the Senator will get what he wants, although a joint 
group may be set up so that the Labour Committee can 
share the limelight. 

The abuses which Mr McClellan is exposing, found 
mainly in smaller but strategically-placed trade unions, have 
long been recognised. Such legal sanctions as exist are 
clearly inadequate and the President has now asked for 
legislation to deal with an aspect of the problem which is of 
increasing importance. He wants a law requiring the regis- 
tration of employee pension and welfare funds to protect the 
interests of the beneficiaries. The growth of these funds 
during the last ten years, as a result of the so-called fringe 
benefits which are now included in most wage agreements, 
has put new temptations in the way of trade unionists—and 
of their employers—and has opened up fresh and profitable 
opportunities for dishonesty. 


Tennessee Tree Farmers 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


VERY American schoolboy knows how Tennessee lost 

its thick carpeting of forests in a few generations, 
watched its topsoil slide and blow away and woke up in the 
late nineteen-thirties to find itself famous. The story- of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has become such a classic 
that outsiders—and, indeed, Tennesseeans themselves—are 
liable to believe, not only that the great project is rounded 
and complete, but also that all of Tennessee’s remarkable 
progress has been an integral part of it. Reafforestation was 
certainly—and still is—one of the TVA’s major achieve- 
ments in the state, as is now readily appreciated in both 
the saw mills and the pulp and paper mills. But the now 
almost legendary Civilian Conservation Corps of un- 
employed, who gave back to Tennessee its indigenous 
southern pine to control soil erosion, never foresaw the full 
value of their work. Nor did they imagine how much 
further it would be carried by agencies outside the TVA. 

About ten years ago a chemist in Georgia discovered a 
way of treating all varieties of southern pine to make it 
suitable for wood pulp. Hitherto it had: been virtually 
useless commercially except for pit props. Between the 
eighteen-eighties and the nineteen-twenties Tennessee had 
been the leading state for production of hardwood and the 
TVA’s reafforestation programme aimed, at first, to replant 
whenever possible with hardwood. Locust trees, because 
they are leguminous and put the much-needed nitrogen 
back into the soil, were the first choice. But later, when 
pulp and paper mills came into the state, to benefit from 
cheap electricity as well as the forests, huge plantations of 
southern pine were laid down, largely by the new industries 
themselves. 

Many of the stands planted by the TVA during the 
depression have already been harvested and gone, literally, 
into print. That is the beauty of the southern pine. It 
matures in its early twenties. In other words, an average 
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southern farmer can harvest twice in his lifetime a tree crop 
of his own planting. He is encouraged to regard this as a 
regular part of his farm rotation by the Tennessee Forest 
Industries Committee, set up and inspired very largely by 
foresters employed by the Bowater Southern Paper Corpor- 
ation, a British company. This committee spreads the 
gospel by offering as awards Tree Farm certificates, lapel 
badges and conspicuous signs. Already there are over 
10,000 Tree Farmers. 

Tennessee has about 12 million acres of forest, much 
of it predominantly pine and thus eyed covetously by the 
big newsprint and lumber concerns. There is little doubt 
now that the pine will flourish, if properly cared for, almost 
anywhere in Tennessee. But proper care in this instance 
means a highly expensive control of the scrub hardwoods 
which not uncommonly swamp the pine and almost 
invariably reduce the value of a forest both to the newsprint 
and the lumber industries. Recently the Bowater company, 
which in four years has already planted nearly 40 million 
pine trees in Tennessee and thus outstripped even the 
TVA itself, has been using helicopters to spray herbicide 
on the worst rashes of scrub hardwood. In spite of oppo- 
sition from naturalists, this programme is generally rated 
worth while. But the margin of success has not vastly 
impressed the experts. Why, they have been asking for a 
long time, cannot some way be discovered of utilising this 
hardwood ? 

In Coos Bay, Oregon, far away in the Pacific Northwest, 
Bowater recently leased a pilot plant in which to experiment. 
So far the prospects are encouraging. It seems more than 
probable that a small amount of hardwood will mix with 
southern pine to make good newsprint as well as being 
useful in the manufacture of fibre board. It is definitely 
not intended to use large-size trees which would give a 
better return as commercial timber ; nor, if the experiment 
proves successful, will genuine hardwood forests be dis- 
couraged in Tennessee. The achievement would lie in 
doing away with the tree-farmer’s problem of how to 
keep the “weeds” down and bring in the harvest without 
irritating delays. And one does not have to be a farmer 
to know what a joy it would be to find that weeds aré 
profitable after all. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Two recent convictions for contempt of Congress broaden 
the power of congressional committees to set for themselves 
the limits of interrogation. Mrs Mary Knowles, who two 
years ago refused to answer questions about possible com- 
munist associations put by the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee, failed in her plea that she was protected by 
the guarantees of free speech and belief contained in the 
First Amendment. She was sentenced to 120 days in gaol 
and fined $500. The same judge also convicted Mr Robert 
Shelton, one of four employees of the New York Times, 
who refused to answer similar questions. Mr Shelton, 
whose original appearance before the committee was due to 
confusion with another journalist of the same name, invoked 
the First Amendment’s guarantee of freedom of the press 
and also argued that the questioning served no legislative 
purpose and was, in effect, a reprisal against the Times for 
its criticism of the subcommittee. Judge Rizley dismissed 
both contentions as “ patently unsound.” 
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The World Overseas 











PINIONS will differ about the character of Sunday’s 
general election in Poland and about the significance 
of its result. The high poll and the small number of voters 
who exercised their right of striking candidates off the lists 
represent, first of all, an immense personal success for Mr 
Gomulka, whose popularity and authority are without a 
recent parallel in Polish affairs. They form a principal asset 
of the party which made him its leader in October. 
Secondly, the election constitutes a victory of the new col- 
lective leadership of the communist-dominated PZPR and 
its allies, who were seeking a popular mandate under the 
collective designation of a “Front of National Unity.” 
Thirdly, the election has demonstrated general support for 
the programme of national renovation, outlined by Mr 
Gomulka at the October plenum of the PZPR Central Com- 
mittee. The chief principles of this programme, summed up 
in one of the election posters as “ Sovereignty, Democracy, 
Socialism,” has now received formal popular endorsement. 

This is not the whole picture ; it does not mean that the 
ultimate aims of the mass of the population and of its rulers 
are the same. “ Sovereignty, Democracy, Socialism” on 
the lips of the average Pole probably do not have the same 
implications and nuances that they have in the mind of 
the “national communists,” Mr Gomulka and his col- 
leagues. Behind the appearance of uniform support, motives 
are diverse ; this is an important fact, and it is bound to 
affect the work of the new Sejm and the climate of political 
life in the years to come. It may grow more important still 
as the list of immediate changes and reforms in state and 
society, on which agreement is strongest, is worked through 
and turns out, perhaps, to have merely whetted the appetite 
for more substantial and controversial changes. What can, 
however, be asserted is that the gap between the people and 
its communist leaders has become unusually narrow. This 
is caused in part by the awakening of a patriotic conscience 
and common sense in the party itself, in part by a striking 
sense of realism within the country at large, in part by the 
particularly difficult international position of the country. 
The Catholic Church joined in by exhorting people to vote. 
None of these factors might have prevailed if there had not 
been in Mr Gomulka a statesman able and willing to take 
Over national leadership at the decisive moment. 

The election of January 20th has, however, yet another 
aspect ; it can be regarded as an experiment in democratisa- 
tion. Democratisation, of course, does not mean democracy, 
but merely a process which seems, or is intended, to lead to 
democracy in some sense or other. Democratisation in 





Hobson’s Choice for the Poles 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN WARSAW 





Poland was not set in motion by the fiat of supreme 
authority, by decree from above ; the people itself, under the 
guidance of its bolder elements, communist and non-com- 
munist alike, started it by a steady pressure on the machinery 


of government. After the death of Stalin and the fall of 
Beria, in conditions of a changed party atmosphere and a 
laxer censorship, and with the secret police on the defensive, 
the Polish masses began to enter the political arena by means 
of louder and freer criticism and increasing resort to repre- 
sentations, marches, rallies and strikes. The absence of 
intimidation in Sunday’s election was thus an achievement 
of a few years’ evolution. The same freedom equally 
manifested itself during the election compaign. 


The meetings with candidates, which formed the main 
feature of the campaign, were frequent, long and well 
attended, and gave rise to many searching questions and 
biting criticisms of the faults and mistakes of the previous 
system. The candidates most exposed were naturally those 
of the PZPR, especially its top leaders, since they bore the 
largest share of responsibility for the past. But motives 
of a less rational kind also played their part in electioneering, 
and individual men sometimes fell victim to whispering 
campaigns based on rumours, suppositions and un- 
verified allegations. The main question: is X fit to carry 
out the programme of the Front of National Unity ? tended 
to be asked in the most personal way. Gradually a definite 
opinion against many candidates began to crystallise, and 
it became obvious that the electorate intended to make 
ample use of its privilege of deleting names. -Its deter- 
mination was accompanied and to some extent strengthened 
by the activities of a kind of political underground. Leaflets 
directed against particular men or against PZPR candidates 
as a body, or even calling for a complete boycott of the 
election, began to circulate ; posters and lists of candidates 
were torn or defaced ; provocative questions began to be 
heard at election meetings. It is debatable whether the 
trend, if it had continued unchecked, would have led to 
the eléction of a minority of PZPR candidates, thus com- 
promising the party seriously ; at all events, the party 
leadership appeared to think so, and to panic. On January 
gth, at the end of an electoral meeting, Mr Gomulka made 
an appeal to the country to vote en masse for the Front of 
National Unity, to express confidence in it by not striking 
out names, and thereby to ensure the election of the top 
candidates nominated by the central organ of parties and 
associations. In an atmosphere of growing crisis Mr 
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Gomulka’s appeal was echoed by various organisations, 
groups and individuals, to be finally repeated by himself 
in a powerful broadcast on the night before the election. 

Mr Gomulka well knew that he could not rely on the 
rank and file of the party to stem the tide by intensive 
canvassing. The method was too discredited and the party 
too disorganised and divided to make any real impact. In 
the absence of any other means only an appeal of this 
kind had a chance of succeeding. It must be added that 
on the day of the election another factor seems to have 
reinforced it, viz., a kind of fear of displaying nonconformity 
before the gaze of fellow-voters and election commissioners. 
With real but concealed disappointment and regret the 
Polish electorate renounced the right which they had been 
looking forward with such gusto to exercising. They 
seemed to agree with Mr Gomulka that in the prevailing 
circumstances the country could not afford the luxury of 
choice, and that the election had in fact become a plebiscite 
for or against him. Rightly or wrongly they voted for him. 

Mr Gomulka has got the Sejm for which he asked: a 
Sejm in which his party has a bare majority, which con- 
tains enough able and enough independent members to 
carry out its functions, but which is a good deal less 
popular than himself. The work of such a Sejm will 
probably be more closely watched and more critically 
examined than if it were a more direct emanation of the 
general will. This is not unhealthy. 


Challenge to Canada’s Liberals 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


ANADA has produced from an unexpected source a 

significant challenge to the doctrines and policies of 
its sempiternal Liberal government. After 21 years of 
Liberal rule, the orthodox economic views held by (for 
example) Mr C. D. Howe had become hallowed with age 
and hard usage and appeared almost sacrosanct. Canada 
has certainly prospered under them during these last ten 
years, but many Canadians have been growing increasingly 
doubtful whether the policies which may have served weil 
so far are equally good for the decades ahead. This ques- 
tioning mood has received a big stimulus from the Pre- 
liminary Report, just issued, of the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

The Commission’s task was reviewed in The Economist 
on May 28, 1955, soon after its establishment had been 
announced by the then new Finance Minister, Mr Walter 
Harris. It was well manned and its chairman, Mr Walter 
Gordon, is a well-respected Toronto accountant who has 
several times conducted investigations of civil service 
operations. Its preliminary report has upset all the political 
pundits and confounded the prophets. Popular rumour had 
it that the Gordon Commission would produce a platform 
on which the Liberals could fight the election next June. 
The cynics had supposed that after all these years the only 
possible function of a Liberal-appointed Royal Commission 
would be to add a thin veneer of independence to a fresh 
statement of government policies. What it has actually 
done is to trample with hob-nailed boots on most of the 
most deeply-cherished policies of the government’s senior 
ministers. Those who suffer most are Mr C. D. Howe and 
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Mr J. G. Gardiner, both of whom have been in the cabinet 
ever since 1935 ; Mr Gardiner’s sphere of interest is largely 
limited to agriculture, but Mr Howe has dominated govern- 
ment policies in far wider fields—trade, water-power, natural 
gas, resources development, foreign ownership, and wheat 
marketing. On all of these subjects the Commission makes 
recommendations which are quite unacceptable to Mr 
Howe, to the senior government officials who have worked 
under his xgis for so long, and to many of his colleagues. 

One or two opposition Members of Parliament, unable 
to resist the opening provided by the government’s evident 
embarrassment, have rushed in with hasty gibes suggesting 
an uncritical acceptance of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. But the new Conservative leader, Mr John Diefen- 
baker, has been far more cautious. He has been launching 
almost daily darts in the form of questions about when the 
government proposes to implement this, that or the other 
recommendation. He obviously means to make the most of 
the government’s embarrassment without committing him- 
self as either “ pro-Gordon ” or “ anti-Gordon.” 


A Jigsaw Report 


This preliminary report is an uneven and in some ways 
cryptic document. It is eventually to be backed up by a 
considerable series of full studies and a much longer and 
fuller final report. But in the meantime little of the evidence 
Oz argument behind the first set of recommendations has 
been revealed, and they are thrown out without any very 
coherent pattern as a series of proposals on a variety of sub- 
jects which the Commission felt to be important. The 110- 
odd pages of the report form a jigsaw containing nearly a 
score of separate pieces. It is possible, though it seems 
unlikely, that in the final report the pieces may be put 
together to form one new complete picture ; but as pre- 
sented so far they do not appear to involve any logical 
interconnection. One can reject utterly the Gordon Com- 
mission on wheat and accept it wholeheartedly on, say, the 
problems of the Atlantic Provinces or of foreign investment. 
Ir. political terms it would all be good, clean fun if only there 
were not going to be a general election this summer. 

The subjects which fascinate the politicians—and in this 
case they probably judge correctly the interests of the 
public—are in this order: wheat, control of foreign invest- 
ment, export of minerals, export of power. The section on 
wheat has dumbfounded more people than anything else in 
the report. The Commission proposes, though no one has 
been able to diccover where it got the idea, a new system of 
operation for the Canadian Wheat Board. At present the 
Board sets an “ initial price” each spring, and it pays this 
price to the wheat farmers for all wheat delivered at the 
country elevators. Supplementary payments are made to 
the farmers after the Wheat Board has sold the grain accord- 
ing to the price it actually realises. When, as in the last 
two years, the prairies produce more grain than the elevator 
system can handle, the Wheat Board has to impose a quota 
on farmers’ deliveries ; but the farmer is paid only for the 
wheat which the Board can accept into the elevator system. 
The government has always refused to pay for grain left on 
the farms, though it did go so far last year as to pay the 
cost of storing the grain on the farm. The Commission now 
proposes that the Wheat Board should make a commitment 
early each year to pay its stated price on a specified quantity 
of wheat, and that it should have to buy this quantity 
whether it could take delivery of it or not. This would 
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ensure that each farmer knew each year how much wheat 
the Board would be bound to buy within the crop year. It 
would require the Board to make a forecast of what it could 
sell each year and to allocate this amount amongst the 
farmers. Over-estimates might prove expensive. Under- 
estimates would be politically dangerous. There is no 
chance of the present government accepting this system. 


While wheat falls under Mr Howe’s authority, the Gordon 
Commission’s proposals for the restraint of foreign control 
over Canadian business are pitched right into the lap of 
the Finance Minister, who was responsible for the Commis- 
sion’s appointment. It advocates, first, tax concessions to 
Canadian oil and gas companies which would give them as 
great allowances for initial development expenses as 
American companies now get; second, a system of tax 
incentives which would give advantages to foreign- 
controlled companies if they sell about a quarter of their 
shares to Canadians and meet other possible conditions 
about “ Canadianisation ”; third, a system of accelerated 
write-offs for tax purposes open to Canadian secondary 
industry in order to help it to keep fully equipped with 
modern machinery and to strengthen its competitive posi- 
tion against American imports. 


Taken singly, the most acceptable of these proposals 
would probably be the tax measures designed to encourage 
“Canadianisation” of American subsidiaries in this 
country. But taken together, the proposals amount to a 
deliberate use of the tax system to impose a measure of 
restraint and direction on foreign investors which this 
country has never before contemplated. To a good many 
Canadians, impressed with the overwhelming degree of 
control which American firms have established in some of 
the most dynamic sectors of the economy, the proposals 
will be most welcome. They seem to offer a practical means 
of reasserting Canada’s determination to control its own 
housekeeping without resorting to severe measures of 
restriction which might discourage new foreign capital. 
But whether there is yet enough support, either among the 
public or in the government, remains to be seen. 


Mr Harris, as sponsor of the Commission, will presumably 
want to make some use of its recommendations. Other 
members of the government—and notably Mr Howe, who 
was opposed to the Commission’s appointment in the first 
place—would like to forget all about it as quickly as pos- 
sible. The election looming in June gives them little time 
to devise some means of drawing electoral support from 
this awkward document. The decisive move will probably 
be Mr Harris’s budget, which does not require normal 
Cabinet approval, but will have to be acceptable at least 
to the Prime Minister. 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The eighth quarterly issue will shortly be available. 
Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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Jordan’s Money 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENTS 


HE government of Suleiman Nabulsi had committed 
itself so completely to end Jordan’s financial depend- 
ence on Britain that it could not afford to fail. The Cairo 
agreement, by which Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria are 
pledged to pay Jordan £12.5 million annually, has therefore 
saved the government in the eyes of the people and delighted 
the nationalists ; but it is more than likely that the full 
gravity of the government’s decision has not yet been fully 
realised by most Jordanians. 

More than half the revenue of Jordan is obtained from 
Britain. The budget falls into three parts: the Regular 
Ministries Budget, amounting to £7.7 million, is financed 
almost wholly by taxes, fees and other internal revenues ; 
the Military Budget, £9.2 million, and the Development 
Board Budget, £2.3 million, are financed almost entirely by 
British contributions. Strictly speaking, Britain does not 
give Jordan £12 million yearly. Part of the sum consists 
of interest-free loans, the first of which was made in 19§0. 
These advances now total £6 million, and repayment, which 
should be in 15 annual instalments, is due to start shortly. 
These loans are not written into the treaty and therefore 
could continue ; but if Jordan rejected the alliance and tied 
itself to states that can hardly be considered less than hostile, 
the British Government might well decide not to give them, 
particularly as the prospects of repayment are slight. 

Jordan also receives from the UN Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) about $16 million a year for the relief 
and rehabilitation of Palestinian refugees, who are now 
Jordanian citizens. The only other sources of assistance is 
Point IV grants for development projects which are now 
running at the rate of just under $8 million a year. The 
revenue of the Regular Ministries Budget is derived from 
income tax, which provides half the direct tax revenue, land 
and animals taxes, fees and a variety of indirect taxes, of 
which customs duties, providing 60 per cent of the indirect 
tax revenue, are the most important. Some extra income 
could be obtained by raising the taxes and fees, but it could 
never amount to more than a small fraction of the sums 
hitherto received from Britain. 


Can They Pay? 


There is already every sign of acute financial stringency 
in Jordan. Delay in the payment of part of the development 
loan, earmarked for the new desert road from Amman to 
Aqaba, led to considerable agitation in official quarters. A 
similar delay in the payment of the grant-in-aid for the 
armed forces gave rise to anxiety that army pay would fall 
into arrears—and punctual payment of the army is essential 
to the stability of the state. 

The Cairo agreement provides that the entire sum to be 
given by the three Arab states will go to the armed forces, 
but some of it will be paid in kind rather than cash. This 
possibly means that Egypt can escape its immediate responsi- 
bility for £5 million by giving some unwanted British 
military equipment. In so far as funds go into Jordan for 
the armed forces, as pay for the men and to buy indigenous 
supplies, the grants to the forces fertilise the general 
economy of the country. The army’s dependence on Britain 
has long been a sore point with the nationalists and the 
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Cairo agreement suggests that the main endeavour is to 
emancipate it. One must presume, also, that an effort will 
be made to secure aid for other purposes, including develop- 
ment, from countries outside the Arab world. The Jordan 
government is, however, highly critical of the Eisenhower 
doctrine and has so far done nothing to encourage further 
aid from the United States. 

The most puzzling aspect is Jordan’s faith that Syria and 
Egypt, of the three countries pledged to pay, can in fact 
meet the obligation. Even {2.5 million is a substantial sum 
for Syria to find at any time and seems clearly beyond its 
means at present. Indeed, the Syrian government is talking 
about an austerity campaign to save the nation’s finances. 
It could; of course, remedy the situation to some extent by 
allowing the Iraq Petroleum Company to resume pumping 
oii through the Syrian lines which could quickly restore 
more than half Syrian transit dues ;-and it is probable that 
the IPC could be encouraged to repair the pumping stations 
and restore the full flow in due course. But Syria’s ability to 
pay regularly will always remain in doubt—a season of poor 
rainfall immediately affects its economy ; it has had to turn 
to Saudi Arabia for financial aid in the last few years. 


Information about Egypt’s economic situation is not 
readily available but the general opinion is that President 
Nasser is facing an acute economic crisis. Dr Abdel 
Moneim el-Kaissouni, the Finance Minister, announcing 
the “egyptianisation” of British and French banks and 
insurance companies last week, accused these banks of con- 
ducting a policy which caused a slump in cotton prices and 
“exhausted Egypt’s entire free currency reserves.” They 
had “ undermined Egypt’s economic situation.” This admits 
a bleak economic condition which could not have been 
caused by the foreign banks. At the end of November, there 
was an adverse balance of trade of £45 million and this is 
worse than it appears because the net deficit disguises sur- 
pluses with the Soviet block and Japan and deficits almost 
everywhere else. 

Furthermore, the balance of payments is affected by the 
loss of the greater part of the “invisible export” of Suez 
Canal income. It is evident that this situation will continue, 
not only because the income from the canal is not yet 
available, but because the cotton crop was below average 
and the stocks of cotton fell at the beginning of the current 
season (August) to 900,000 cantars, nearly 2 million can- 
tars less than at the opening of the preceding season. In 
addition, Israeli forces put all but one of the Egyptian oil- 
fields out of action, compelling the government to buy oil, 
largely with dollars, at the rate of between {£2 million and 
£2.5 million a month. Altogether, Egypt’s economic future 
is not by any means rosy and hardly seems to justify the 
assumption that £5 million a year can be found for Jordan. 


New Year in Budapest 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N Budapest nights begin at 6 pm, when the last trams 
and buses leave. Most people are anxious to get home 
before that. Few shops keep open after midday, because 
there is very little to sell and even the junk peddled by 
street traders is snapped up quickly. -Queuing for food, 
(which seems to require considerable expertise and know- 
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ledge of the locality) takes up hours each day. Cinemas 
(last performance at 2 pm) are showing old French, Italian 
and other quasi-capitalist films, scraped up from God knows 
where, but not a single Russian film is advertised on the 
hoardings. The government apparently has not yet got 
round to “restoring order” on the film front, and indeed 
on many other “ fronts ” officials with a disposition to take 
risks are quietly circumventing government policy. The 
party newspaper Népszabadsag (People’s Freedom), which 
those with a feeling for rhyme persist in calling Néphazug- 
sag (People’s Lie), is still boycotted. Until recently the 
only other paper, Népakarat (a third paper is now pub- 
lished in the evening), published by the trade union federa- 
tion, was less reticent about facts, but only early riser: 
could get a copy, which was then passed from hand to hand ; 
it was seriously contended in Budapest that Népakarat was 
more decent because there were only enough out-and-out 
traitors among journalists to turn out one paper. 

Judged by Western standards, the economic situation is 
as bad as it could be, but Hungarians take comfort in saying 
that it was worse after the siege in 1945, yet Budapest 
recovered. Their main fear is that the five-year plan will 
be revived again in some form: the word “planned 
economy” is quite genuinely associated with “ misery ” 
and “shoddiness ” in their minds. However, many young 
people say that “ planning” could be good if it were not 
done by rascals and fools. Knowing their Marx, they 
believe that Russian policy will aim at reducing the exploi- 
tation of the workers by the State so as to eliminate the 
economic basis of discontent, while re-establishing, by suc- 
cessive turns of the screw, the terror which breeds political 
discipline. People will be allowed to eat better, and even to 
engage in small-scale capitalist activities such as retail trade 
and the running of “ basement factories.” On the other 
hand, they must be cured of their political presumptions. 


All Six “Democratic Workers” 


The Russians, acting through the “ democratic workers 
of Hungary,” of whom all six according to a popular saying, 
are ministers in Mr Kadar’s government, seem determined 
to drive home the lesson that it is futile and self-destructive 
to challenge the political power of the State. Those who 
have done are trying to shelter behind an early tactical 
ambiguity in the official “line.” The “line” at first 
admitted that there was a revolution in Hungary, which 
degenerated into a counter-revolution aimed at restoring 
“ Horthyism ” (whatever that may mean). People who took 
part in the revolution, and would not or could not escape 
to the West, are therefore adopting a tongue-in-cheek atti- 
tude. They pretend that their revolt was against “ Stalin- 
ism,” and not for the counter-revolutionary idea of free 
elections. However, the “line” has now veered around, 
the revolution has become an unfact, and only the counter- 
revolution remains in the official vocabulary. Pretensions 
no longer help. After sporadic arrests of individual members 
of the various revolutionary bodies, it is now the bodies as 
such which are attacked. Factory workers’ councils are 
being bullied into reconstituting themselves. Their only 
remaining function will be to act in an advisory capacity to 
the government-appointed managers on “ problems of pro- 
duction.” Hungarian sarcasm finds much scope in quoting, 
with a straight face, Lenin’s 1917 slogan: “ All power to 
the soviets!” 

Sarcasm, however, makes little impression on the new 
security police. On this curious band of men, now numbcer- 
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engineers, designers 
and contractors 
to world industry 





Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of 


national and international importance. 


ALUMINIUM IN CANADA 


At the great Kitimat smelter of Aluminum Company of Canada 
the principal raw material, alumina, is discharged from ocean- 
going ships at 180 tons per hour by a quay-side travelling 
pneumatic unloader designed and built by Simon Handling 
Engineers. Within the smelter several hundreds of special 
worm-driven jacks made by Turbine Gears play a vital part 
in operating the electric smelting furnaces. and a large number 
of motorised gear units have been ordered for operating further 


furnaces. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 
Timon’ HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
ENGINEERING SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Flying is quietest, most luxurious in 
TWA SUPER- C5 CONSTELLATIONS 





All First Class seats on 
TWA Super-G’s are sleeper 
seats. Lie back in the lap 

of luxury and enjoy your 


; SS flight to the USA 


For full details of TWA services see your travel agent or call TWA. 
London : 200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAfalgar 1234. | Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649. 
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For the construction of a new multi-storey 

garage in London, the contractors, George 

Wimpey & Co. Ltd., use the most modern 
type of oil-flooded rotary compressor. 








Because it has fully automatic 
Safety Devices... 


this new compact 120 cu. ft. rotary com- 
pressor is a plant of exceptional reliability. 
It will stop automatically in the event of 
oil pressure failure or any excessive rise 
in temperature. It is a compressor without 
pistons, valves, clutch or crankshaft, and 
therefore has none of those parts which are 


ee 


a common cause of expensive maintenance, 

All models have electric starting, are 
fully sprung, have folding radiator doors 
with hinged side shutters. Instruments and 
control buttons are all centralised on one 
panel, and the model illustrated has built-in 
tool compartments, 


POWER 


ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


Available in sizes of 120, 175, 210, 365 and 600 cu. ft. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. LTD., 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6 
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ing perhaps ten thousand, -hinges. the enforcement .of- the 


whole Kadar policy, for there is literally: nobody who would . 


obey the government were it not for them. “ The influence 
of our government extends from the Parliament building all 
the way to the No. 2 tram line "—people in Budapest 
assure one solemnly. (The No. 2 tram runs just behind the 
Parliament building.) In fact, however, though as yet 
thinly and sporadically, it extends over the whole country, 
for the teams of security police are working with great 
industry, and people are beginning to realise that eventually 
these men will get round to looking into each nook and 
cranny of post-revolutionary Hungarian life. They are 
mostly former AVH professionals, reinforced by selected 
army Officers and party and trade union officials. The 
latter are serving in order to save their fairly substantial 
salaries ; they were dismissed by the Nagy government. It 
is said that facing the hatred and contempt of the popula- 
tion is a great strain on them, and they seldom venture to 
work alone. 

On the December day when the Washington Post and the 
Christian Science Momtor published the inspired leak about 
American willingness to do a “ deal” with Russia involving 
a mutual withdrawal from Europe, the mood of the Hun- 
garian security police underwent a breathtaking change. 
The more articulate ones began rapidly to talk about demo- 
cratic socialism and the “evolutionary way”; others button- 
holed acquaintances and explained in undertones that they 
“hate Kadar as much as you do, but so long as the Russians 
are here, we must do this, you see.” The prospect of being 
left alone with the population in a téte-a-téte far more 
terrible than the last days of October, 1956, was frightening 
them deeply. They argued that only a semblance of firm 
Communist rule could persuade the Russians to refrain 
from a “ Baltic solution.” The next day, both Népszabad- 
sag and Népakarat carried news of an official American 
denial of any intention to “trade” Nato for a Russian 
evacuation of the satellites. The people of Budapest cursed 
Mr Dulles and Admiral Radford, and the security police, 
their peace of mind restored, resumed their activities. 


M. Mollet Pleads for Europe 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


MOLLET has gained a genuine victory in obtaining 

¢ the French Assembly’s approval, by 322 votes to 

207, for the negotiations on the common market which the 
Six are holding in Brussels. He obtained it without putting 
a motion of confidence, and without submitting his nego- 
tiators in Brussels to the kind of conditional clauses that 
helped to wreck the European Defence Community Treaty. 
The resolution does lay down conditions on social charges, 
agriculture, and the French Union’s links with the common 
market. But it asks, on social charges, for confirmation of 
what the government has obtained ; on agriculture, for the 
preferential marketing system which it seems likely to 
obtain ; and on the French Union for the acceptance of the 
principles it has already proposed. The last point will be 
the difficult one, and M. Mollet has accordingly suggested 
a conference of heads of governments to settle it before the 
end of February, the date when the common market—and 
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- Euratom—treaties are now due to be signed. The intran- 


sigence which the government will probably have to show-on 
this point to satisfy the deputies, coupled with the difficulty 
with which M. Mollet won his victory over a host of doubts, 
still casts a shadow on the chances of the treaty. 


The atmosphere, however, was quite unlike that which sur- 
rounded the EDC three years ago ; since the Suez adventure, 
integration schemes, far from being suspected as “ American 
plots,” have a third force halo. Economically, too, three 
years’ prosperity has given French industry a greater taste 
for expansion, and the farmers the headache of permanent 
surpluses to sell. Thus the employers’ and farmers’ associa- 
tions, like the non-communist trade unions, are, with varying 
reservations, relatively favourable to the common market, 
at worst as the lesser of prospective evils. Since the con- 
vinced opponents and supporters of the common market are 
about 200 on either side, the parliamentary balance hinges 
on the conservative Independents and right-wing Radicals, 
who back European integration politically but are highly 
susceptible to protectionist arguments. Consequently the 
opponents of the customs union (the Communists, the 
Poujadists, and the few Mendésistes in particular) have been 
on the defensive ; they have been most effective when, as 
M. Mendés-France did in the Assembly, they paid lip- 
service to the European ideal while harping Cassandra-like 
on the catastrophic dangers of a common market. The result 
has been a searching debate on the real issues, in which the 
conservatives, wooed by all, have been torn between their 
general belief in Europe and their particular desire for more 
guarantees than M. Mollet has obtained in Brussels. 


Flood of Demands 


Those guarantees are in fact already astonishing. Never- 
theless, the deputies unloosed a flood of demands for further 
guarantees. The massed ranks of the rural conservatives 
demanded that no decisions should be taken by the Council 
of Ministers of the customs union by a majority vote before 
agricultural policy had been unanimously fixed. Deputies 
asked, at one time or another, for the highest possible 
external tariff for the customs union ; for the ironing out 
of all national differences in charges—social, and fiscal 
costs, transport and power included—as customs duties were 
lowered ; for contributions to investments in the French 
Union fixed in strict proportion to each country’s national 
income ; and a host of other safeguards. A resolution signed 
by four ex-premiers, M. Edgar Faure (reputed an anti- 
European), but also by MM. Reynaud, Pinay and Laniel 
(known as “ Europeans”) even proposed to exclude all 
foreign firms established in Europe from the benefits of the 
common market ; and to renounce the principle of an auto- 
matic, gradual lowering of duties, which is the basis not only 
of the common market but of Mr Macmillan’s free trade 
zone as well. The conservatives, M. Reynaud in particular, 
quickly dismounted this war-horse ; had they been prepared 
to fight on it, the outlook for ultimate ratification of the 
treaty would have been black. This “Four Premiers 
Resolution ” leaves behind it a whiff of uncertainty for the 
future, since despite everything, deputies may plead, when 
ratification comes, that their votes were given the govern- 
ment this week essentially to strengthen it in the forthcom- 
ing Algerian debate in the United Nations. But, in fact, it 
seems clear the conservatives, especially M. Reynaud, an 
ardent European of long standing, went further than they 
had intended and promptly retreated. 
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The French negotiators at Brussels may well obtain 
substantial concessions on agriculture and something on the 
French Union. In France, the chances of the common 
market treaty being ratified may well depend on the govern- 
ment’s future relations with the Independents. One great 
complicating factor in these relations has so far been sur- 
prisingly absent: arguments against the common market 
based on the coming balance of payments crisis. M. Maurice 
Faure, the brilliant deputy minister for foreign affairs, even 
won applause from the right when he said: “ Supposing the 
common market took effect next January Ist: the first 
reduction of customs duties would follow on January 1, 
1959. We shall have to solve our payments crisis long 
before two years are out.” This may not be the mood in 
July when the bill for Suez must be met by new taxes and 
the country’s trading difficulties will be clearer to the public. 
M. Mendés-France has once more argued that the French 
economy must be reformed before it is plunged into a 
common market. The European reply, best expressed by 
M. Pleven, is that those reforms cannot be obtained unless 
competition in a common market stimulates French industry 
and agriculture to reform themselves. The traditional 
French response would have been to back M.- Mendés- 
France’s view. But the majority this week chose the Euro- 
pean thesis. 


Whether temporary or not, this choice would have been 
unthinkable even a year ago. It may be that, though the 
common market involves risks, the whole point of setting 
up a community is, as M. Mollet said, that all are responsible 
for each, and that in such circumstances catastrophic situa- 
tions will not be allowed to occur. It is also probably true 
that, as M. Pleven said, the common market, which involves 
only a fifth to a quarter of French trade, and is to be intro- 
duced over 12 to 17 years, can hardly be called a revolution. 
But the change in mental attitudes required to shift the 
whole direction of the protected French economy—and in 
the long run French policy as a whole—is a revolution. It 
is still unfinished, and this week’s vote still leaves an element 
of uncertainty. Nevertheless, the vote seems a considerable 
step towards ratification of the treaty. 


Moscow’s Moslems 


USSIA’s own Moslems are now in the limelight. The 

Uzbek, Kazakh, Turkmen, Tadjik and Kirgiz Soviet 
republics of Central Asia have just been awarded the order 
of Lenin for their services. Mr Khrushchev himself went 
to Tashkent to present the Uzbeks with their medal, while 
President Voroshilov, Marshal Bulganin and Mr Mikoyan 
have been carrying out the same duty elsewhere in Soviet 
Central Asia. Ostensibly these republics have won their 
distinctions for economic achievements, but the timing of 
the ceremonies seems to suggest that all this fuss is not 
unconnected with events elsewhere in the Arab world. 


Admittedly, last year was a successful one for the 
economy of these countries, particularly in agriculture. The 
bumper crop on the reclaimed virgin lands of Kazakhstan 
is the main reason why last year’s Soviet harvest was the 
biggest ever ; with deliveries to the state of over 16 million 
tons Kazakhstan has become the largest Soviet granary. 
Last year was apparently favourable for cotton as well and 
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for the first time the total crop probably exceeded 4 million 
tons, since 3.8 million tons were delivered to the state. 


Another period of rapid industrialisation is scheduled 
for Central Asia in the current five year plan. Kazakhstan, 
with a fast expanding output of coal, iron ore and copper, 
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leads the way. Oil production in the Uzbek and Turkmen 
republics is to be stepped up and the engineering industries 
are being fostered throughout the area on the basis of local 
fuel and ore resources. This continued economic expansion 
brings with it a rapid growth of an educated professional 
class in an area which after the first world war was still 
predominantly illiterate. 


The existence of a large native intelligentsia normally 
gives rise to a nationalist movement. Although there are 
many Russians and some Ukrainians in key posts in Central 
Asia, the industrialisation drive was, and still is, compelled 
to rely largely on local skill. Stalin’s attempts to 
“russify” Central ‘Asia provoked a great deal of 
unrest and after his death it was decided to pay 
more attention to national susceptibilities. | Books 
describing Tsarist conquests as “liberation” and national 
heroes as “ foreign agents ” were in process of being with- 
drawn or revised. But the campaign seems to have been 
suspended. The Soviet leaders may consider that a 
measure of economic decentralisation, foreshadowed 
recently in Moscow, is a safer way at this stage to keep 
the Central Asian republics contented. 


News about nationalist unrest in recent months has been 
coming from the Ukraine, the Baltic states or the Caucasus 
rather than from Central Asia. There, the Soviet press still 
seems to complain chiefly about “feudal survivals,” the 
preservation of old Moslem practices or the refusal to admit 
the equal status, of women. The present blandishments 
may thus be designed as a prophylactic measure. Moscow 
may well fear that one does not play with Islam without 
risks and that the wave of nationalist feeling in Moslem 
countries might well spread to what many consider as 
Russia’s soft underbelly in Central Asia. On the other 
hand, all this may be merely window-dressing aimed at 
attracting other Moslem customers. 
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28 LEDGERS, one for each depot plus one for Head Office, had to 
be referred to before Michelin could discover the overall position for 
any one of their 900 items of stock. As the demand was increasing, this 
meant depots got dangerously low in certain items and costly last- 
minute transfers often had to be made. 

Like many firms, big and small, faced with this kind of problem, they 
called in Burroughs. 


SOLUTION. In co-operation with Michelin, our representative evolved 
a complete system, from the collecting and summarizing of original 
data to the storage of the final records; this system was based on six 
Burroughs Sensimatics. All movements of stock—despatches, sales, 
transfers—are recorded by the Sensimatics in such a form that the 
machine Supervisor can find out within seconds the stock position for 
any size of tyre. Total in the Company’s possession, quantity in Central 
Stores, total out at depots, total in individual depots—all available at 
a glance. The result is more effective allocation of new stocks, fewer 
emergency transfers, and infinitely quicker returns of monthly figures. 


How many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How long does it take you to get the 
figures you want? Are the figures always accurate when you do get them? 


lot of staff and do it far more speedily and far more accurately. Burroughs make machines 
suited to every size of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. 

They will advise against buying one of their machines if they don’t think you need one. 
Their advice, of course, is free. The local Burroughs office is in the phone book, or you can 
write direct to London if you prefer. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Accounting problem: 


How coup MICHELIN 


DISCOVER THEIR 
OVERALL STOCK POSITION 
AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE? 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


s Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you without tying down a 


<Jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 
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British Waterways workman 
assembling a lock gate at Tipton, 
Staffs. The gate 1s the first of its 
kind to rely on resin adhesives 
instead of eighty cold driven rivets, 
and Beetle Adhesive—a B.I.P. 
product —is the chosen bonding 
material. 


This new cup in the famous BEX 

range of houseware ts made from 
Melnex—a B.1.P. product. Strong, 
shapely and colourful, it will not 

easily chip or crack and is equally suited 
to industrial catering or home use. 


In laundries and locks, in tableware and textiles, 
plastics today play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the wonder of 
plastics is in their versatility, their infinite possibilities. 
Types and grades are innumerable, each with its 

own properties—and limitations— presenting a wide 
field of choice to the intending user. The leading 
plastics materials manufacturers maintain 

extensive consultative and development services and 
none is better qualified to advise and 

assist than B.I.P. 


The full resources of the B.1.P. Research, Technical 
Development and Design services are at the disposal 
of manufacturers interested in the possibilities of 
plastics. Advice will gladly be given on any problem 
concerning plastics applications, irrespective of the 
type of material involved. 


B.1.P. SERVICES 


B.1.P. CHEMICALS LTD - Oldbury - Birmingham 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 + Phone: Gerrard 7971 


Phone: Broadwell 2061 
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the Wonder 
of Plastics 


| 
Laundries, these days, are using laundry tags of paper— 
wet-strengthened with Beetle Resins—a B.1.P. product. 
Even wet scrubbing has no effect on these tough tags. 
(Wet-strengthened paper made by Robert Craig & Sons 
Ltd., a subsidiary of the Associated Paper Mills Ltd.) 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 










HURSDAY brought disappointment to the many 
people in the City and in the country who had 
convinced themselves that a reduction in Bank rate from 
the high level of 53 per cent to which it was raised 
nearly twelve months ago would occur this week. It 
would have gone well with the show of confidence that 
Ministers have been displaying since the new govern- 
ment took office. It had been signalled for several weeks 
by the fall in the Treasury Bill rate—unusually sharp 
at the tender a week ago. And in a week when sterling 
regained and topped its parity for the first time since 
June last year, a reduction in Bank rate might have 
seemed the fitting crowning of a new and precocious 
mood of confidence that the country, rightly or wrongly, 
has caught. But it did not occur. 

The arguments for a reduction in Bank rate, though 
not nearly as axiomatic as some would believe, have 
clearly drawn strength from the annual statements of 
the bank chairmen. This week Lord Aldenham, of the 
Westminster Bank, echoing the words of the Governor 
of the Bank of England before the Suez crisis, has 
emphasised that “‘ we shall none of us feel comfortable ” 
until short-term rates can be reduced. He rubs in the 
point, of which much has been made since money rates 
were raised, that the cost of interest on the sterling 
balances held by overseas countries has become burden- 
some—joining on this point with his colleagues, Mr 
A. W. Tuke, of Barclays ; Sir Thomas Barlow, of the 
District Bank; and Sir Eric Carpenter, of Williams 
Deacon’s. 

Lord Aldenham, like Sir Eric Carpenter, also com- 
plains that high short-term interest rates check capital 
investment in industry. This is a criticism on a different 
plane. The purpose of monetary restraint is to protect 
the economy against inflation by cutting down an excess 
of demand ; the restraint rise in the cost of the national 
debt and of the sterling balances is part of the price that 





Bankers and Bank Rate 








has to be paid. But the argument against dear money 
on the ground that it impedes investment goes far 
deeper ; it attacks the whole process, and not merely 
its consequential costs. 

At this central point of the argument, some of the 
bankers and probably a majority of the laity meet on 
common ground. But it is ground full of pitfalls. One 
of the biggest is forcefully cleared by Sir Oliver 
Franks, of Lloyds Bank. What limits investment 
is the supply of savings. When the economy is 
inflated because investment runs ahead of spon- 
taneous savings, then the process of disinflation 
can only take the form of curtailing investment, 
unless and until saving is increased by the stimulus of 
higher interest rates or by smaller Government spend- 
ing. The point is made implicitly by Lord Aldenham ; 
he would welcome “a small reduction in short-term 
rates,” but only on condition that it could be made 
“without giving the green light for a faster increase in 
our investment prograrame than our current savings 
enable us to afford.” To argue for an easing of interest 
rates on the ground that high rates are a deterrent to 
investment is to get caught in a logical cul de sac. The 
justification for an easing of high rates is not that high 
rates deter, but that the deterrent has become less 
necessary and can be safely relaxed. But the timing and 
conditions of a reversal of policy are matters on which 
the bankers are not prepared to commit themselves at 
this stage. Sir Eric Carpenter, for example, admits the 
fear that investment might be unduly limited “ if restric- 
tions were kept on for too long”; but he finds no 
evidence that the credit squeeze had any disastrous 
effect on industrial investment last year, and expresses 
no such apprehension about 1957. And Mr D. J. 
Robarts, of the National Provincial, argues that the 
investment programmes already under way will contiriue 
to impose “for a considerable period” an excessive 
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strain on the country’s productive resources simply 
because the deterrent effects of higher rates and tighter 
money take so long to make themselves felt. 

Among the bankers, then, there are differences in 
emphasis about the effects of high interest rates on in- 
vestment and economic activity that run as deep as the 
differences in public discussion. Yet the general tone 
of their statements, with all their differences of 
emphasis, is cautionary. It is one thing to argue the 
feasibility of a further reduction in short-term money 
rates ; it is quite anothet thing (they clearly suggest) to 
be too precipitate in changing the broad direction of 
monetary policy—to stop taking the medicine before the 
fever of inflation has been demonstrably reduced. The 
bankers, like more ordinary men, find it difficult at 
this moment to assess the direct and psychological effects 
of the Suez crisis. Several of them hold that it has 
provoked a mixture of inflationary and deflationary 
forces—though they find it impossible to guess where 
the balance will eventually lie. But Sir Oliver Franks, at 
least, is emphatic about the effects that are visible to 
date. Suez has “ complicated still further the problem 
of eradicating inflation ” ; this remains for the present 
“ the great danger,” and he concludes that “ the main- 
tenance of overall monetary restraint is more imperative 
than before.” 

Outright views of this kind are a welcome retort to 
the prevalent boosting talk that is to be heard in other 
parts of the City. A cut in rates will make many people 
feel happy. But the only economic ill that would justify 
a major relaxation of monetary discipline would be the 
serious under-use of British resources now or within the 
predictable future. That might happen as the resultant 
of Suez; but it would presuppose a shattering break 
in business confidence of which there is, at present, no 
sight whatsoever. It is safer, though it may not be more 
popular, to resist the argument for a quick (if small) 
reduction in Bank rate, and to weld all acts of economic 
policy into a consistent whole that will, when the time 
comes, provide a springboard for expansion, but not 
so springy that the economy balloons into mid-air in 
yet another inflationary somersault. There are, in fact, 
three main ingredients of such a policy. One, when the 
time is plainly right for it, is a loosening of the curb 
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of high interest rates on investment plans. Another, 
for which the time has long been overdue, is a reduc- 
tion of government expenditures and a reversal of the 
whole drift of policy that has compelled Chancellors 
to rely upon saving enforced through budget surpluses. 
On this last point Sir Oliver Franks shares the views 
of most of the other bank chairmen, though he does 
not join in their plea for government retrenchment. 

The third component is a more technical one, and it 
explains why the bankers have concentrated their argu- 
ments for a reduction in money rates on those that 
govern short-term bills and bonds. One main feature 
of last year’s banking experience (clearly evident in the 
accompanying summary of the year-end balance sheet: 
of the banks) was that the relatively high liquidity with 
which the banking system entered 1956 was still intact 
at the end of the year. In 1955, the liquidity of the 
banks had been severely squeezed (and with it their 
ability to lend and to hold investments) ; during 1956, 


the average ratio of liquid assets to deposits never fell 


below 33.1 per cent, and the banks were never forced 
to protect their liquid assets by the kind of massive 
selling of gilt-edged securities that was necessary in 


- 1955. The result is that the banking system has ceased 


to be taut and has been allowed to become flaccid. 
Corrective action for this state of affairs calls for a 
substantial funding of floating debt (which counts as 
liquid assets in the banks’ calculations of their own 
policy) into long-term debt (preferably subscribed by 
the public by drafts on their deposits). This point is 
recognised by most of the bank chairmen, and most 
explicitly by Sir Oliver Franks, who wants to see 
banking liquidity so tightened that it resumes its normal 
place “as the major influence preventing an undue 
expansion of bank credit.” But a dilemma now 
appears. The greatest scope for such funding is 
encouraged by a fall in short-term rates relatively to 
long-term rates. High short-term rates impede the 
process of funding because they encourage people to 
keep their funds in the most liquid forms. The bankers, 
then, are entirely logical in the emphasis that they put 
on the appropriateness of a reduction in short-term 
rates and in their silence (ambiguous though it may be) 
on the desirable course for long-term rates. So a 





TABLE I.—LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


















(£ million) 
| | As % of Gross Deposits 
At End-December | 1954 1955 | 1956 Sane ee 
| 1954 | 1955 1956 
Gross deposits ..... | 6,941 6,612 | 6,656 
“Net” deposits *.... | 6,558 | 6,261 6,305 
Liquid assets ...... 2,382 | 2,471 | 2,491] 34-3) 37-4 37-4 
Co Ee er eee 571; 5651 571 8-2 8-5 | 8-6 
Call money ...... | 498] 506 505 7-2 7T | Ps 
Treasury bills.... 1,199 | 1,271 | 1,275 17-3 19-2 19-1 
Other bills....... 114 | 129 140 1-6 2:0 | 2-1 
Investments and | | 
Advances...... 4,250 | 3,867 | 3,893] 61-2 58-5| 58-5 
Investments..... | 2,353 | 2,016 | 1,980] 33-9| 30-5) 29-8 
Advances ....... 1,897 | 1,851 | 1,913] 27-3; 28-0] 28-7 
| . | | | 





* Excluding items in course of collection. 





TABLE II.—BANKING TRENDS COMPARED* 
(£ million) 











Deposits Advances Investments 
At End-December - ; a eee 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955° | 1956 
| | 
i Ee (1390-0 1412-9 | 358-3 | 368-5 | 450-3 479-2 
RROVOR coins icsceces 11192-3 |1200-3 | 323-3 | 351-6 | 391-8 | 373-9 
MM 5 ose caw ass 1461-3 1474-6 | 385-6 | 398-1 | 462-3 411 
Nat. Provincial .... | 835-1 | 816-0 | 265-2 | 256-7 | 222-9 | 221 
Westminster....... 850-8 | 856-8 | 252-0 | 258-1 | 249-3 | 242-4 
DARN os, o55 ahora. aiuiwie 310-8 324-9] 88-9; 86-3] 85-2); 89-1 
District ........... 244-0 | 242-5] 67-0| 72-9] 69-8| 72-8 
Williams Deacon’s.. | 137-5 | 135-7] 45:1) 49-1] 34-5) 38:5 
Giga Mills... «cscs 55-5 | 57-1] 15-5] 21-3], 13-1] 15-7 
CONN ssi ois came 51-1! 49-4] 16°8| 16-3] 11:9} 14-4 
ere 83-4 | 85-4] 33-5 33°53] 24-8 | 25 T 














* As computed for monthly statements. 
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Gilbertian proposition arises: a reduction in Bank rate 
could be disinflationary, provided that the pressure 
taken off the short-term market were switched to the 
long. And, as the final step in the argument, the 
tightening of liquidity that would then result should 
enable the authorities to dispense with the control of 
bank advances by reference to governmental directives 
—a strait-jacket that all bankers heartily dislike. 





HE one natural resource of which this country 

would seem to be in the least danger of running 
short is surely water. Rainfall averaging 40 inches 
a year, or rather more than 2,500 gallons a 
day per person, gives Britain a potential supply 
vastly greater than either its present or its likely 
future needs. Not all this water could be practically 
or economically tapped. But even after a generous 
allowance is made for normal loss by evapora- 
tion (probably about half) and for the minimum flow 
needs of rivers and streams, the total volume of water 
that could be tapped from the remainder still comfort- 
ably exceeds the present average of some 50 gallons a 
head that is drawn daily from the public supply system. 


Bitter complaints of shortage from several areas in 
the last few years are therefore hardly symptoms 
of a genuine dearth of water. Nor do temporary 
and local shortages today spring wholly from the 
awkward fact that not all this annual bounty falls in 
the right part of the country or at the right times of 
the year. No water engineer has yet been baffled by 
the purely technical problem of making good deficien- 
cies of rainfall in time and space in this country. 
Economic limits to the development of further water 
sources are also a long way off, though most of the 
richer sources have already been tapped and opening 
up new ones may become relatively more expensive. 
The water supply industry’s chief difficulty for the best 
part of the last two decades, however, has been that of 
securing adequate financial and physical resources to 
undertake the replacement and expansion that it—and 
many of its customers—have considered necessary. 

Postwar restrictions upon investment by water 
undertakings have in fact been continued to the point 
where it would seem positively harmful not to slacken 
the screw a notch or two. In a number of 
areas the total volume of water currently available 
from the public system has either placed definite limits 
upon the pace of industrial expansion for the time being 
or has involved restrictions upon the use of water in 
recent summer dry spells of a more severe nature than 
in most other parts of the country. For a while in 1954 
and 1955 the limits placed upon capital spending by 
this industry were eased considerably, but restrictions 
were imposed again in October, 1955. Between 1948 
and 1955, it has been estimated, the industry spent 


Is Water Short ? 
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But the creation of conditions in which funding of 
excessive short-term debt is encouraged remains some- 
thing wholly apart from a major reversal of monetary 
policy. Because many people want this to happen 
does not make it good for the British economy. The 
bankers reach no conclusions that the time for radical 
change has arrived; and most objective observers 
will agree. 


about £230 million gross on capital works, but in net 
terms this was not enough for the industry to overtake 
its heavy wartime arrears in its replacement and 
development let alone to keep abreast of all the increases 
and shifts in demand for water since the thirties. 


In October, 1955, the Minister of Housing invited 
the Central Advisory Water Committee (which had 
been revived earlier that year after an inept economy 
gesture in 1952) to advise on the supply of and demand 
for water. Two sub-committees were appointed: one 
to survey the country’s water resources and the 
other to consider the extent to which demand 
was increasing and the cost of meeting it. Neither 
sub-committee has concluded its task. The second, 
however, has probably found its work handicapped by 
the sheer lack of information about water usage in this 
country—and precisely where it is drawn from. 
Detailed consumption figures are not readily obtainable 
even for the public supply system, which is in the hands 
of nearly 1,250 separate undertakings. Total drawings 
are now approaching 2,500 million gallons a day, 
and have been growing since before the war at the 
rate of roughly two per cent a year. But it is virtually 
impossible to estimate where all this water is used. 
Just under two-thirds is supplied to non-metered users, 
which very roughly can be identified with domestic 
and commercial consumers, and most of the balance 
would probably represent drawings by industry. 


* 


Over and above this figure, however, a substantial 
quantity of water is pumped, mainly again by industry, 
from private bore-holes or drawn from rivers, streams, 
and canals. Just how much water is in fact thus 
obtained from outside the public supply no one can 
say, but industry certainly draws more from outside 
sources than it gets from local undertakings. It seems 
probable that water consumption from all sources has 
been rising in recent years at an annual rate of rather 
more than two per cent, which has given rise to guesses, 
ranging from 15 years to 30, of the period in which the 
country’s demand for water might double. One can 
expect, presumably, that domestic consumption will 
continue to grow beyond the present average level of 
30-40 gallons daily per person. 
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Agricultural demand is also likely to increase ; the 
value of intensive irrigation is becoming more widely 
recognised as an aid to higher yields, and the relatively 
expensive programme of linking isolated farmsteads to 
the public mains is still a cherished object of rural 
development policy. But both of these sectors of water 
demand may be overshadowed by the mounting needs 
of industry. Most of the growing industries upon which 
this country’s hopes of higher living standards depend 
have enormous appetites for water, and the availability 
of copious supplies has become an increasingly impor- 
tant factor in deciding the location of their new plant. 


Estimates of the present water consumption by some 
industries seem staggering. The electricity supply 
industry, which is one of the largest consumers, uses 
up to 15,000 million gallons a day. Nuclear power 
stations will need relatively more, even more than con- 
ventional stations. Dounreay, it is estimated, will need 
about 200,000 gallons of fresh water daily. The steel 
industry, which uses about 350 million gallons a day, 
and the chemical industry, which takes about 820 mil- 
lion gallons a day (against 600 million in 1946 and a 
possible 1,200 million in 1966) are also large users. 
Most of this water can, of course, be re-used and 
re-cycling is extensively practised, but mainly in areas 
where there are physical—or economic—limits to 
greater supplies. In steel production about nine-tenths 
is used again, so that actual rate of consumption is pro- 
bably only about 35 million gallons a day—say 3-4 tons 
net of water per ton of steel. Most of this water, too, 
need not be good enough to drink (though it often has 
to meet certain specifications about quality), and is not 
a direct burden on local water undertakings. The paper 
industry, for example (which used, it estimates, about 
200 million gallons daily last year and may need 250 
million gallons a day by 1966), drew only four per cent 
of its total consumption from the public mains. 


* 


Nevertheless, the growing demands from industry 
borne by some water undertakings are causing a certain 
amount of alarm, particularly where the marginal 
capacity of existing supply and drainage arrangements 
is inadequate for further development. A scrutiny of 
recent consumption figures for twelve large under- 
takings gives some point to this. Between them these 
twelve undertakings supply about 73 million people, a 
seventh of the total population but probably a rather 
larger part of‘industry. In 1955 they supplied just over 
350 million gallons a day, 44 per cent more than in 
1938. During this period of seventeen years their total 
population grew by six per cent ; consumption by users 
drawing unmetered supplies rose by eight per cent a 
head ; and metered consumption (mainly industrial) 
more than doubled. 


The first conclusion that the second sub-committee 
of the Central Advisory Water Committee may well 
draw from its own study of demand for water is that 
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the Ministry must expect to be rather more liberal in 
granting permission to the industry to undertake 
new schemes of development. It may also exhort 
industry to conserve their present supplies of water by 
adopting practical methods of re-cycling in areas where 
physical limits upon the rate of drawings have not 
already made this necessary. If industrial production 
rises at anything like the Butlerian rate, the pressure 
of demand for water might become acute and the cost 
of supplying it a major programme. This will be 
another powerful argument for the Ministry to intensify 
its pressure on the industry to re-group most of its 
small, local undertakings into units large enough to 
promote and operate large capital works. The history 
of the water supply industry is marked by a succession 
of amalgamations and absorptions of neighbouring 
authorities, as the demands placed upon any one of 
them have become too large for its own finances and 
its indigenous sources. Since 1945 the number of 
separate undertakings has fallen by about 150, but there 
are still nearly 1,250—which is at least six times as 
many as are needed. 

The four largest undertakings, the Metropolitan 
Water Board and Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool Corporations, between them supply nearly a 
quarter of England and Wales, and the 150 largest 
supply three-quarters. Efficiency does not neces- 
sarily coincide with size even in an industry where 
overheads are as large a proportion of costs as in water 
supply, but the most inefficient suppliers, in terms of 
ability to meet present and future demands, are found 
among the multiplicity of puny undertakings scattered 
over many rural areas and on the fringe of the major 
centres of population and industry. Efficiency is also 
far from determined by the nature of the water under- 
taking. There are about a hundred statutory water 
companies, supplying nearly a fifth of Britain, 
including some very large and some very go-ahead 
concerns. Undertakings run by town or district coun- 
cils, or by joint boards on which several councils are 
represented (which sometimes make for what seems to 
be a top-heavy organisation) also vary greatly in size 
and efficiency. 

But if the Ministry, by using its powers under the 
1945 Water Act, which include the power to make a 
compulsory order for re-grouping, can cut the present 
number of separate undertakings by half in the next 


‘few years it will probably be well pleased. This Act 


placed upon the Ministry (originally the Ministry of 
Health) the duty of promoting “the conservation and 
proper use of water resources and the provision of water 
supplies in England and Wales, and to secure the effec- 
tive execution by water undertakers, under (its) control 
and direction, of a national water policy.” Since 1945 
the Ministry’s powers of direction have been lightly 
used, and its main task has had to be an unpleasant 
one of choosing between many urgent schemes of 
development. Its emphasis ought now perhaps to be to 
secure water supply a higher place in the queue. 
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Business Notes 











Bank Rate Markets 


HE Stock Exchange at the moment is a Bank rate 

dominated market. It happened that the decision this 
week was against a change and that the market, expecting 
something soon rather than something immediate, was 
scarcely affected. Medium-dated stock rose a little further, 
suggesting that institutions were still buying, and long- 
dated stocks declined, suggesting that speculators were 
not. But what people expected about money rates (and 
what many of them still expect) seems capable of continuing 
to dominate markets until the issue is put beyond doubt. 
Gilt edged have naturally led the rally and as the table 
shows it can be argued that the market in general already 
discounts rather more than a bank rate reduction of 4 per 


HOW INTEREST RATES HAVE MOVED 

















| Feb. 16, 56 | Market 
oe | trough Latest 
| 40 54% | Nov. 30, °56 
| 
% % % 
Treasury bill rate (as a rate 
Oil GRORRORED cs vcxcecaccaces 5 5% 4} 
7-day loans to _ Local 
De S* 53 53 
Gross Redemption yields f ‘ . P f ‘ 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Conversion 4% 1957-58. . 5 @¢g f 91 41711 
Exchequer 2% 1960..... § 3 2 417 6 414 1 
Electricity 44% 1967-69. | 5 3 3 514 4 5 2 8 
Treasury 34% 1979-81... | 5 0 1 $893 419 8 
Transport 3% 1978-88... | 419 2 5 47 415 0 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. | 415 4 § 01 411 6 





cent. With few exceptions yields are more than a half per 
cent per annum lower than they were when the market 
reached its low point last November, and almost a quarter 
per cent lower than they were when bank rate was raised 
to 54 per cent in February last year. 


* 


Industrial shares have moved up also. The Economist 
indicator at 198.0 shows a further rise of 5.2 on the week 
ended on Wednesday, and prices remained firm without 
much further advance on Thursday. Business has also 
expanded ; the number of bargains marked in the first 
three days of this week (which is a poor substitute for a 
teal measure of trading volume) exceeded 40,000, the 
highest since the halcyon days of the summer of 1955. 
But buying of industrial shares has still been specialised 
and reasonably circumspect. 












Issue Market Revival 


ARKETS now offer much encouragement to the sponsors 
M of new issues and those of them that have been lucky 
enough to get an early date look forward with some assur- 
ance to success. The heavily stagged 5} per cent Tangan- 
yika loan set the pace. Applicants for up to £3,000 stock 
received only £100, and above that amount the basis was 
about § per cent of the amount applied for. A premium of 
23 points over the issue price (of £994) was established in 
the first day’s dealings. Hertfordshire County Council stood 
next on a waiting list of twenty or so trustee borrowers. 
The price of 983 for its £5 million 5} per cent stock, 1965, 
as it turned out, was not sufficiently trimmed to the rising 
market. Hertfordshire is an excellent borrower, and the 
gross redemption yield of £5 10s. per cent to the single date 
was attractive compared with some comparable corporation 
stocks. The list closed promptly on Thursday (long before 
the Bank rate decision was known) with the issue heavily 
oversubscribed. Over 21,000 applications were received for 
about £63 million of stock. Of the total amount of the 
issue, £1.6 million had been taken firm on underwriting 
terms. 

The first big borrower in the industrial market turned out 
to be Ranks, the flour milling company, which has not 
raised capital since the end of control or indeed since the 
end of the war. It is now to raise about £6} million in a 
one for three rights issue of 9,231,197 10s. ordinary shares 
at 14s. per share and to use the money to modernise mills 
and extend storage facilities. The issue is combined with 
a 100 per cent free scrip issue which takes the form of 
increasing the nominal value of each existing ordinary share 
from §s. to 10s. The total ordinary dividend of 20 per cent 
for the past year thus becomes Io per cent on the new capital. 
An interim payment of 5 per cent (equal to 2} per cent on 
the new capital) has already been announced, and the final 
dividend for which the new cash issue will also rank is 
expected to be 7} per cent. On a Io per cent annual divi- 


_dend the new shares yield £7 2s. 10d. per cent. The 


price for the existing shares is 17s. 13d. which makes the 
rights worth approximately rod. per share—a margin doubt- 
less sufficient in a strong market to ensure success. Dealings 
(nil paid) in the new shares are not expected to begin until 
February 18th. 

Further big industrial refinancing operations are queueing 
up to follow those already launched. This week will see 
the underwriting by the London and Yorkshire Trust 
of £15 million of convertible loan stock for the Bowater 
Paper Corporation. The stock, designed to appeal to 


investors in North America as well as in this country, is 
expected to be modelled on the highly popular ICI loan 
stock. Associated Commercial Vehicles is also planning an 
issue of £3} million loan stock without conversion rights. 


Sterling Touches Par 


TERLING staged its third big advance at the beginning 
S of this week since the resurgence started with the 
announcement of the IMF loan in mid-December ; and 
the progress has been dramatised by the fact that on Tues- 
day the rate crossed the parity line of $2.80 though it 
slipped back to $2.79{/#-% on Thursday. Sterling has 
also advanced against most Continental currencies. The 
foreign exchange market has been fairly quiet and the 
movements in rates this week have in the main been due 
to genuine commercial purchases of sterling coming on to 
a market in which supplies can no longer be made available 
by continued running down of working balances and other 
capital transactions. The period of seasonal strength for 


sterling is beginning and on Tuesday, when the rate against - 


the dollar shot up from 2.79} to 2.80%, the most potent 
influence in the 
market appeared to 
be commercial buy- 
ing to cover sterling 
area commodity 
transactions. 


In addition to the 
now favourable trend 
of commercial oper- 
ations there is also a 
persistent, though by 
no means massive, 
covering of bear 
accounts. Some 
speculators in the 
New York market 
have been cutting 
their losses—and the loss has been considerable, as may be 
gauged from the fact that the outright three months’ rate for 
sterling in New York was $2.76,;'; at the beginning of the 
year and has since risen to $2.793. This rise is the joint 
product of the improvement in the official spot rate and of 
a further narrowing of the discount on forward sterling. 
The discount on forward sterling against the dollar has now 
returned to the equilibrium of interest rate parity. With 
the New York bill rate at 34 per cent and the comparable 
rate in London at 4'2 per cent the interest rate differential 
is 142 per cent. In terms of the three months’ rate on 
sterling against the dollar, this would be equal to a discount 
of 0.98 cents. The three months’ discount narrowed early 
this week to a quotation of I to 3) cents so that the actual 
rate quoted then exactly measured the interest differential. 
The three months’ discount subsequently widened to 
14-1; cents but, new bear accounts are not being opened 
and some of the outstanding positions are being covered, 
usually by a purchase of spot sterling. It may be expected 
that more bears will be on the run before long. 
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Less American Oil for Europe 


N terms of Texan commercial interest, the arguments 
against any increase in allowable output there (which are 
discussed in an article on page 290) are not as unreasonable 
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as they appear from Europe. There is no reason at present 
to assume that the commission will find them any less com- 
pelling when it comes to decide about Texas output in 
March. What, then, are the practical a of this restric- 
tion on Europe’s oil supplies ? 

Of the 90,000 barrels a day increase pends probably 
not much more than half will be available for Europe. The 
increase is “across the board”: it will include some wells 
that cannot achieve their allowable output, and others so 
placed that they cannot transport the extra output to the 
coast. The MEEC committee of oil companies in Washing- 
ton now estimates that supplies of American oil to Europe in 
the first quarter of 1957, which had been planned to exceed 
500,000 barrels a day, will now average little more than 
130,000 barrels a day of crude oil and just over 200,000 
barrels a day of products—and that of the products the 
major share would be in the form of gasoline, which Europe 
does not need as urgently as fuel oil. Even these crude oil 
figures allow for shipments of 50,000 barrels a day over the 
quarter out of stocks, a feat that will be hard to achieve as 
the most accessible stocks have already been depleted. On 
the most hopeful construction, therefore, supplies of oil 
from the United States during the quarter are likely to fall 
some 2-300,000 barrels a day below the least that had been 
expected. 

Fortunately crude output in Venezuela has risen steadily 
and is now some 350,000 barrels a day higher than it was 
when the emergency began. But some of this extra output 
is going to refineries on the East coast of the United States, 
which have been unable to make good from Texas the 
Middle East crude that they formerly imported. For the 
same reason some 60-80,000 barrels a day of Middle East 
crude are still being hauled across the Atlantic to the eastern 
seaboard of the United States—a glaring exception to the 
planned economy in the use of scarce tanker tonnage. 

Because supplies in the Gulf of Mexico have fallen below 
expectations a much larger number of tankers than had 
been intended has now been routed back to the Persian Gulf 
round the Cape. As a result, even an unexpected improv- 
ment in the availability of Texas crude could not help much 
now: these tankers could not return to the Caribbean until 
after making a double trip round the Cape and discharging 
their cargoes in Europe. There remains only the possibility 
of the rapid partial reopening of the IPC pipelines through 
Syria, but the prospects of a favourable decision by the 
Syrian government are now dimmer than they were last 
week, and in any event it would take time to re-route tankers 
back to the Mediterranean terminals. The sum of this 
depressing story is that Europe’s fuel oil supplies, which 
are expected to amount to only 65 per cent of normal con- 
sumption in the 40-day period ending on February roth, 
may fall even further in the rest of February and March. 


Britain’s Oil Stocks - 


ORD MILLs has given British industry his guarantee that 
further restrictions on the use of fuel oil will not be 
imposed before the end of February, but he has made no 
promises beyond that time. As the consumption of fuel 
oil in Britain is averaging about 80 per cent of normal, 
while supplies are arriving at a rate of only about 65 per 
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cent of normal, and may fall even further in February and 
March, it is clear that further restrictions on consumption 
can be avoided only by making substantial withdrawals from 
stocks. Fortunately for industry, both fuel oil tankage and 
the actual level of fuel oil stocks in Britain are considerably 
higher in relation to consumption than they are in the rest 
of Europe, and much higher than they are in Italy, France 
and the Scandinavian countries. By the middle of April, 
moreover, some seasonal decline in the consumption of fuel 
should begin to make itself felt, both in Europe and in 
America. But nothing much can be done now to change 
the depressing supply picture significantly before the end of 
March. Therefore a decision not to impose further restric- 
tions in March would be justified only if the prospects for an 
increase in arrivals of fuel oil in April were sufficiently bright 
to warrant running stocks down to a dangerously low level 
in March. 

In one respect the British supply position should improve 


a little. Owing to their extensive ownership of overseas oil . 


resources and tankers the British oil companies could have 
obtained for the British market more than its fair share of 
the supplies available. In fact, this “ law of the jungle ” was 
never followed, and it appears that the oil companies have 
leant over backwards to honour their obligations to their 
customers on the Continent, even at the expense of con- 
sumers in Britain, on the reasonable grounds that stocks were 
relatively high in Britain. Consequently the new procedures 
that have been agreed in the OEEC oil committee, which 
will equalise new supplies between all European countries 
(though without correcting the ex‘sting disparity in stocks), 
should mean that Britain will be allocated rather more oil 
than it would have receivéd if the oil companies had con- 
tinued to favour their Continental customers. This will be 
true even though Britain has made no claim on the “ kitty ” 
of supplementary supplies which is being allocated initially 
to Italy, France, and the Scandinavian and-other countries 
whose position is much more desperate than Britain’s. 


Verdict on the Vulcan 


T will never be quite clear what happened to the Vulcan 
bomber that crashed in the rain at London Airport 

last October. Just before Christmas Mr Nigel Birch gave 
the House of Commons what could be called the RAF 
version of the accident, namely, that the pilot had left it 
dangerously late to break off the attempted landing if con- 
ditions looked too difficult, but that the immediate cause 
of the accident was failure of the ground controller to warn 
him that he was flying dangerously low. This did not 
satisfy the Ministry of Transport, which commissioned 
Dr Touch, electronics expert at the Ministry of Supply, 
to carry out a separate inquiry into the way the ground 
control system had worked. His findings were published 
this week. 

Dr Touch says frankly that the evidence was conflicting 
and scanty. His report leaves a picture of a relatively new 
ground controller, who only received his rating as GCA 
controller late in August, monitoring an aircraft that oscil- 
lated unevenly about the glide path. It was coming 
in faster than civil aircraft normally do and the <ontroller 
instinctively speeded up his instructions, rattling them off 
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at 146 words a minute compared to the average of 80 to 
126 words for similar landings. A more polished con- 
troller might have been able to help the pilot correct his 
deviations from the glide path, which probably contributed 
to the final disaster. Having been told that he was 80 feet 
too high the pilot lost height so rapidly that the aircraft 
hit the ground more than half a mile from the end of 
the runway. 

Could the controller have saved the aircraft ? The last 
information he gave the pilot about height was that he 
was 80 feet above the correct path ; after that he was pre- 
occupied with the Vulcan’s side-to-side deviations and did 
not mention height again. Dr Touch stresses that 
there could be no excuse for not warning the pilot he was 
dangerously near the ground, yet the critical period of three 
to five seconds after the last message about height, the 
only time during which corrective action might have worked, 
was so short that the controller could not be blamed for 
not giving the warning. The time to save the Vulcan, if 
it could have been saved at all, was much earlier along its 
approach to the runway. 

There will be widespread agreement with Dr Touch’s 
recommendations that “ military aircraft of advanced 
design ” should not normally land at civil airports—where 
the controllers have not been trained to deal with them. 
He also touched on a point of general importance to all 
civil aircraft. Aircraft are landing at higher and higher 
speeds, and the control system has to be streamlined to 
keep pace with them. Unnecessary words and unnecessary 
information must be cut out and the GCA controller, who 
now gets part of his information from his assistant, ought 
to be able to see all the data about the aircraft on one 
screen in front of him. These changes are already being 
discussed and some of them introduced. The Vulcan 
accident serves to show how vital they are. 


Appointments and Disappointments 


NE of the outstanding appointments to the National 

Coal Board was announced this week: Mr H. W. 
Hembry was appointed, presumably to take broad responsi- 
bility for finance. The board has been without any such 
finance member since Mr J. Latham became deputy chair- 
man last year, and Mr Latham appears to have continued 
to carry this responsibility along with his many extra ones. 
Mr Hembry, who became deputy chairman of the board’s 
Northern Division early in 1955, had been its finance direc- 
tor for the previous five years. A successor to Mr W. H. 
Sales, who leaves the Coal Board at the end of the month to 
become chairman of its Yorkshire Division, has still to be 
appointed ; and since Mr Sales, an ex-miner, is responsible 
for the board’s labour relations, this appointment is a 
crucial one. The new Minister of Power inherits the chance 
to introduce some alternative experience into the industry’s 
top-level wage bargaining. Other “ appointments and dis- 
appointments ” may follow. 

Arriving from outside into the sphere of nationalised 
industry, Sir Percy Mills has no doubt already 
encountered the difficulties that beset any minister trying 
to find the best men for the top jobs in these industries. 
Among membvx2 of the central and divisional boards, the 
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range of salaries and conditions of service is fairly narrow ; 
key men asked to accept bigger responsibilities—and often 
positions much more vulnerable to public criticism—can 
be offered hardly any incentive in net income. This means 
that some of the best men in an industry such as coal prefer 
to stay where they are rather than move upward in the 
hierarchy. It also means, unfortunately, that the only moves 
which may attract them are moves out of the industry, 
when private enterprise bids; and this seems largely a 
one-way traffic. The last Minister of Fuel and Power made 
perfectly plain how he was hampered in getting the right 
men for the boards by the Treasury’s dog-in-the-manger 
attitude to paying anybody more than top-grade civil 
servants. Sir Percy Mills may have more success in per- 
suading Whitehall what business ability costs. 


Wavering on the Waiver 


| British government’s request for a waiver on the 
interest payments that were due at the end of last year 
on the US and Canadian lines of credit is running into 
strong political cross-currents in Washington. Under the 
terms of the loan agreement, the granting of the waiver 
seems to be a virtually automatic administrative decision by 
the US government, provided that the required initiative 
had been taken by the United Kingdom and that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund found that circumstances justified 
the request. It was no surprise to the United Kingdom 
government, however, when Washington decided to submit 
the whole matter to Congress and requested the United 
Kingdom to pay the interest into a special account pending 
congressional investigation. For some years past the appro- 
priate departments in Washington had advised the British 
government that if the waiver were ever claimed the matter 
would have to be referred to Congress and could not be 
decided by a directive from the Treasury or the White 
House. The main reason for this was the change in the 
circumstances surrounding the sterling liabilities of the 
United Kingdom government and the virtual impossibility 
of honouring the clause in the agreement which requires 
that, if the waiver is granted, similar reductions will be 
made in Britain’s payments to its sterling creditors. 

Since this clause cannot be made effective the situation 
calls for a drastic amendment of the loan agreement ; that 
is embodied in an act and amendment must perforce go 
through the congressional mill. The Secretary to the US 
Treasury has made it plain in the discussions that have 
already begun that, although changing circumstances may 
have made the text of the agreement something of an 
anachronism, the spirit is perfectly plain—that some relief 
should be given to the United Kingdom in time of balance 
of payments and reserve difficulties. 

The main question that has arisen in congressional dis- 
cussion of this amendment of the agreement is whether 
the clause referring to parallel treatment of sterling obliga- 
tions should be struck out without further ado, or whether 
the abandonment of this clause should be compensated 
by some provision by which any successful invocation of 
the waiver would involve not a cancellation but only a post- 
ponement of the interest payment due thus shifting the 
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whole schedule of annuities payable under the agreement 
one year forward. Under the original schedule the annuities 
spread just into the next century. It may, perhaps, be of 
small consequence whether a payment due under the waiver 
clause is cancelled outright or involves a new liability due 
in the year 2003 or so. But if the principle incorporated 
in the original agreement is to be maintained, a payment 
forgiven under the waiver should be forgiven for good. 


Atomic Progress 


HE most heartening of all the statements made about 
T atomic energy during the week-end came, not from this 
country, but from Japan. The technical mission that came 
to Calder Hall in November is reported to have advised the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Commission to have 
advised the Japanese government, to buy a commercial 
atomic power station of the Calder Hall design from 
Britain. Japan is one of the biggest potential export 
markets for atomic plants, with a fuel problem much like 
the one faced in this country. It has received much atomic 
help from the United States and the decision to come to 
Britain for commercial atomic power is a major victory for 
Sir Christopher Hinton, who first impressed the Japanese 
with the possibilities of the Calder Hall design. A second 
mission is now expected to come to this country to discuss 
details about the type and size Sf plant and the formalities 
of an Anglo-Japanese agreement on the provision of atomic 
fuels for the power station and of the necessary technical 
information. 

The second ‘confirmation of atomic progress came from 
the chairman of the Central Electricity Authority, Lord 
Citrine, who is usually most taciturn on-the subject of 
atomic power. Last Friday, visiting the site of one of the 
CEA’s two atomic power stations, he committed himself to 
the extent of confirming estimates that the atomic power 
programme would “probably” be trebled, by 1965, 
although this would not involve a big increase in the number 
of stations planned. This capacity represents the equivalent 
of 12 million tons or more of coal a year. Sir John Cockcroft, 
who was speaking in Paris during the week-end, carried the 
estimates a decade further to suggest that by 1975, atomic 
energy would be generating the equivalent of 60 to 70 
million tons of coal’s worth of electricity, nearly a six-fold 
increase in atomic capacity in ten years between 1965 and 
1975. 

Sir John also gave some information about the progress 
of work on atomic reactors for shipping. Design studies at 
Harwell have concentrated on two projects, a submarine 
engine where operating costs were a secondary considera- 
tion, and a merchant ship in which economic performance 
was essential. Both projects are a long way from being 
actually built, but some time this year a small experimental 
reactor will be built along the principles on which scientists 
think that a power unit for shipping should be designed. 
An atom-powered super-tanker makes, according to Sir 
John, an “ interesting study ” in the sense that a big bulk 
carrier would get the most advantage out of the operating 
characteristics of an atomic reactor. But it is likely to be 
some time before such a tanker is laid down in British yards. 
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stewardship 


SS, 


At the end of 1956 our Deposits 
amounted to £1,198 millions. Here 
are four of the chief ways in which 
we have employed these vast sums 
entrusted to our care :— 


Advanced to Trade, Industry, 
Agriculture and other borrowers : 
£337 millions 


Invested in British Government 
Securities, including Treasury Bills: 


£554 millions 
Loaned at Call or short notice to the 
Money Market : £76 millions 
Held as Cash: £94 millions 


SS, 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON E.C.3 


SSD G 
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Capital 


Unashamedly important houses are taking ad- 
vantage of the official “temporary” reduction of 
hire purchase deposits. 

These companies, determined to keep the sales 
force fully mobile, and alive to the advantages of 
the World’s Finest Scooter, are finding as little 
as {28.18.0 per vehicle and making the Vespa 
earn its cost—a mere {1.5.0. a week. The Board 
does not even have to consider any substantial 
expenditure of 


Capital 


We, the manufacturers, can put you in touch 
with a well established dealer in your locality, who, 
with our backing will make you happy over what 
you do after petrol rationing (if, as we very much 
doubt, Vespa has not become one of the family 
by that time). 





BRITISH BUILT with BRITISH LABOUR 
by DOUGLAS of BRISTOL 


DOUGLAS (KINGSWOOD) LTD. KINGSWOOD (60), BRISTOL 


DIVISION OF 
WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE & SIGNAL CO. LTD. 









Visiting Australia? 
JP» 
offer a saving of £140 


Yes! At least £140. That's the 
difference between the normal First 
Class return fare out to Sydney and 
the Special First Class return ticket 
known as ‘ Boomerang ’. 


To qualify for this concession 


On the journey itself you will be 
treated as a welcome guest. Your 
comfort and convenience will be 
studied from every angle. You will 
find the appointments, the service 
and the cuisine well up to luxury 
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simply arrange to sail outward hotel standards. Ports of call nor- 
between the Ist of February and the mand ge aan we = 
end of May—the quiet season. You omay, remnant remantic, 
can return to Britain between Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. 
September Ist and December 31st ONE WAY ONLY 

of that same year or next. Thus Again quiet season travelling has 
your visit can be of 3or 18 months advantages. Travel during Feb. to 
duration as you wish. Why not May offers a wider choice of first 


take advantage of this special class accommodation—more for your 
inducement ? money. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT HAS FULL DETAILS 








or apply direct to 


14/16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE NO: WHitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
TELEPHONE NO: AVEnue 8000 




















leadership 


For over half a century the Dictaphone 
Company has been distinguished for the sales 
and service of the world’s finest dictating 
machines. 


The Dictabelt Record. Only the Dictaphone 
Time-Master, the world’s most modern dicta- 
ting machine, uses the Dictabelt. The Dictabelt 
gives unmistakably clear recording that is 
always visible and cannot be erased intention- 
ally or by accident. 

Dictaphone Company Ltd., 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London W.1. 


DICTAPHONE 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


Advantages for the Location of New Industry GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. — World-wide shipping services 


and direct access to inland waterways. 


LOCAL SUPPLIES — Chemicals. solvents, pigments, adhesives, 
oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, leather. 
engineering services, fish, grain and wood products, 
packing material. 


LABOUR — Immediately avafiable. 


MARKETS — HULL serves an inland population of 
14,000,000 and exports to all parts of the world. 


Write in confidence to THE TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 





The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTE® 
and DICTABELT are registered trade Marks 
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Motor Investment Matures 


O other major British industry since the war has ex- 
N perienced as abrupt a decline as the motor industry’s 
collapse from an output of more than 26,000 vehicles a 
week in November, 1955, to less than 14,500 a week in 

ecember, 1956. The average output for 1956 was 22 per 
cent down for cars and 13 per cent down for motor vehicles 
from the output levels of 1955 ; and the December figures 
published this week showed a decline of 41 per cent in car 
output from December, 1955, and of 36 per cent for com- 
mercial vehicles. About §7,000 of the industry’s workers 
are on short time ; and the labour force in “ motor vehicle 
and cycle manufacture” has fallen by probably 40,000 
since the end of 1955. 

Exports have fallen less than home sales, and to that 
extent the industry’s “export performance ” may be said to 
have improved during this unhappy year for it: it has 
indeed bettered its sales to the United States and Canada 
during recent months. For the moment, certainly, it is the 
specialised makets that concentrate on export models, plus 
certain economy cars of the popular makes, that are 
managing to sell: Jaguar goes back to a five-day week on 
Monday. But the sharp cut in total output has enabled 
Germany to pass Britain in the production of motor vehicles 
ac well as of steel. 

Vauxhall, too, is going back to five-day working on 
Monday, and will be taking back somé of the 1,800 men it 
has laid off in recent months. But this does not mean it is 
suddenly selling more cars ; the extra labour is required to 
redeploy production at Luton throughout the company’s 
new plant. This extension will roughly double Vauxhall’s 
capacity ; like some of the other major expansion schemes in 
the industry it was begun late in 1954. This one is coming 
into commission when the home and export markets are 
inadequate to absorb such an expanded output ; most of the 
other major schemes, too, will be maturing fairly soon. The 
companies were too far committed by 1956 to cut this 
expansion back significantly, had they wished to ; in fact, 
most of them continue to profess confidence that 1956-1957 
is merely a temporary setback. 


Inquest on Aircraft 


HE Select Committee on Estimates spent 5} months last 
bp hearing evidence about the supply of military 
aircraft during the preceding ten years, giving the Ministry 
of Supply a most severe grilling. The committee’s report 
does not reveal many new facts; moreover, it exposes a 
depressing poverty of ideas about how to organise the 
supply of aircraft in future. “Astronomical” sums of 
money that the Ministry has “ wasted ” on failures must be 
seen In perspective to judge the system fairly. The Ministry 
of Supply spent £1,800 million between 1945 and 1955 on 
the production and development of military aircraft ; of its 
Many projects, fifteen, for various reasons, never went into 
production. The bill for failures came to £18 million, 


one per cent of the total, which is perhaps not dispropor- 
uonate to the risks. 


One of the biggest items on this bill 
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was the Vickers Vio00, which cost £4 million before it 
was abandoned half-built. The complex reasons that kept 
this project going long after it should have been stopped 
cannot be laid exclusively at the door of the Ministry of 
Supply, which would have acted sooner had it been free to 
do so. Another costly project was the Short Sperrin 
bomber, only two of which were built for a total of 
£33 million. This bomber was scrambled together at the 
height of the Korean scare to have a jet bomber of some 
kind on the stocks in case of emergency ; this was a sudden 
strategic decision, not one made in the normal process of 
supply. 

This is not to suggest that the Ministry of Supply 
always acts wisely about military aircraft. There is a radical 
weakness in any organisation that has to spend £33 million 
on a project like the Swift, which was stopped after 
reaching production, before it will admit failure. But it is 
not possible to embark on a policy of aircraft development 
without being prepared for some mistakes, though it is 
important, as the committee stressed, to recognise them in 
time. 


Competition in Limbo 


LTHOUGH it sifted a mass of evidence, the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates shut its eyes to the reason that 
predisposes the Ministry of Supply to expensive errors of 
judgment in developing aircraft. This is the practice of 
placing orders with a manufacturer which invite him to 
produce an aircraft to satisfy a general specification and 
giving him a blank cheque for doing so. The Services tell 
the Ministry they would like a certain type of machine ; the 
Ministry then gives an order to whichever manufacturer 
offers the most promising suggestion. Experience shows that 
it is impossible to judge at this early stage which project is 
capable of translation into a successful aircraft. 

At one period the Ministry tried to reduce the risk of 
failure by sponsoring two competing projects, of which one 
would be chosen for production. Seven such projects were 
written off at a cost of £54 million ; half of this sum was 
spent on the de Havilland 110 all-weather fighter, which 
was adopted by the Navy after it had been turned down 
by the RAF in favour of the Javelin. The committee 
condemns this policy of limited competition as being 
unnecessarily extravagant—though it approves its applica- 
tion to the Vulcan and Victor bombers which were both put 
into production. If the system of limited competition is 
abandoned, as Ministry witnesses assured the committee 
it had been, what can replace it ? It is one thing to say 
that the aircraft industry has been overloaded in the past 
and that “ preferably with the agreement of the industry, 
steps should be taken to limit the number of firms receiving 
government contracts.” How would one choose the right 
companies—and would the remainder of “the industry” 
agree ? This industry cannot be neatly divided into black 
and white. 

It has been repeatedly suggested in The Economist that 
one way to reduce the odds against sponsoring the wrong 
project is to require the companies to show enough con- 
fidence in their own designs to produce some hard evidence 
of the way they are shaping before irrevocably committing 
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the services and the taxpayer to supporting any one of 
them. The number of projects independently financed by 
aircraft manufacturers, from the Folland Gnat to the Vickers 
Vanguard airliner and the fighter and air freighter both 
being developed within the Hawker Siddeley group, 
disproves the argument that the aircraft industry has 
insufficient resources to finance the primary stages of 
development. With every effort being made to find 
economies in the defence programme, development projects 
need the most careful scrutiny ; the best way is not by 
placing curbs on the aircraft industry but by asking for 
something concrete to scrutinise. 


Trade Keeps Flowing 


RITISH exports in December suffered surprisingly little 
from the closure of the Suez Canal. Though the total 
value of £253.7 million fob was nearly £40 million (134 
per cent) below the average of the two previous months 
the daily rate of shipments fell by less than three per cent 
(the December accounts covered 24 working days, three 
fewer than the October-November average). The detailed 
returns this week showed that while exports of ships and 
boats, at {11.9 million, were even higher than the 
October-November average, exports of most other groups 
of commodities fell by about 15 per cent. Shipments to 
the Middle East fell by a quarter, but shipments to destina- 
tions east of Suez. did not fall by much more than the 
general average of 15 per cent. Shipments to the dollar 
area fell by one-fifth, owing partly to the usual winter fall 
in shipments to Canada, but shipments to the OEEC area 
fell by only 12 per cent. Does the comparatively favourable 
outcome for December imply that the shortage of shipping 
has yet to be fully reflected in the export returns, or will the 
shortage prove less severe than was expected? The 
January returns should provide the answer. 
Imports fell further in December to £307.9 million cif, 
£11.7 million below the previous month’s figure. Sub- 
stantial reductions, partly seasonal, occurred in imports of 


OIL IMPORTS BEFORE AND AFTER SUEZ 
(million gallons) 
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Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
| average } 





419-1 507-8 
159-5 181-1 
30-0 33-0 
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of which fuel oil.... 68-1 58-5 
ens Ol...» 45-0 57-7 | 








certain foods and materials but arrivals of goods—other than 
oil—normally shipped via Suez were little lower in total 
than before the canal was blocked. As the table shows the 
quantity of oil imported recovered slightly in December, 
reflecting larger arrivals from the United States. The 
average volume of crude oil imported in November and 
December, however, was still 29 per cent below the average 
of the previous ten months, a decline that unfortunately 
occurred while the trend of demand was strongly upwards, 
and the average volume of petroleum products was 21 per 
cent lower. Arrivals of fuel oil were the hardest hit, falling 
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by nearly 54 per cent. As exports of fuel oil in November 
and December were two per cent higher than in the previous 
ten months the real shortfall was larger still. 


Turn in Terms of Trade 


NE part of the cost of the Suez crisis is now beginning 
O to be reflected in the terms of trade ; last month the 
ratio of import to export prices worsened by a further point 
to 101 (1954=100). The average price of imports rose by 
two points to 109, the highest level of the year, mainly 
because of a jump of 11 points to 126 in the index for fuels, 
That sharp rise was in turn chiefly the result of the advance 
in freight rates for oil ; the full advance in oil prices has yet 
to be felt. Food prices rose by an average of two points 
to 106, the higher cost of sugar and tea more than offsetting 
the drop in butter and other dairy produce. Export prices 

HOW PRICES HAVE MOVED 
(1954 = 100) 
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rose too, by an average of one point to a new peak of 108. 
Engineering products, the largest single item, were one 
point higher at 110; metals rose by two points to I14, 
largely owing to the increase in steel prices, and “ other 
manufactures ” rose by two points to 105. Textiles, after 
falling in the previous three months, recovered by one point 
to 99. Though the terms of trade have recently been moving 
adversely, the average ratio for the year was 99, still two 
points more favourable than the 1955 average. Export 
prices rose by four per cent over the year whereas import 
prices rose by only two per cent. 


Secrets in the Tank 


HE “secret formula” for a petrol substitute recently 
T concocted by a Sheffield engineer has been considered 
by the Ministry of Power, which is satisfied that at least it 
includes no rationed materials. As the “ three liquids ” used 
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jn its manufacture are also said to be free from the excise 
tax ON motor spirit and power alcohol, the formula cannot 
be merely another alcohol blend. It remains to be seen 
whether its inventor can fulfil his promises of an initial 
production rate of 30,000 gallons—say 100 tons—a month 
and a subsequent “ great increase” in the production of a 
fuel “ equivalent to 85 octane petrol.” 

Suppliers of all of the more common substitutes for petrol 
—ethyl alcohol, methanol, acetone and the liquified 
petroleum gases, butane and propane—have been asked by 
the Ministry of Power to ensure that the full requirements 
of their normal industrial customers are met before any 
of these fuels are diverted to emergency uses. As butane, 
propane and a large proportion of the industrial alcohol are 
all derived from petroleum there is clearly no scope at 
present for any significant increase in their output, and 
producers will have little to spare after meeting the 
Ministry’s request. Coal gas and producer gas are not very 
suitable for use in vehicles owing to the complicated 
apparatus required to obtain satisfactory performance. 
Methane gas from sewage works has been used successfully 
in some local authority vehicles, but it would be difficult to 
obtain in any quantity. 

The remaining possibility is ethyl alcohol made by fer- 
mentation from molasses. There is spare capacity for the 
production of natural ethyl alcohol in Britain, as this method 
of production has been progressively abandoned in favour 
of the more economic synthetic production from petroleum. 
These plants are, however, in the hands of a few large pro- 
ducers who regard the production of power alcohol as hope- 
lessly uneconomic. One petrol-alcohol blend, Cleveland 
Discol, remains on the market, but as the anti-knock per- 
formance of ordinary petrol has risen so the special advan- 
tages of a petrol-alcohol blend have diminished. Although 
the most suitable and readily available molasses come mostly 
from Cuba, and have to be paid for in dollars, the output 
of sterling molasses in the West Indies could be raised, if 
the government were prepared to foot the extra bill. And 
the production and consumption of power alcohol in Britain 
could be stimulated by granting government subsidies or 
tax preferences over hydrocarbon fuels—a policy that has 
been followed for many years in France. But this heavy 
cost could only be justified if it were the most economic way 
of making Britain less dependent on Middle East oil. In 
practice it would be cheaper to import oil from the Western 
Hemisphere than to import the molasses to make an equiva- 
lent amount of alcohol. Moreover, the crux of Britain’s 
problem is the shortage not of oil, but of tanker capacity. 
The same tankers can be used to carry either molasses or 
oil. and it takes five times as many tankers to transport the 
molasses to make a given amount of alcohol as it does to 
import the same quantity of oil. 







New Liner for P & O 


HE design of the new passenger liner ordered from 
Harland & Wolff, Belfast, for the Australasian and 
Pacific services of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, represents a departure from tradition in 
many respects. Not only will the ship be the largest and 
fastest ever designed for this service, being of 45,000 tons 
gross and 273 knots speed, compared with the 29,000 tons 
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and 22} knots of the latest ships, but it will be able to 
accommodate more passengers than either of the Trans- 
atlantic Queens—1,650 in tourist class and 600 in first class 
cabins. Her twin-screw turbo-electric machinery of 85,000 
shaft horsepower, itself unorthodox for a ship of this size, 
will be situated aft, as in the Shaw Savill liner Southern 
Cross, thus eliminating engine-room space midships and 
allowing much greater freedom of layout for the passenger 
cabins and public rooms, as well as more deck space. 

The new liner will be air-conditioned throughout, and 
a number of inboard cabins will in addition be served with 
natural air and light by arrangement round a central court 
or verandah extending to the ship’s side. Other recent ideas 
are the use of escalators for galley service to dining rooms, 
and electric conveyors and elevators for baggage and stores. 
The lifeboats, which will be of glass-reinforced plastic, will 
be stowed not on the uppermost deck but nearer the water- 
line three decks below. 

This liner, due for delivery in 1960, will run alongside 
the Orient Line’s new ship, which has similar performance 
features, in the group’s joint service. Since the war the 
group has provided six passenger liners costing some £30 
million for the Australian service, and the two new ones 
are expected to cost not less than £25 million. These two 
latest ships, however, will be able to do the work of three 
ships of the Iberia class, and it is believed that they will 
prove more economical in operation, despite the higher speed 
and fuel consumption. 


The Australian Import Changes 


N the relaxation of Australian import restrictions by 
£A30 million a year from January 1st about {Aro 
million is accounted for by the changes announced a few 
weeks ago.* Substantial increases, “ some on a non-recurring 
basis” in licences for capital plant, machinery and agricul- 
tural implements account for the remaining £A2o million. 
As these goods are in the Administrative category the 
licences are varied as the authorities see fit, and the treat- 
ment given to particular items is unlikely to be announced. 
The earlier changes affected goods in categories A and B, 
and do.not benefit the British motor industry. Textiles are 
the main beneficiaries. Textiles for manufacturing purposes 
were transferred from B2 to category A, and the quotas 
were increased by 60 per cent, from 374 to 60 per cent 
of actual imports in the year ending June 30, 1955. Other 
textiles, mainly piece goods, remained in category B2, and 
the quotas were increased by 20 per cent, from 37} to 45 
per cent of imports in 1954-55. A further change is that 
from April 1st the licensing period will cover four months 
instead of three. 





Co-operative Building Society Progress 


ESULTS of the Co-operative Permanent Building Society 
for 1956 announced this week may give a fore- 
taste both of the problems and of the hopes that now 
The Co-operative Society 


~ * Details were given in the Board of Trade Journal of 
January 5th and 12th. 


confront the big societies. 
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experienced a fall of nearly £8.5 million to £21.5 million 
in the amount advanced on mortgage ; it shows a rise of 
£19.3 million to £137.8 million in investors’ balances, a 
rise of £6.7 million to £20.9 million in liquid assets (at 
balance sheet values) and a rise of £20.0 million to £143.7 
million in total assets. Reserves rose from £4.0 million 
to £4.3 million. The liquidity ratio has thus enjoyed a 
formidable reinforcement and amounts to 14.58 per cent 
against 11.49 per cent, while the reserve ratio has suffered 
an unfortunate shrinkage to just below 3 per cent of total 
assets, compared with 3.24 per cent a year ago. 

The year 1956 fell into two halves—a depressing first half 
when the societies kept their eyes closed to a 53 per cent 
Bank rate and found that they lost shareholders and 
depositors in consequence, and a prosperous autumn after 
they had raised the rate of interest on shares to 34 per cent 
net. Money then poured in again. For the Co-operative 
the issue was complicated by the merger with the Exeter 
Benefit Society which has involved £69,500 of realised 
losses on mortgages and may involve a further 
£60,000, but which has brought in £66,000 of reserves 
and some useful new accounts. In the end it is hoped that 
there will be no net loss. Meanwhile investment money, 
checked only temporarily and to the tune of about £250,000 
by the premium bond rush in November, continues to come 
in well. The society’s loans are still below the demand, but 
the rate of lending has been increased and it seems possible 
that the society might lend on mortgage £30 million this 
year. If that occurred it would represent an increase of 
£84 million on 1956. It would be comfortably within the 
funds that seem likely to be available, but the reserve 
ratio inevitably would suffer again in the process. 


Rising Liner Freights 


HE increase of 10 per cent in freight rates to North 

America by the North Atlantic Westbound Conference 
is only one of a series of rises that have taken place in recent 
months in most of the principal liner trades. This increase, 
which will come into effect on April Ist, affects cargoes from 
the United Kingdom and Eire to United States and Canadian 
ports, including the Great Lakes ; a similar increase came 
into effect last April. Eastbound conference rates are in- 
creased with effect from February 1st. In the Australian 
and New Zealand trades the current increase in freight rates 
is one of 14 per cent, following the increase of 7} per cent 
announced a year ago. 





‘<¢Motor Business ”’ 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It includes: 
The outlook for 1957. 
The French motor industry. 
The East African market for motor vehicles and tractors. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
Price indices of used cars and vans. 
New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 49. 
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These rises give some idea of the general increase in ship 
operating costs that have occurred over the last two yea 
In justifying the increase the liner conferences imply thi: 
a proportion of these increasing costs have been absorbed 
in recent years, but that they cannot continue to do 
without adversely affecting the standard of service. All the 
main operating expenses, such as bunker prices, repairs and 
maintenance costs, wages, port charges and cargo-handlinz 
costs, have risen. These increases in conference tariff ra: es, 
however, are not directly attributable to the closing of :2 
Suez Canal. The disruption of liner services by this event 
has affected some trades seriously and others scarcely at a! ; 
its main effect has been the big consequential increase in oil 
fuel prices. Temporary “ Suez surcharges” have been 
introduced to cover these temporary extra costs: they vary 
according to circumstances from § to §0 per cent. The West 
African Conference lines, for example, although not directly 
affected by the closing of the canal, which they do not use, 
have imposed a temporary surcharge of § per cent because 
of the 4o per cent rise in oil bunker prices in European 
ports. 


Strategic Stock Sells Lead 


FTER consulting the trade the Board of Trade has settled 
the details of its disposal of lead from the strategic 
stock. About 30,000 tons will be sold for delivery and 
pricing over the nine months beginning in March. About 
4,000 tons are to be offered by open competitive tender ; 
the remainder will be offered to the original suppliers or 
their agents. This is the usual practice. The total quantity 
is equal to only about one month’s consumption in Britain 
and is closely in line with the trade’s expectations. The 
effect of the announcement on prices was small: lead in 
London had dropped by £1 a ton before closing on Thurs- 
day at {115 10s. for prompt and {113 tos. for three 
months metal. 

Despite the recession in the motor car industry and the 
lessened demand for lead as an additive to petrol, prices 
have held up well. The market is underpinned by the 
support operations of the American stockpile, which 
absorbs the surplus of domestic lead and zinc in the United 
States and also takes in the foreign metal that the Adminis- 
tration receives in exchange for surplus farm products. At 
current prices in London and New York there is no incen- 
tive to ship lead from here to the United States, but the net 
effect of the extra 30,000 tons becoming available here may 
be that an equivalent quantity moves into the American 
stockpile. The Board of Trade has yet to announce the 
details of its disposal of zinc from the strategic stock. 


Windfall in Sugar 


HE Sugar Board has started its career in a way that few 
government agencies do—by making a mint of money. 
The board buys 1} million tons a year of Commonwealth 
sugar at a fixed price and sells it to British refiners at the 
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Winter or Summer, fair weather or 
foul, there is always fish for you and 
your family to enjoy. But why 

is it that the price often varies? 

The answer: because trawling depends 


on the weather. When the weather 
is good, trawling is comparatively easy: 
Vv Q the catch is large, supplies are abundant, 


and the price of fish goes down. 

When there are storms, and you hear gale 
warnings on the B.B.C., our trawlers 
battling in distant Arctic waters find the 


e e going hard. Fishing is more difficult, 
the catch is smaller, and as supplies 
become scarce, the dockside price of fish 
goes up. However, trawlermen do not 

a f 7 


fix the price of their catch. Fish is 
sold by free auction at the dockside, 
low I): 


in a highly competitive market. 

Look at the chart below. It shows the rise 
and fall of prices in relation to the gale 
season. But remember—however bad the 
weather, British Trawlers are continually 
striving to bring a plentiful supply of good, 
fresh fish to these shores and fish landed in 


Britain is fresher, in better ys 
condition, and cheaper than : ~ 
anywhere else in Europe... 


THE CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS FOOD MONEY CAN BUY 

















BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


THE BRITISH TRAWLERS’ FEDERATION LIMITED 
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DESPITE STORMS AND GALES—FISH REMAINS THE CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS FOOD MONEY CAN BUY 
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Wyman a Weak 
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‘I would like,’ said the Hedgehog, 
‘to make a point or two on behalf of my colleague, the British farmer, with whom 


I enjoy a most happy co-operation.’ 


BUT TOWN MOUSE SAID 


What! Not again! 


‘ Everyone around here,’ he continued, ‘seems HEDGEHOG (even more severely) ‘Then why are you so re- 
obsessed by these farmers. Just what have they markably unwilling to prick up a whisker for 
got that I haven’t got—apart from their miles a fine job well done?’ 


of land?’ Town mousse ‘Because! Anyway with all the sympathy there 
nepcenoc (severely) ‘Just what have you got to cat that is about, why should it matter what I think? 
they don’t have a great hand in providing? I'll Not that I don’t like butter’n, cheese’n, eggs’n, 
have you know more than half our food is now milk’n, bacon’n, fruit’n, wheat’n all that lovely 


home grown! And don’t talk about miles of N lot, mind you.’ 
land. Most British farms are small—average YN ms * * * 


size is about 80 acres.’ S But beyond that he simply wouldn’t go. 

TowN Mouss ‘I know! I know! I’ve been told (mimicking). For a few people are just made that way. You 
And most farmers work a 90-hour week for tell them and they seem to understand. But for 
about {10-£12 and production’s doubled some strange reason they will never actually 
since 1939 and there are now four times as admit that the British farmer, in return for 
many tractors. I know.’ only a fair living, does us really proud. 


IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARMER 
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world price. As the chairman of Tate and Lyle, Mr Ian 
Lyle, pointed out this week the fixed price this year, shorn 
of the amount of the preference and at present rates of 
freight, is roughly 46s. a cwt and the world price at present 
is nearly 60s, a cwt cif UK (the board has to sell free at side 
in the country of origin, but the cif comparison is a fair 
indication of the surplus being made). The board is also 
receiving the proceeds of the surcharge levied on all imports 
of sugar to offset the loss incurred if the world price falls 

low the fixed price. As the surcharge, which is now 
1s. 2d. a cwt, is to be varied at infrequent intervals there 
are times when, as now, no surcharge is necessary. More- 
over the British Sugar Corporation, which refines home beet 
and sells it at the world price, is also making a windfall 
surplus that would in time accrue to the board. 

If the world price should remain at anything like the 
present level the surcharge would be reduced, if not with- 
drawn. A part of the board’s surplus could then be dis- 
tributed to the persons paying sugar duty, and the domestic 
price would be reduced. In the long run the consumer will 
pay no more than the real cost of Britain’s imports. There 
is little immediate prospect of a radical fall in world prices. 
World stocks are low and demand is buoyant. Since the 
beginning of the year the UK spot price has risen still 
higher, by over IIs. to §9s. 103d. a cwt cif, and the domestic 
price of granulated sugar has risen by over 12s. to 8§s. 9d. 
acwt. There is no shortage of supplies as a whole in this 
country ; shortages occurred in some areas because con- 
sumers anticipated a rise in retail prices by stocking up. 


ISHRA Reports 


IMING is the essence of the unscrambler’s art. That 
T was recognised when in 1953 Sir John Morison as 
chairman of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency was set the task of reselling the nationalised steel 
undertakings without time limit. He got off to a slow start, 
but sold vigorously in 1954 and 1955. Business dried up 
in the year ended September 30, 1956, partly because the 
agency had already sold much of what it could easily sell, 
but chiefly because the new issue market had died when 
the Stock Exchange boom died. So ISHRA sold state- 
owned securities to the value of only £35.9 million in its 
third year compared with £74.1 million in its second year 
and £78 million in the first. 

Since the agency announces its transactions as they occur, 
the report contains little that is new, but some useful 
guidance can be obtained from a closer look at that part 
of the steel industry that is still government-owned. Out 
of the 71 nationalised companies that ISHRA took over it 
has 28 still in its shop window as wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries. Most of that stock in trade does not look par- 
ticularly saleable. It contains 15 companies of a book 
value of under £1 million each. It contains eleven medium 
to small companies, several of which must be described as 
of second quality. It includes finally the two giants, Steel 
of Wales and Richard Thomas and Baldwins. Here it is 
not quality but sheer size and the size of the projected 
development that make a sale by public offer difficult. In 
the better markets that now exist Sir John Morison is 
doubtless trying again to get enough City support to move 
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ahead with one of them. Meanwhile, he will, it may be 
guessed, press ahead with sales by private treaty of his 
small companies. 

It is going to be much more difficult for the Agency 
to show a book profit on the sales it makes at the tail-end 
of its list. The 37 companies that have been already wholly 
or partly sold represent nearly three-quarters of the British 
steel industry, whether it is measured by employment, by 
production or by sales. It is the least saleable quarter that 
remains. The agency claims justly to have made a profit 
of £9.9 million on 27 companies entirely sold during the 
three years. But many of its most important sales have 
been partial, the agency retaining substantial prior charge 
capital for later sale. Those prior charges were tailored 
to sell at about par when the capital was rearranged and 
the prospectuses issued. But what, for example, is the 
43 per cent debenture (1975-85) of Colvilles worth at the 
moment ? 


Export Insurance Expands 


HE Suez crisis was an unpleasant reminder of the 

political hazards to which exporters are exposed, and 
it may help to explain the increase in business insured with 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department in the fourth 
quarter of last year. The number of short-term commer- 
cial policies current at the end of that quarter was 4,112, 
an increase of 86 on the third quarter, and of 208 on the 
end of the fourth quarter of 1955. The reduction in 
premiums introduced at the beginning of April may also 
have helped. For the year as a whole, however, the share 
of British exports insured with the department showed no 
increase ; it remained at about 13 per cent, as it has done 
for many years. The rise in the value of shipments covered 
on commercial account—from £384 million in 1955 to 
£4093 million in 1956—simply kept pace with the growth 
of British exports. The department believes that many 
more exporters could profitably use its cover. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Both the electricity supply industry and the gas industry 
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November, 1956. Since 1953 the price of drilling materia’ 


has risen in total by 263 per cent, and the price of tool and 


promised Jast summer not to raise their prices until the end 
of their financial years on March 31st. During the last few 
days the electricity industry has let it be known that in 


some areas at least electricity prices will probably go up as 
soon as the period of this promise ends ; and the gas indus- 
try has said that, while making no promises, it hopes not to 
have to increase gas prices for some time after March. 


* 





The Government has decided to extend the life of the 


dresser stones by approximately 14 per cent. 


* 


The Bombay Millowners’ Association has announced 
that an “ understanding ” has been reached with a delega- 
tion from the British cotton textile industry. Details are 
to be published later. 


The delegation went to India to 


try to persuade the local industry to accept some limitation 


Furniture Development Council in spite of a request from 


the industry for its winding-up. The FDC conducts much 
of the research into the strength and stability of furniture on 
behalf of the industry and its earlier findings are the basis 
of furniture standards now published by the British Stan- 
dards Institution and used as an indication of durability. 


* 


A note on the price of rough diamonds in The Economist 
of January 12th stated, on the basis of information obtained 
from trade sources, that the price of drilling material was ° 
not affected by the increase of 84 per cent on certain grades - 
of industrial diamonds. The price of this grade of diamonds © 
was in fact increased by approximately 13 per cent in 












Company Notes 








THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
W ALES has the newest integrated strip 
mill in Britain. In the year to September 
3oth it spent £19 million on capital 
development, of which about £9 million 
came from retained profits (including de- 
preciation and the tax equalisation 
account). The loan made by ISHRA to 
the company went up by £12.6 million to 
£40 million. The company has to spend 
another £12 million to complete the second 
development programme and = another 
£50 million on the third programme, due 
to be completed by the end of 1959. The 
chairman, Mr Harald Peake, says that “a 
substantial proportion ” will be found from 
retained profits. In 1953-54 the company 
retained about £11 million, in 1954-55 
nearly £15 million and in 1955-56 (when 
trading profits fell from £18 million to 
£14 million) £9 million. Present develop- 
ments will cost about £20 million annually 
over the next three years. At the moment, 
though the demand for plate and tinplate 
continues to be good, the demand for sheet 
steel has been reduced. 

The service charges on the company’s 
loan capital—{15 million in debentures, 
£28.2 million from FCI and £40 million 
from ISHRA—have gone up. And the 
£15 million of 3 per cent debentures is due 
for repayment at IoI per cent on July 16th 
this year. Sir John Morison’s ambition to 
sell SCOW’s ordinary shares to the public 
has not wilted ; but figures and problems 





of this magnitude cannot make it easy to 
realise this ambition. 

Richard Thomas & Baldwins has the 
oldest integrated strip mill in Britain. It 
is not old by the standard of some of 
Britain’s other steel plants but if another 
strip mill is to be built Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins is generally considered the 
producer most likely to build it. The 
capital costs of such a mill would be 


higher than those of SCOW. The 
chairman, Sir Ernest Lever, in _ his 
statement to the sole _ shareholder, 
ISHRA, says “the broad lines of 


our development policy have now been 
considered by the directors and proposals 
for the first stage of such development are 
being discussed with the appropriate 
authorities.” Later he refers to “ major 
developments.” In 1955-56, the group 
spent about £4} million on capital account 
and its immediate capital commitments 
come to another £4} million. The loan it 
made to ISHRA has been reduced from 
£93 million to £2} million ; in addition to 
this nearly liquid asset it has £3} million 
in tax reserve certificates and nearly {£1} 
million in cash. 
Thus it appears 


that the question 


whether or not another strip mill is to be 
built, and if so who is to build it, needs 
to be settled before RTB’s ordinary shares 
are sold back to the public. This question 
has an importance for the standing of the 
RTB equity. 


on exports of cotton cloth to Britain, 


One steel company which has not found it impossible 
to raise its ordinary dividend is Brown Bayley, makers of 
stainless and alloy steels. 
8 per cent, compared with the prospectus forecast of 7} per 
cent, and now it has been increased to 9 per cent in 
spite of a fall in net profits from £332,814 to £289,316. 


* 


Larger cocoa crops in West Africa have led to a further 
fall in prices ; Accra cocoa for prompt shipment is now 
about 182s. 6d. a cwt cif UK, 13s. a cwt cheaper than at the 
beginning of January. 


o 









A year ago the dividend was 


Dorman Long’s shareholders declined on 
Wednesday on a show of hands to approve 
the report and accounts. They sub- 
sequently did so after a poll had been 
demanded, and after the chairman had 
disclosed his massive proxies. The demand 
for a poll was then withdrawn. Never- 
theless Sir Ellis Hunter can have been 
left in no doubt that the unchanged 8 per 
cent dividend was not unanimously sup- 
ported. It is worth re-examining the stand 
that Sir Ellis maintains (a year after the 
steel dividend front was broken) in the 
light of the additional facts he produced 
at the meeting. In a prepared state- 
ment he dealt with the argument that 
a low dividend might prejudice the com- 
pensation payable to shareholders in the 
event of re-nationalisation. The parent 
company, he emphasised, had been hived 
off into a holding company with eight 
trading subsidiaries. Three of them 
operate wholly abroad. Only one— 
Dorman Long (Steel)—would be affected 
by re-nationalisation and that company 
had no market quotation that could be 
effected by the rate of dividend. 


That may have been an answer to the 
demand for a higher dividend as a defence 
against re-nationalisation. It is no answer 
to the clear demand for a higher dividend 
just because the profits are there to pay it. 
Sir Ellis Hunter fell back upon the line 
that this is the peak year of the company’s 
capital programme with about £20 million 
to find. It is being found in part from 
profit retentions and in part from the 
Finance Corporation for Industry which is 
charging } per cent over Bank rate (6) pert 
cent). An extra one per cent on £15 million 
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capital apparently would cost only about 
{100,0c0 net—not a disproportionate sum 
in relation to the amounts that the com- 

anv is to invest this year or to last year’s 
undistributed profit of £1.7 million. The 
{1 shares may well continue to command 
a 6 per cent yield but that will be because 
shareholders believe that the weight of 
argument against their chairman is build- 
ing up to an irresistible point. 


* 


CHARTERHOUSE INVEST- 
MENT TRUST. Sir Nutcombe 
Hume, chairman of the Charterhouse 
group, makes at least three observations 
that merit serious thought, though not 
everyone will agree with them. First he 
in effect declares himself a bull of the 
market at its present level. The parent 
company, the investment trust, has been 
holding liquid balances of £400,000. 
Throughout the year ended November 
11th they were invested only in short- 
term deposits. In the last few weeks 
part of this cash has been invested 
in high class investments. Secondly 
the group is clearly not looking towards 
the new issue business of Charterhouse 
Finance Company capital issues as likely 
to produce the main source of its future 
profit. The current year’s prospects for 
Charterhouse Finance Corporation (largely 
dependent on the new issue market) 
should, he says, be regarded with caution. 
Lastly Sir Nutcombe hopes that credit 
restrictions will soon end. 

The last point in relation to the recent 
experience of the group is the most vital. 
Charterhouse did well last year, credit 
rectr.ctions notwithstanding. The parent 
company’s net profit before tax was 
£184,894, compared with £159,214. The 
final dividend of 6 per cent again made 10 
per cent for the year, but the final payment 
covered £900,000 of ranking capital, against 
£750,000, and that was exactly what share- 
holders had been promised. The rub is 
that the industrial development company 
has, as Sir Nutcombe Hume explained, 
habitually used bank money first and 
funded it later by capital issues. Its 





nursing activities thus depend first on the 
availability of bank credit and secondly 
on a reasonably active issue market. With- 
out those advantages it must rely on profit 
retentions and distribute to the parent 
only a small part of its earnings. There 
remains, however, a third possibility that 
it should sell to the public that already 
holds its preference capital some addi- 
tional ordinary shares. The idea fits well 
with the chairman’s view that in the 
course of time the company will both 
increase 


its dividend and issue more 
capital. 
x 
WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE 


AND SIGNAL. The chain reaction 
effect of capital development is illustrated 
clearly in the accounts of Westinghouse 
Brake and Signal Company for the year to 
September 29th. The parent company 
will be a prime beneficiary of the modern- 
isation and re-equipment plan for British 
railways, and its order books for railway 
equipment, from customers at home and 
abroad, and for colliery equipment and 
rectifiers are at record levels. Its trading 
profits are rising ; in 1955-56 they went up 
from £1,325,059 to £1,733,122. 

To meet the demands on its capacity it 
has to invest more, and the directors “ have 
it very much in mind that further cash 
will be necessary, during the current year, 
to finance the group’s increased activities, 
and they wish to be free to combine this 
with a capitalisation of some of the 
reserves.” A rights-cum-scrip issue of 
ordinary shares thus seems probable. Last 
year Westinghouse acquired Douglas 
(Kingswood), which makes the “ Vespa” 
in this country, but it seems to have 
bought the concern as much for its factory 
space as for the goods it makes. On the 
increased capital the ordinary dividend for 
1955-56 was again 18 per cent. Looking 
ahead shareholders may see the possi- 
bility of a “ bonus ” element in the terms 
of a rights issue. Looking still further 
ahead they seem—to judge by the yield 
of 4.7 per cent at the current price of 
76s. 6d. xd on £1 ordinary shares—to 
expect an increase in dividend payments. 





321 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: January 30th 
Next Contango Day: January 30th 


Next Settlement Day: February 5th 

A FURTHER fall in the.Treasury bill rate 
and a burst of strength by sterling in the 
foreign exchange market helped to carry 
gilt-edged prices higher this week. 
Medium-dated stocks were in demand and 
gains in excess of I were common. Fol- 
lowing the heavy over-subscription, the 
Tanganyika loan climbed to 2} premium. 
After the decision to leave Bank rate un- 
changed medium-dated stocks advanced 
further while long-dated stocks declined 
slightly. A high level of activity was main- 
tained and industrial stocks shared in the 
improvement. By Wednesday The 
Economist indicator reached 198.0, a gain 
of 5.2 over the week. 

Martins were a feature among bank 
shares, the £1 shares rising 6s. 6d. to 
7os. 6d. xd and the partly-paid stock 
12s. 6d. to 178s. 9d. xd. Power shares were 
again prominent, constructors and boiler- 
makers showing large gains.. Morgan 
Crucible rose 5s. 6d. to 49s. 6d. Motor 
shares were firmer ; Ford improved 2s. 6d. 
to 33s. 3d., Jaguar rose 2s. to 20s. before 
the announcement of a return to five-day 
working, while Rolls-Royce picked up 
3s. 1$d. to 120s. Before the disclosure of 
the proposed loan stock issue ACV 
dropped back to 49s. Hawker Siddeley 
was almost unchanged after fluctuating 
‘sharply. Marks and Spencer went further 
ahead, the “A” rising to 73s. 9d. and 
Woolworth recovered to 62s. Other stores 
were very firm ; GUS “A” was 2s. higher 
and New Day jumped Is. 13d. to 1os. 2}d. 
John Summers and United Steel rose 
Is. 9d. and Is. 6d. to 35s. 3d. xd and 33s. 
respectively in a steady steel market. Tex- 
tiles improved and hire-purchase houses 
rose ; United Dominions Trust gained 
3s. 6d. to 77s. 6d. and Olds Discount 
Is. 6d. to 23s. 

Oils were depressed, Shell losing 
3s. 14d. to 159s. 4$d. and British Petro- 
leum 3s. 43d. to 131s. Kaffirs were 
generally dull, although OFSIT improved 
Is. 6d. to 50s. 9d. Some tin shares showed 
sharp rises, but coppers declined. 
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INDICATOR The Economis icator 
ad | iA 1956/7 Indicator* Yield %, 1956 1955 
Average 1953=100 Ar \ | 7 

220 | / \ Dec. 31 189-2 5-91 High Low High Low 

f W195 | Jan. 2| 190-5 | 5-75 /-——— Low 
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180 ft \ | Y, 203-5 | 233-9 
VW/ \/ Jan. 16 180-6 | 6-05 | 94-70 4-56 | 11,480] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
V » 17 181-1 | 6-04 | 95-07) 4-56 | 11,083 
I70}—- ~ , §«©18 | 183-3 | 5:97 | 95-55! 4-51 | 10,635] Low Low 
” 91 | 184-6 | 5-93 | 95-98) 4-50 | 15.934] 161-5 | 175-7 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


J | | Net 
ae | an. jan a, Pg | visa. Prices, 1956 | Last Two | ORDINARY yan 46, jan 33, 
Jan an an. | Dividends an an 
ours | ee eaes a - “Wien . “4 (a) (6) (c) | STOCKS 1957 || 1957 





Prices, 1956 


| 
| 


“High | Low 


Low 


|| 
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OOr oc: 
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% \|STEEL & ENGINEERING | 
T a Babcock & Wilcox. £1 16/- 80/- 
4 aCammell Laird. 11/10} 11/9 
5 b Dorman Long . £1 26/- 26/6 
3a Guest Keen N’fold. a 48/- 
4 a'Metal Box £1 49/- 

124b'Stewarts & Lloyds. a 
3 aSwan Hunter £1 j 
84 United Steel 33/ 
Os Sener £1 

| ELECTRICAL 
Tha Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1 
4 aBr. Ins. Callenders. Pie 
14 4a Decca Record . 

15 cElect. & Mus. Inds. io = 
4 aEnglish Electric ...£1 
94) Gener: il Electric ...£1 

TEXTILES | 
4a | Bradford Dyers....£1| 22/103 22/73 
14a British Celanese... £1] 13/10} 14/1) 
24a\Coats, J. & P...... £1) 23/14 | 23/ 
4 aiCourtaulds........ £1) 34/73 | 34 

1246 Lancashire Cotton. .£1} 33/6 , 
24a Patons & Baldwins.{1| 32/4}* 

SHops & STORES 
3 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 

20 b Debenhams 10/ 

15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/ 

20 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/ 

12$a United Drapery. ..5/ 

40 bWoolworth....... 5/ 

Motors & AIRCRAFT 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/ - 
British Motor 


| ‘ 

97 |Funding 23% 1952-57....| 99% | 99% 

93} |War Loan 3% 1955- 59.. 95 tk 955, 

88 18 \F unding 24% 1956-61....; Qld | 

99 Hi \Exc hequer 5% 1957 100% 

97  |Conversion 4°, 1957-58. . § 
Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 
\Conversion 2% 1958-59.. 
Exchequer 2% 1960 
[Exchequer 3% 1960 
Savings Bonds 3%, 1955-65 
iF ‘unding 3% 1959- 69 


ip unding 4% 1960-90 


|\Savings Bonds 3%, 1960-70 
\Conversion 44% 1962... 
\Exchequer 3% 1962- Bd. .% 
\Exchequer 24°, 1963-64. . 
Savings Bonds 24%, '64-67) 
Savings Bonds 3‘ yo 1965-75 
Funding 3% 

|\Victory "4%, | 
Conversion 34% 1969. cael 
Treasury 34% 1977-80.. 
Treasury 34° 1979-81. 
Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 
Funding 33% 1999-2004. ‘ 
Consols 4% after Feb. ’57| 
War Loan 34% after 1952 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
Consols 24% 
Treas. 24% after Apr. ’ 
Br. Electric 44°% 1967-69. 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73.. 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. 
Br. Electric 44%, 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 
Br. Gas 4% 1969- 72 

Br. Gas 34% 

Br. Gas 3% - 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 
Br. Transport 4°% 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3°, 1978-88! 70 i, 71 13 


85/6 
13/- 
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CUDONONOD 


7 b Hawker Siddeley 
124$c Leyland onan as a 42/6 43 
5 a Rolls-Royce 116/104 120/ 
8 cStandard Leona .5/-| 6/- 6 
SHIPPING 
63a Brit. &Com’ wealth10/-| 40/6 | 39/ 
3 aCunard £1] 25/6 | 26/ 
3 aP & O Defd £1) 33/6 / 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
/ 716 3 a\Assoc. Port. Cem...£1) 39/-* 
2 10 6} 10 a Beecham Group...5/- 19/6 | 
Prices, 1956 | DOMINION, Price, | Price, ield, ‘ 38/ 746, 4a Bowater Paper ....£1) 45/3 
- CORPORATION AND Jan. 16,|Jan. 23,| 2s. 3, 40/4! 86 4 aBr. Aluminium ....£1) 68/9 | 
High | Low | FOREIGN BONDS 1957 1957 / +74b| +103a Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-] 54/3 | 
- : * / /4$ 15 5 Tha B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 18/6 | 
| : | i é a 66) 4a Br. Oxygen £1) 31/6 | 
80} 74% Australia 34% 1965-69 3a 4 bCanadian Pacific . . $25} $633* | 
92} (Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5%, 1975-80.... 10 6, 24a Dunlop Rubber. -10/ - 15/6 | 
iS. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 49/103 /- | 66 4 alImp. Chemical 40/44 | 
IN. Zealand 4% 62/9 2/3 1245, 8a Imp. Tobacco 1) 48/18 | 
L.C.C. 5$% 1977-81 211 $141? |$2- 90c! $3-75c\Int’l. Nickel. n.p.v.}$2064 
Agric. Mortgage 5%, 1959-89 40/3 | 28/6 | 24a| 5 BJ. Lucas (Inds. ). ae £1 31/6 
\Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-200. 30/3 21/3 | 15ga Salamis Chem. ..5/-| 23/6 
German 7%, 1924 (Br. Entaced 5%). .| 79 7 1 19/43 | 15/18 | 20 c on 5/- 
Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 166 =~ 75/44 | 42/9 | 15 bi \A. E. Reed £ 
16/44 | 11/74 | 20 ¢ 20 ‘seats Hldgs. ‘A’... 
. it ae aia 12 bTate & Lyle ; 
Des Det r ‘fo | ‘ a b Tube Investments. .£ 
ORDINARY {30% | eo ak! Jan 33 115/6 | 92/6 of 2940; Turner & Newall. . 7 
STOCKS j 1957 x 1957 | 1957 ‘ 82/9 61/Ts 93d) 6 a Unilever Ltd 
41/9 | 22/9 {736 +4}a United Molasses .10/- 
| MInss, Etc. 
a, ‘9 20 a 50 bAnglo-American .10/— 
#2$a| +7}$b,Cons. Tea & Lands. £1 
120 b| 80 aDe Beers Def. Reg. 5/ - 
... | . |Doornfontein. . 
30 c 10 aLondon Tin 
| 11245| 25 aNchanga Cons. .... fl 
2 | 30a) 40 b)/President Brand . .5/-— 
58/—- | 42/- | 25 a) 50 b Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 
61/9 | 37/6 | 30 b 124a United Sua Betong. £1 
81/9 | 64/44 | 30a 40 b Western Holdings 5/-— 
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Prices, 1956 Last Two 
Dividends 


| (@) (6) (0) .| 
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High Low 


. Banks & DIscoUNT 
a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. rat 102/6 ery /- 
b Barclays Bank 46 /-* 
b Barclays D.C.O. A 31/6 
4b Chartered Bank. . . fl 38/6 
b 
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Lloyds Bank £1) 50/-* 


~, 


- | Midland Bank £11 70/9* 
3 5 6b Nat. Discount ‘B’ ..£1) 38/-* 
6 64a| 646 Union Discount... .£1 
INSURANCE 
75 /- 4340) 30 aCommercial Union 5/- 
16? | 3746) 12$a Legal & General ...£ 
18? | £4746) +20 a Pearl 
38 =| F1174$c\t125 c Prudential ‘A’ 
| BREWERIES, ETc. 
'106 10 a) 33 5b Bass 
4) 18/7! 114d isti 
36, 10 a 
61 14 5 
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New York Closing Prices 
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Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
16 | 23 16 3 | 16 
$ | $ $ $ L9 

Can. Pacific ..| 33. | 32§ JAm. Viscose. .| 36 Int’l. Nickel. . 110 

N.Y..Central .| 33 | 31} |Beth. Steel... 185 National Dist. 25} 

Pennsylvania. 214 | 21} [Chrysler 66 Sears Roebuck 27 

Amer. Tel. ...:175} 174} (Crown Zeller... 55 Shell Oil 89 

Standard Gas. 11g 11§ JDuPontdeNm. 184 % Std. Oilof N.J. 5 

5k {Western Union 193 | 19$ |Ford Motors..| 54 a).S. Steet ..... 

6d jAlumin’m Ltd..116 117} jGen. Elect....| 55} | West’house E. ‘ 

Am. Smelting.| 54§ | 54 [Gen. Motors..; 41} IW oolworth . 
. Ex dividend. + Tax free. $ Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final divide nd. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 174% tax free. (j) On 15% 
(k) On 20%. (l) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (n) On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9% 
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OIL 
99/- 110 b| 4+5 aBritish Petroleum. 
63/- | 124) 5 a Burmah 
11%} | 14 b| = Tha'Royal Dutch... .20 ii 
103/3 | 1335} +5 aShell 
33/3 nee ie Ultramar 
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Statistics 





External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


Dec. 29th 
5th 
19th 
This week 
This week 
. 12th 
World Trade 


Western Europe: 
Production and Trade 

British Commonwealth 

Western Europe: 


The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 

Prices and Wages............. és 

Production and Consumption Jan. 


. Jan. 


Prices and Money Supply Jan. 


United States ...............00 
Vaiasasksea Jan. 12th 






Dec. 








exports f.o.b. 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
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Monthly averages 
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Total 
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335-9 295-2 
123-9 107-6 
94-2 90-2 
36-6 31-0 
79-6 65-1 


10- 9: 


7 ‘1 
— 9-8] — 15-8 
— 17-1] — 6-4 
368-7 | 277-4 
89-5 60-7 
185-4] 128-0 
24-8 27-8 

60-9 30-3 | 
31-8 24-1 
110-5] 136-2 
171-8] 211-8 
636 590 
1,357 682 
39 33 


8,790 1,748° 


25,833 21,376 
12,514 9,702 
6,972 5,382 


5,059 3,820 
37,517 31,249 


4,417 4,561 
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9,708 >| 


24,366 
10,509 
7,044 


5,443 
40,933 
5,244 





(‘) Retained imports. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 


(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
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Austria Belgium Denmark France a. Greece | Ireland | Italy | —— | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
| | te | | } 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (’) (1953 = 109) 
Eee ee: 54 | 87 82 | 79| 52 70 62 | 70 70 | 90 | 69 
LSE Gheh isskasbisexieeens 114 | 106 | 109 | 109 112 122 103 109 | 110 109 104 | 199 
EPO? as o55 ee eaeKeeseouees 133 | 116 112 121 129 130 107 118 | 118 113 lll int 
oe | ere 14 127 114 139 138 134 106* 150 | 130 124 | 117 | 
pst MEY: <Sinpeessiee ce enws 133 | 111 | 75 131 135 134 135 | 120 78 | 61 
psf PERM 2b Gin ind wie. wesw 137 118 115 94 134 132 | 100 110 | 121 119 | 110 
pp DOPIOMBET o-6.60.5:6:<:0 006 ‘ phe 121 | 131 143 135 | 133 | 122 | 128 | 120 | 
ke NII oi '6 5 Gce's aoe ote 124 137 144 sas — 133 | 129 123 | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
|} mn, mn. mn. ’000 mn. | mn. mn. mn. | 000 mn. mn. mn, | mn. <<. 
‘Monthly averages or ' schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas* £ | lire guilders | kroner | kroner ra 
calendar months . - 
IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 
eee } a j - a tenn ———— 7 a a i 
IPE See SEK hE Eee es 243 | 7,249 | 285 56-08 | 264° 1524, 11-36 | 70-36 | 414 | 310 413 | 64-2 
| ree: 1,416 | 10,561 674 123-11 1,601 825 | 14-99 127-04 905 606 766 111-6 
ED ras bs coos bees EN md dows 1,922} 11,790 678 136-74 2,029 955; 17-03 | 140-93 | 1,016 649 861 116-1 
DG NUN since sso eae wane 2,118 13,687 © 767 175-39 2,419 1,181 | 15-66 | 176-04 | 1,222 | 792 964 1-9 
eh RR eT | 2,391 | 13,156 689 166-24 2,591 1,119 | 15-15 | 169-37 | 1,227 | 661 880 | 112-4 
Se re 1,993 | 13,213 768 150-03 2,314 | 1,021 | 11-51 | 148-49 | 1,156 | 657 915 | 83-0 
oe . 1,975 | 12,899 759 151+i2 2,381 | 1,178 | 12-25 138-94 1,191 | 621 961 81-9 
pf) MOREE sc csciewaene | sae ese 824 181-86 2,602 eats 172-32 1,341 780 1,093 | 71:2 
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554 
608 


711 
604 
628 | 
610 | 
672 | 


57 
120 
70 


56 
85 
140 
149 
152 











4-11 | 


| 














EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
36-18 1515 394 
121-94 1,832 | 380 | 
139-94} 2142 457 | 
| 
138-90} 2,760 266 | 
134-68 | 2°580 197 
119-96 | 27448 213 
118-06 | 27630 342 | 
144-04 2866 ies 
BALANCE 
—19:90} — 113 113 
—1-:17| + 231} — 445 
+ 3-20) + 113|— 498 
—36-49| + 341| — 915 
—31-56| + 189) — 922 
—30-07 | + 134) — 808 
—33-05| + 249) — 836 
—37-82 | + 204 | a 


417-99 
9-61 | 85-33 
9-19| 96-72 
9-28 | 106-57 
9-51 | 116-87 
8-41 | 108-35 
9-89 | 109-08 
ue | Sapeee 

| | 

— 1-25 | —22-37 | 

= 5:38 | —41-71 | 

— 7-84 | —44-21 

— 6-38 | —69-47 | 

— 5-64} —52-50 | 

— 3-10 | —40-14 

— 2-36 | —29-86 


| —38-72 | 


VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) (1953 = 109) 
IMPORTS 


165} 6,171 
1,321 | 9,581 
1,514 | 11,566 
1,919 | 13,873 
1,870 | 12,148 
1,848 | 12,131 
1,988 | 12,991 

~~ 2%) — 20s 
|— 95|— 980 
— 408|— 224 
- el+ 1 
— 521 | — 1,008 
— 145 | — 1,082 
+ 13|/+ 92 

48 | 86 

139 110 

198 | 122 

209 | 131 

244 | 125 

201 | 126 

196 | core 





59 | 
121 
120 


129% 


84 
108 
122 


154 
147 
133 
135 





"195 
152 


175 
173 
168 
173 
192 











“17 
135 


159 
146 
136 
160 
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98 
108 
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57 
104 
113 


135 
122 














226 172 332 
764 347 683 
851 377 144 
899 449 974 
796 427 923 
857 419 839 
999 483 934 
1,016 542 947 
188 | — 138/— 81 
141} — 259}; — 83 
165] — 272) — 117 
323} — 343/ + 10 
431; — 234; + 43 
299} — 238|— 16 
192} — 138/— 27 
325 | — 238 he 146 
| 
64 71 85 
126 114 115 
141 119 | 128 | 
| 
162 136 | 142° 
164 123 | 
154 121 | 129 
160 112 | 
| 








142 | 


’ aaeeiee\ 





aia icaeicinidsapeeh 37 69 | 48 | ai wm , a 55 66 | 34 70 | 69 55 
1 ee ar er eee eee 122 109 | 108 | 116 | 124 | lll 102 107 113 115 | 110 39 
BUSS 66.654d455SK00 dow e RES 136 127 | 118 | 134 | 142 121 94 | 124 124 117 | 115 il 
| | | | 
BSG, FUNC bi iiesis.ccccenccce | 160 136 | 121° 124 | 175 64 100 | 136 | 126 133 132% _ 
se ONS oF lone acs itm Sonat 159 |} 118 | has 117 | 164 53 103 | 152 | 118 125 
| = er i er eae 155 123 | 106 | 156 55 92 she 126 119 135 |; 
SS 17 sinks | 108 | 167 86 110 | 143 141 | 
ot ONONMORMRS oo dics oo Rael — | “s | 186 | eee | ees 150 eee 
| | | 
(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, | Ing 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Beri 
Belgium includes 


(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. 


Luxemburg 
(°) Bizonal 


. Italy includes Trieste. 


area, 


(*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachina=1,000 old drachmas). 


(°) Average for second quarter. 


(*) Thousand million draciimas. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended January 19th, 1957, there 
gas an “ above-line”’ surplus (after allowing for 
sinking Funds) of £129,848,000 compared with a} 
surplus of £134,584,000 in the previous week and | 
a surplus of £124,590,000 in the corresponding period 
of last year. There was a net expenditure “ below- | 
me” last week of £35,323,000, bringing the total 
deficit to £725,512,000 (£471,425,000 in 1955-56). 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


THE fall in the Treasury bill rate was 
resumed at the tender on Friday of last 
week. The discount market raised its bid 
by 8d. to £98 16s. od. for the 91-day bills. 
A smaller increase seems to have been 
made by outside applicants, and the aver- 
age rate of allotment fell by 2s. 4d. per 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





| 
} Jan. 25, 


(£ million) 1956 


Jan. 16, | Jan. 23, 
1957 1957 





Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation 

Notes in banking 

Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities. . 

Gold coin and bullion 
Coin other than gold coin. 


eae 





cent to £4 13s. 1.40d. per cent. This is 
only just over 4 per cent higher than at the 
last tender before Bank rate was raised | PPOs ‘yccounts 
from 4} per cent in February last. ankers -9} 219: 
The offer of £240 million included Total. >. Bs 
92-day maturities offered owing to the | Securities: ; 
incidence of Easter Monday. For these Discounts. an ‘advances .. 2-4 0. 
the market bid at £98 16s. 6d. per cent sree * ott’ 
(1d. more than for the 9o-day bills of the Bauhing de partment reserve. . 3. 
previous week) and its application was |.. a 9. is. Ss 
allotted in full ; its allotment of gi-day * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
bills was 53 per cent. “Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 million 
Credit tightened sharply at the begin- | ° January 16, 1957. 
ning of this week; and as the Bank of TREASURY BILLS 
England gave no special assistance the 
market was forced to take loans at the 
penal rate. On Monday five or six houses 
were involved, for a moderate amount, 
and on Tuesday one or two houses, 
for a very small amount. Dealing rates 
in April maturities hardened to 4% | 
per cent. ; - 9 
The Bank return shows a further fall 
of £22.5 million in the active note circu- 
lation in the week to Wednesday last. 
This brings the post-Christmas reflux to 
£130.4 million, compared with £117.9 
million last year. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





—_—_ 


| Banking Department : 


April 1, | April 1, }] Week | Week 
Esti- 1955 1956 Jended | ended 
mate, to to Jan. | Jan. 

1956-57] Jan. 21, "Jan. 19,} 21, 19, 

1956 1957 1956 | 1957 





| 
Ord. Revenue | | | 
Income Tax .. 2085,500 J1145,732 1169,173 1151894 151958 
Surtax ...-| 144,000] 81,700; 88,300} 7,500, 10,500 | 
Death Duties . 170,000} 140,400, 130,900] 3,200, 4,200 
Stamps 58,900} 57,600} 49,500] 1,400) 1,100 
Profits Tax, EP r..| 216,750] 162,100 | 161,700} 3,000, 3,000 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000] 16,690; 4,150 100} ... 
Special Contribu- 


tion and other } 1,000 
Inland Revenue. .| 


: 2680, 150| 





ARAOow boos 











tw 





550 ee 360 


167094 170758 
21,202 20,723 
47340, 4.725 


Total Inland Rev 





| 942, 310 "965, 757 
| AT, 690 690,300 





CustomS.....++2-: 1204,000' 
Excise ......2-+--| 955,550 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of 
Tender 





Allotted 
at Max. 
Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


91 Day s. d. % 
240-0 387-3 $l 0 45 


Total Customs and | | 
Excise.......-.-,2157,35011590,000 1656.07 25,542) 25,448 | 


92, 000| 71,385 


Applied 


tor 


Offered 


4 922) 1,472 
350 


53,284 | 





Motor Duties...... 


— 1956 
Jan. 20 


PO (Net Receipts) . wins aks 3,050] ... | 
Broadcast Licences 28,000 17,800 19,600 ae | 
Sundry Loans.....| 30,000] 28,501 30,917 

Miscellaneous 200,000] 155,985 145,250 


WE. 00% 


280-0" 2-9} 100 2-1: 66 


91 Day. 63 Day | 
200-0 60 , 99 9- 30 


| 435 
2,733) 14,135 
6 87, 500 3468, 443 3512, 241 }e10291 21 212597 
cant ieee 200-0 70: 
200-0 80- 
190-0 90: 
210-0 = 80- 
220-0 70 


405-8 99 11-55 36 
419-1 99 10-86 27 
396-1 100 -00 39 
440-6 100 3-34 30 
403-3 100 ‘69 52 


Ord. Expenditure 


Debt Interest .. 670,000] 523,735 587,349 


| 

| 

see | 

Payments to N. Ire- 
| 


land Exchequer. .} 61,000} 42,488, 48,246] ... at 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000 9,416 7,975 501 9 
Supply Services .. .|3941,918}2865,273 3125,401] 84,560. 82,100 
cinemas ss auibiennl 
'4682,918 |3440,913 3768,971 
| 37,000 


220-0 60- 

230-0* 60- 
91 Day 
280-0 
270-0 


441-0 100 28 24 
424-9 99 1-54 55 


85,061 82,109 
27,313! 27,741 640 
Surplus a =< + 

217 284,471 |124590 129848 


471,642) 441,041 








640 


Sinking Funds Discount rates 


Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 ve = 
4 months 
6 months 


Bank rate (from % 
44%, 16/2/56) 5% 
Deposit rates (max.) 
Bank 
Discount houses .. 


379-8 98 *43 68 
372-5 97 “81 68 





“ Above-line ” 
Defici 

270-0* 406-7 95 9-11 54 
260-0* 401-4 95 5-30 | 35 
240-0 391-2 93 1-40 | 53 

! : * On January 18th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 16s. 9d. 

Treas. bills — sh Pro secured 53 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 

months months The offering yesterday was for (200 mn. at 91 day bills. 

g q 1 Allotment cut to {260-0 mn. * Allotment cut to (60-0 mn. 

S00 2300 * Call money. 3 Allotment cut to 220-0 mn. * Allotment cut to £240-0 ma 

394/— +13 

1,100 








15,883) 35,323 
Money Day-to-day.. 33-4} | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods 44 3 months 











= ot ol 


Total Surplus or Deficit 471,425 725,512 \108707 94,525 








Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. .. 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds... 





6,358 | 83,951 
19,100} 53,000 
- 21,447 |—33,940 

st 54,800 











LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 








Market Rates: Spot 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) January 23 January 17 | January 18 | January 19 | January 21 January 23 





January 22 





Ways and Means 

Advances United States $... 2-78-2- 82 

- . Canadian $ dad 

; French Fr 972- 65-987 - 35 

Public | Bank of Swiss Fr. ........ \12- 15 4 -12-33 }12- 27} a 12-264 -12- 27} 12-264 -12- 275 12- 27h-12-27§)12-27p-12- 273|12- 27§-12- 275 
Depts. | England | Belgian Fr. ...... i 138 140-45- 140-40- 140-35- 140-37}- 40-47 140-474* 


Treasury Bills p- 194} -2- 79 2 2-79 2-794, -2-7948| 2-792-2-79% | 2-80-2- 80h | 2-795 
2-684%; 2-683-2-68} 2-68}, 2-68 2-68 -2-68 jj 2-68 % 


986} | 986-986} 9854-9864 986-986} 985% 


2-80 


2-68 
9864 





| 
Tender | Tap | 
| 
“ 05 140-50 140-45 140-40 140-425 140-52} 140-52 
10-56-10-72 }10-66}-10-66} 10-664 -10-66%| 10-66-10-66}'10-66%-10- 66% 10-66§-10-66;|10-663-10-66§ 
.|11-67 fe—-11- 84 #Bfll- 754-111-755 11-744-11- 74 11-744-11- 745 11-744-11- 74) 11-744-11- 749 11-744-11-744 
80-00 80-10 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 , 80-00 80-10 80-00-80- 10 80- 00-80-10 
1760-1761 17594-17604 | 17594-17604 | 17594-1760$ | 17594-17614 | 17594-19604 
14-50}-14-503 14-50-14-50}| 14-50-14-50}  14-50-14- 504/14 - 504-14 - 503/14 - 50,-14- 508 
19- 394-19- 394 '19- 39} -19- 39} 19- 39}-19- 394 19-393 19-40 | 19-40-19 40} 19-39}-19-40} 
19-99}-19-99} 19-99}-19-99} 19-99} 19-994 19-993 20-00}|19- 993 20-00} 19-99} 20-00} 
One Month Forward —T 
}-jc. pm $-jc. pm ie-fhe. pm | % fc. pm 4c. pm 
tc. pm-—par jc. pm-par | gc. pm a dis | }c. pin Ac. = dis 4c. pm-}e. dis 
par—2 dis par-2 dis | par-2 dis 
24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm | A 2$—2c. 24--2c. 
4-} pm $+ pm | 
14-lc. pm 1}-lc. pm 
24-—2pf. pm 2}-2pf. pm 
3 pm-par 3 pm-par 
2-16 pm | 2-16 pm 
WE Tiles cs cticncccccee Rewebnes 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 
Norwegian Kr.......... errerr rey 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... ” 249/44 249/3 | ih | 249/23 | 


} . | 
] | 





Dutch Gld 

W. Ger. D-Mk. . 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 
Italian L ire 17368-17623 
14-37§-14- 593 
| 19-19$-19-484 
19- 85-20-15 


1,998 - 


1,322- 
| 1,342- 
1,378: 


Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


1,360- 
1,341- 
1,283- 
1,265- 


1,276- 


fs—-fc. pm 
ic. pm-—par 
par-2 dis 
2}-2c. pm | 





| Belgian PEs cienctecoesoeeees ee 
| Dutch Gld. ..... ecaccecece ee 
| W. Ger. D-Mk 
| Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 


4-} pm 
1}-lc. pm 
2}-2pf. pm 
3 pm-par 
2-16 pm 


ww 
Coo C800 SSO © 
ADH CONN ONA oO 


24—2pf. pin 
3 pm-par | 
2-16 pm | 
5-26 pm 
26 pm-par | 





OO PAW DRPAD YOW O&@ 


14-46 pm 
5-26 pm 
26 pm-—par 


16 pm-par 
4-26 pm 
20 pm-par 


248/11 249/- 




























“Nothing more to pay on the house!” 





When David died, I was left with only a small pension to provide for two 
young children—and there was still a mortgage of £1,500 on the house. 

Then came the call—from the district manager of the Prudential. I 
shall never forget my feeling of relief as I listened to him—no more pay- 
ments on the house! 

It’s wonderful to feel so secure—and all because David 
had taken out one of the Prudential’s mortgage protection 
policies. 


Ask the Man from the 
PRUDENTIAL 
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GEGR: 1869 





BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 







Every description of Domestic and 





Foreign Banking Business transacted 







Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 _ Telex No. 052/332i 





21, Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: “* 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Vereinsbank" Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


Bayverein” 


More than 80 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 

















ie 








‘qi sy 
L- 
Ask about a Deposit Account with 


WESTERN CREDIT 


LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 





interest per annum 





0 






Your investment will help to expand Industry and 
Exports, We finance the purchase of factory, farm 
and household equipment, machinery and vehicles. 


Withdrawals at short notice 
NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
GROUP 


asses £1,500,000 


EXCEED 
GROUP CAPITAL, 


RESERVES AND £325,000 


PROVISIONS EXCEED 








Directors: 
The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. G. E. L. Whitmarsh, 
S. Sanger, N. R. Trahair, J. R. Trahaice. 


Apply, through your Financial Adviser or direct, for Deposit booklet 626A 
Head Office: 105 Tavistock Road, Plymouth. 
London Office: 46 Brook Street, W.1. 


21 years of Heady progiess 

































gud? ag Ree 
London Office: 7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3, England 
Tel.: MANSION HOUSE 8261-4 


THE BANK 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Japan 
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| | COMPANY MEETINGS 











The annual general meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited will be held on February 15th 
at the head office, 71 Lombard Street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, The Right Honourable Sir Oliver 
Franks, GCMG, KCB, CBE, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31, 1956: 


I have to record with regret the retirement 
of Mr C. E. Lloyd and Lieutenant Colonel 
J. B. Neilson. Mr C. E. Lloyd first joined 
the Board in 1925 and is a direct descendant 
of our founder, Sampson Lloyd. His un- 
rivalled knowledge of industry in Birming- 
ham and the Black Country enabled him to 
play a distinguished part in our counsels 
both as a member of the Board and of 
the Birmingham Committee. We - shall 
also miss the wide knowledge of the steel 
industry which Colonel Neilson brought 
with him. 


We welcome as Directors Sir Wilfrid Ayre, 
Mr F. N, Lloyd, Sir John Carew Pole, Bt., 
DSO, TD, and Mr D. M. Oppenheim. The 
Right Honourable Viscount De L’Isle, VC, 
DL, has also rejoined the Board. He had 
been a Director but retired in 1951 on 
becoming Secretary of State for Air. 


Sir Wilfrid Ayre, Pesident of the Burnt- 
island Shipbuilding Company, Limited, has 
succeeded Mr W. H. Fraser as Chairman of 
our Scottish affiliate, The National Bank of 
Scotland, Limited. Mr F. N. Lloyd is Chair- 
man of F. H. Lloyd and Company, Limited, 
iron and steel founders and engineers, and by 
his membership of the Board provides con- 
tinued representation of the founder’s family. 
Sir John Carew Pole has been Chairman of 
the Cornwall County Council since 1952 and 
Strongly reinforces our interests in Devon 
and Cornwall. Mr D. M. Oppenheim brings 
to us a wide knowledge of commercial 
affairs as Chairman of the British-American 
Tobacco Co., Limited. 


We congratulate Major Egbert Cadbury 
on the knighthood conferred upon him for 
— services in Somerset and Gloucester- 
shire. 


There have been changes on the Local 
Committees, especially at Birmingham. 
Ineluctable reasons for advancing years com- 
pel us to say farewell to Lieutenant Colonel 

. K. Morcom, Chairman of the Birming- 
ham Committee, Mr C. E, Lloyd and Mr 
S. P. Cherrington. Mr A. B. Waring becomes 
Chairman of the Birmingham Committee, of 
which he has been a member since joining 
the Board. 

At Salisbury I must record with deep 
Tegret the death of Mr R. C. Chambers. 


During the year Sir Austin Harris ended 
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a long and distinguished connection with the 
Bank when he resigned from the Salisbury 
Committee. He first joined the Board of the 
Bank in 1910 and was Deputy Chairman 
from 1922 to 1947. Lord Teviot also 
retires from this Committee. He, too, 
gave years of service to the Board and has 
been a valued member and Chairman of the 
Committee. 


In Yorkshire we have to record with regret 
the loss by death of Mr Cecil Berry, a 
member of the Yorkshire Committee and a 
former District Manager of the Bank, 

To Lord Cobham, of the Birmingham 
Committee, we offer our congratulations 
upon his appointment as Governor General 
of New Zealand. 

We also congratulate Lieutenant Colonel 
T. Eustace Smith, of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Committee, and Brigadier Kenneth 
Hargreaves, of the Yorkshire Committee, on 
the conferment of the honour of Comman- 
der of the British Empire. 


I regret to have to report the death of Mr 
W. T. C. Parker. He was until a few 
months ago General Manager of our Eastern 
Branches. He spent his life in the service of 
the bank, nearly all of it in the East. He was 
a very distinguished servant of the bank and 
we owe him gratitude in particular for the 
wisdom and judgment he displayed in the 
difficult circumstances after the partition of 
India and Pakistan. 


REORGANISATION 
OF CAPITAL 


The balance sheet reflects the reorganisa- 
tion of the bank’s share capital, approved by 
the “ A” shareholders and “ B” stockholders 
at meetings held last October and sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Court in respect 
of the reduction of capital involved. The 
issued capital of the bank in its new form, 
emerging from the reorganisation, consists 
of 18,565,070 shares of £1 each, all of one 
class and all fully paid. That is a modern, 
convenient and tidy structure. It gives the 
bank greater freedom of action and the share- 
holders a better market for their shares, both 
real advantages. 


Your directors had no doubt that their pro- 
posals were in the best interests of the bank 
and of both classes of shareholders. This 
view was confirmed by the general welcome 
accorded the scheme. Proxies in favour were 
received from shareholders representing 
nearly 9 million votes, for whose active sup- 
port I am most grateful ; those against were 
negligible in number. 

The only real reduction of capital involved 
in the scheme was the writing down of the 








“B” Stock by £838,425, which now appears 
on the liabilities side of the- bank’s balance 
sheet as part of the Reserve Fund. The 
security of the depositors, therefore, remains 
exactly as it was before, apart from the un- 
called reserve liability on the former “A” 
Shares. Being a reserve liability, this could 
not be called except in the event of the wind- 
ing up of the bank and then only if necessary 
to meet the liabilities of the bank. Such 
reserve liability had, in our opinion, ceased 
to have any material significance under 
today’s conditions. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


The profit for the year, at £2,541,793, is 
£219,354 higher than last year, and in con- 
formity with the intention announced in the 
circular letter to shareholders dealing with 
the scheme of capital reorganisation, since 
carried into effect, we propose a dividend of 
13 per cent per annum, an increase of 1 per 
cent compared with 1955. 


Our earnings have benefited from the high 
rates for money in force throughout the year, 
notwithstanding the increased interest paid 
on deposit accounts. Any expansion in our 
main earning asset, Loans and Advances, has 
of course been limited by governmental 
directive. 


I warned you last year that a further rise 
in operating costs must be expected ; this in 
fact happened, with substantial increases both 
in staff costs and in all other items of ex- 
penditure. Our business in general continues 
to expand year by year, as evidenced, for 
example, by the growth in the number of 
accounts. We are, therefore, vitally interested 
in the possibility of devising more economical 
methods of working. Two of our officials 
have recently visited the United States to 
investigate the progress made in that country 
in the field of electronic book-keeping; I 
am sure it is in that field that we must 
seek an answer to the problem of continually 
rising costs, but a rapid start must not be 
expected. 

British Government securities stand in our 
balance sheet at £326,055,546, being valued 
at or under cost and below redemption 


value. Their market value at December 31, 
1956, was £317,930,506, a difference of 
£8,125,040. 


We have made no further transfer from 
reserves or profit and loss account to provide 
for this depreciation. All the securities are 
redeemable at fixed dates, the majority 
within ten years, when any depreciation will 
be recovered. In the ordinary course of 
business the bulk of our investments are held 
broadly to maturity ; when we need to reduce 
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our portfolio, we do so in the very short- 
dated stocks. 


During the year we opened a number of 
branches in developing areas or in areas 
where our business suffered from a lack of 
representation, the more important being at 
Langham Place, London, at Morecambe, 
Lancashire, and at London Airport. 


To all the Staff I offer my warm thanks 
for their good work in a year which has not 
been an easy one. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


The business of our Executor and Trustee 
Department continues to expand but we can 
hardly expect its growth to be maintained 
at the rate experienced since the end of the 
war, The Department has thirty area offices 
throughout the country with a staff fully 
qualified to deal with this specialised type of 
work, 

The bank not only acts as executor and 
trustee under wills, but also as trustee under 
new settlements and deeds of covenant and 
as trustee of provident and pension funds. 
This part of the Department’s activities 
grows steadily in importance. 


REGISTRAR’S DEPARTMENT 


For some years we have acted as registrars 
for certain public companies and, as the 
demands for our services in this way are on 
the increase, we have recently decided to 
open a special Department domiciled at 
Charles II Street, S.W.1 to deal with this 
type of business, in which we look for expan- 
sion as the usefulness of the service is more 
widely appreciated. 


LLOYDS BANK (FOREIGN) 
LIMITED 


The trading results of our subsidiary com- 
pany, notwithstanding a further rise in oper- 
ating costs, were satisfactory. They cover a 
period of a full year, against nine months 
in the previous accounts. 


Our branches in Belgium, Switzerland and 
Monte Carlo contributed substantially to 
these results and, notwithstanding a con- 
tinuance of difficult conditions for banking in 
France, our earnings in that country showed 
improvement. 


The net profit shown has again been added 
to reserve. 


THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 


Throughout the year, our lending opera- 
tions have been governed by the principles 


of the so-called “credit squeeze” initiated 
by the Chancellor’s appeal for credit restraint 
originally made in July 1955 and reaffirmed, 
among other occasions, as recently as Novem- 
ber last. 


In my last annual Statement, I showed 
that this particular method of restricting 
lending, while no doubt unavoidable as an 
emergency measure, was bound to have other 
and less desirable effects. We look forward 
to the day when the directives can safely be 
withdrawn. 

This can only come about when the 
Treasury are able to effect a sufficient con- 
traction in the amount of the floating debt to 
enable the authorities to keep a tight rein on 
the liquid assets of the banking system; and 
that was not the situation throughout the 
greater part of 1956. Indeed, by late October, 
the tender issue of Treasury bills was running 
almost £200 million above the level of a year 
earlier. As a result, the liquidity ratios of the 
banks as a whole were distinctly on the high 


side, while between April and October the 
underlying trend of bank deposits was rising 
slightly. 


It may be that conditions are now becoming 
more favourable to the long-awaited funding 
of floating debt. Since October, the over- 
abundance of Treasury bills has been greatly 
reduced, a fact reflected in declining rates at 
successive Treasury bill tenders. In part, 
this reduction in the supply of Treasury bills 
must reflect the inflow of funds to the 
Exchange Equalisation Account as_ the 
counterpart of the heavy losses of gold during 
the Middle East crisis. At the same time, the 
Treasury has had the benefit of one genuine 
improvement in the domestic financial situ- 
ation, namely the increased flow of sub- 
scriptions into savings issues of all 
kinds. Then,. for a few more weeks we 
can expect a continuance of the contrac- 
tion in floating debt that always takes place 
at this time of year as a result of the peak 
revenue collections, while conditions in the 
gilt-edged market have become more pro- 
pitious for sales of long term securities 
to the public. 


This is a combination of factors which is 
likely to reflect itself in a fall in the liquid 
assets of the banks and in bank deposits, with 
a reduction in the liquidity ratio. Thus, the 
stage may not be too far off when liquidity 
ratios will resume their normal place as the 
major influence preventing any undue ex- 
pansion of bank credit. 


TREND OF ADVANCES 


Meanwhile, we continue to give effect to 
the Chancellor’s wishes. In June, 1955, our 
normal advances to domestic customers, 
falling within the purview of the Chancellor’s 
directives, amounted to £298.5 million. By 
December last, their total had been reduced 
to £278.4 million. This contraction masks a 
substantial increase in our lendings to 
customers in a group of  industries— 
engineering, iron and steel, shipping and 
chemicals, whose contribution to exports 
and to the strength of the economy in 
general has justified larger borrowings from 
the banking system. 


These figures, of course, relate only to part 
of our total business, At each of the dates 
mentioned, the aggregate figure of loans and 
overdrafts appearing in our published state- 
ments was about £50 million higher than 
those I have just quoted. And that was the 
case even though our loans and overdrafts 
total does not include certain items that are 
commonly included under the heading of 
advances: namely “Items in_ transit,” 
“Balances with banks abroad” and “ Other 
assets and accounts.” All these are 
shown as separate entries in our published 
statements. 


The margin of £50 million to which I 
have referred was made up of three special 
categories of lendings falling outside the 
scope of the directives. One of these is 
advances to the nationalised industries. As is 
well known, finance for these industries is 
being provided as a temporary measure by 
the Treasury. Our own lendings have thus 
fallen substantially and in November last 
amounted only to about £10 million. For 
the rest, the margin is accounted for by two 
other categories of lending, both of which 
have been expanding during the period of the 
squeeze. 


EASTERN BRANCHES 


First, it happens that alone among the 
clearing banks we have a number of branches 
in three overseas countries, whose figures are 
included among our balance sheet totals. 
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These are our twenty offices in India, 
Pakistan and Burma, The lendings of these 
Eastern branches naturally fall outside the 
ambit of the United Kingdom credit squeeze, 
since these are rupee advances made against 
rupee deposits. In India especially, with 
an economy expanding so rapidly, there 
is an incessant demand for bank accom- 
modation which, owing to tightness 
funds, banks do not always find easy 
to meet to the full. This demand is reflecte 
in our own advances, which show material 
expansion. 


The increasing business is being handled j 
a most satisfactory manner by our staff | 
the East, both European and Asian, and ¢ 
them I would express our appreciation 
their good work, 


MEDIUM TERM 
CREDITS 


The second special category of lendings 
consists of a relatively new form of accommo- 
dation, namely medium term credits extended 
to overseas buyers to enable them to purchase 
capital equipment manufactured in this 
country. 


These operations are not altogether novel, 
since we have entered into transactions of 
this kind in a number of years since the war. 
The way to an expansion of this method of 
assisting exporters was, however, opened by 
the Budget of April, 1954, which authorised 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department 
to provide direct guarantees to British banks 
for a large proportion (normally 85 per cent) 
of the amounts in question. 


Medium term finance is, of course, on a 
different footing from other advances, for it 
is the traditional principle of British banking 
that advances are repayable on demand, 
whereas medium term credits are repayable 
by instalments spread over a number of years. 
They represent none the less a_ perfectly 
sound banking operation ; the Export Credit 
guarantee embraces by far the greater part 
of the lending and any unguaranteed portion 
is covered by normal banking procedures. 
And it should be understood that such credits 
are extended only in connection with very 
sizeable export contracts, which not in- 
frequently run into millions of pounds. In 
one respect, too, these credits are actually 
more liquid than an investment in bonds 
of similar maturity, for under the terms 
of the contract a substantial proportion 
of the outstanding amount is coming back 
each year. 


We have made facilities available in this 
form to assist the export of capital equip- 
ment for such projects as power stations, 
railways, steelworks and hydro-electric 
schemes overseas, and in some cases this has 
enabled British manufacturers to secure 
valuable contracts that would otherwist have 
gone elsewhere. Among the more important 
transactions of the kind have been medium 
term credits to finance the export of large 
numbers of civilian jet air-liners to dollar 
markets. So far as the bank is concerned, I 
am sure that these operations combine 
safety and enterprise, offering a profitable 
use for our resources. At the same time, it 1S 
satisfactory to have been able to play our part 
in developments so clearly and directly in the 
national interest. 


APPROACH TO MONETARY 
STABILITY 


The “credit squeeze” is, of course, only 
one strand in a far wider programme of dis- 
inflationary measures. Prior to the crisis 10 
the Middle East, these seemed steadily to & 
achieving their aim. Indeed, in one mos 
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important respect they had already brought 
satisfactory results, namely in swinging our 
palance of payments back from a deficit of 
£107 million in the second half of 1955 to 
a surplus of £144 million in the first half of 
1956. 


This movement is one more convincing 
demonstration of the truth that our recurring 
overseas crises since the war had their origin 
in an excess of demand at home. Conditions 
in the outside world did not change sub- 
stantially between 1955 and 1956. The signi- 
ficant change lay in the steps taken to reduce 
the overburden on the British economy. The 
improvement in the balance of payments was 
due to the combination of two factors: a 
check to the rising trend of imports and an 
increase of close on 10 per cent in the value 
of our exports. Some damping down of the 
domestic boom was a necessary condition, 
poth to restrain the accumulation of inven- 
tories and to release resources for the export 
markets. This favourable turn in the balance 
of payments could not have come about but 
for the disinflationary measures. 


Both in social and economic terms, the 
cost of this strengthening of our external 
position has been slight indeed. Unemploy- 
ment has remained in the neighbourhood of 
1 per cent. Capital formation by industry 
is still running at a high level. Consumption, 
too, has been slightly higher than in 1955. 
It is true that there has been a check to the 
former expansion in production: the past 
year brought no further advance beyond the 
peak level achieved towards the end of 1955 ; 
but there has been no appreciable downturn. 
In the light of this, we should hear no more 
of the cry that any measure of disinflation, 
however gently applied, can result only in 
wholesale slump and unemployment. On the 
contrary, should we find ourselves in a 
similar situation in future, the authorities 
ought to be emboldened by this experience 
to act more promptly and effectively, to be 
less inhibited by fears of overshooting the 
mark. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Nevertheless, it is sometimes argued that 
even a temporary check to production is too 
high a price to pay for the achievement of 
monetary stability. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the need for this country 
10 step up the rate of investment and thereby 
the rise in productivity. We have to put 
more horse-power and better machinery 
behind the efforts of every member of the 
labour force. Upon this depends not only 
our hope of greater material well-being but 
also our hope of keeping pace with other 
leading industrial nations on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain and ultimately, perhaps, our 
whole status in the world. 


This being so, it is no doubt perplexing 
and disheartening to many to see measures 
being taken to check a domestic investment 
boom almost before this had got well under 
way. But let us not suppose that in the 
absence of corrective measures domestic pro- 
duction could have gone on rising without 
limit, and so fall into the trap of counting a 
loss of this potential output as the price of 
disinflation. It cannot be sufficiently em- 
Phasised that the limiting factor is the supply 
of saving; it is this which sets an upper limit 
to the amount of investment that can be 
Sustained. For a time, no doubt, the amount 
of voluntary saving which is forthcoming can 
be supplemented by the forced savings im- 
Posed by inflation. “Even so, there comes a 
Point at which any further increase in 
domestic capital formation tends to be offset 
by a deterioration in the external balance of 
payments: the resources needed to finance 
the extra investment at home are provided 





not by the savings of the domestic population 
—even forced savings—but by means of 
borrowing from the outside world or running 
down our gold reserves or other external 
assets. 


Once that point has been passed, as it had 
been in 1955, a further rise in domestic 
capital formation will make no net contribu- 
tion to our national wealth: the addition to 
our domestic assets will be offset by an 
increase in external debt or a loss of external 
assets. No advantage is to be gained from 
building factories and paying for them by the 
loss of gold. On the contrary, for a country 
in our position in the world, and with a gold 
reserve already painfully inadequate, there is 
a very great disadvantage. The real need, 
therefore, is not to press ahead with domestic 
capital formation regardless of what is 
happening to the balance of payments. 
It is rather to create conditions in which 
a revival of saving will make it possible 
to press on more rapidly, at one and 
the same time, with additions to our 
domestic wealth and with the rebuilding of 
our overseas capital. 


Saving, however, takes many forms. The 
undistributed profits of companies, the 
current surpluses of local authorities and the 
public corporations, the surplus on the 
budget, as well as the unspent income of 
private persons—all these are tributary 
streams which combine to make up the flow 
of saving as a whole. It is this combined 
flow of saving in the aggregate that we have 
to augment. 


REPRESSIVE EFFECTS OF 
TAXATION 


Last April’s budget was designed to pro- 
duce a large surplus in order to compensate 
for a deficiency in other forms of saving. 
But, as Mr Macmillan himself pointed out, 
what may be necessary for an emergency 
cannot be erected into a permanent system. 
There is a danger that the high rates of 
taxation needed to produce a sizeable surplus 
will not only react adversely upon other forms 
of saving but in time stifle the very well- 
springs of enterprise. It is disquieting, for 
example, to see young men who could make 
a Valuable contribution to British industry 
preferring to make their careers in other 
countries where taxation is lower and their 
efforts are likely to be more adequately 
rewarded. In his recent Stamp Memorial 
Lecture, Lord Heyworth pointed to the steep 
rate of progression of tax on managers’ 
salaries as the greatest single handicap to the 
conduct of an international business in this 
country. Nor should we overlook the danger 
that it would in any case be difficult to 
maintain a large budget surplus for very long 
in the face of natural political pressures: it is 
almost certain to be dissipated either by re- 
missions of taxation before these can safely 
be undertaken or by increased public 
expenditure, 


Fortunately, one of the most encouraging 
results of the disinflationary measures has 
been the indication of a substantial increase 
in personal savings, a revival most strikingly 
manifest in the recent figures of the National 
Savings Movement. Nothing could be more 
welcome. There have been other signs of 
progress. For example, the overburden on 
the economy has been reflected in a great 
excess in the number of vacancies on offer 
compared with the numbers seeking work. 
Throughout most of 1956 the gap was 
narrowing rapidly, and by the end of the 
year had disappeared. Up to November, too, 
the index of retail prices showed no further 
tise on balance after April, notwithstanding 
the round of wage increases in the early 
months of the year. 
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NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES’ 
FINANCES 


In all these ways, the situation has shown 
improvement. Yet it cannot be taken for 
granted that, even in the absence of the 
Middle East crisis, this progress would have 
been maintained and the aim of monetary 
balance have been fully achieved. Some 
tendencies have been pulling in the opposite 
direction. In particular, the weak financial 
position of the nationalised industries has 
remained an unsatisfactory feature of the 
situation. Nobody questions the need for 
very heavy investment outlays to improve 
the capital equipment of these basic indus- 
tries. What may be criticised is pricing 
policies that render the public corporations as 
a whole incapable of providing even for the 
replacement of capital used up in their 
current operations, far less of financing new 
capital expenditures. 


In round figures, it appears that in 1955 
more than £300 million was needed to main- 
tain intact the capital used in these industries, 
yet the combined surpluses of the public 
corporations themselves covered barely half 
of this. The remaining half, together with 
the whole of the funds needed for new in- 
vestment, had to be raised by borrowing—to 
the tune of more than £400 million—savings 
generated in other sectors of the economy. 
What would be thought of the future of any 
private enterprise that failed to provide even 
for the maintenance of capital? The con- 
trast with private industry is very marked 
indeed. It seems clear that, in relation to 
their costs, the nationalised industries as a 
group have been fixing uneconomically low 
prices for their products ; and this is particu- 
larly serious if the products in question are 
fuel and power, where the seeming impossi- 
bility of raising the output of coal means that 
everything should be done to stimulate 
economy in consumption. 





PRICE RESTRAINT 
HAZARDOUS 


We are all familiar, of course, with the 
argument advanced in favour of price 
restraint ; it is‘ the fear that any advance in 
price, however justified, will be made the 
pretext for an increase in money incomes and 
so give fresh impetus to the inflationary 
spiral. Yet the experience with the food 
subsidies is sufficient proof of the difficulties 
into which this line of thought may lead us. 
Inflation itself means that the flow of 
voluntary savings is inadequate to finance 
the amount of investment that is going on. 
Yet if prices are maintained unchanged in 
face of a rise in costs, this will reduce the 
amount of saving in the form of the surpluses 
of public corporations or the undistributed 
pro‘its of companies. And this may go far 
towards offsetting an increase in personal 
saving resulting from §anti-inflationary 
measures proper. 


The expedient of pegging prices is thus a 
hazardous one. Adopted at precisely the 
right moment, with everything else pulling 
in the right direction, it could afford us a 
momentary breathing space and so help in 
breaking the price-wage spiral. But it is 
bound to be a gamble ; for the pegging of 
prices will tend to increase real purchasing 
power when the basic problem of checking 
inflation is to reduce it. Unless output is 
falling, rising costs mean rising incomes. 
And rising incomes combined with stable 
prices mean an increase in inflationary pres- 
sure, unless one condition is satisfied: it is 
that the increase in incomes should be can- 
celled out, or more than cancelled out, by an 
increase in voluntary saving. In an infla- 
tionary situation, we can safely create pur- 
chasing power only if there is real assurance 
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that the additional claims upon output will 
not for a time be exercised. 


WITHDRAWING PURCHASING 
POWER 


What if the condition is not satisfied, if the 
broad flow of saving remains insufficient yet 
it is desired both to maintaip the rate of 
investment and to avoid inflation ? Clearly, 
some means has to be found of withdrawing 
purchasing power. What form is this to 
take ? In the final analysis, there are only 
two ways of doing it. One is the method of 
the budget surplus, the limitations of which 
I have already stressed. The other method 
is to allow prices to rise. 


If the method of a budget surplus is used 
and the enhanced surplus is provided by 
means of direct taxation, then it is generally 
accepted that nobody has a good claim for a 
compensating increase in money income. As 
a matter of logic there is not the slightest 
reason why the situation should be any 
different if Parliament decides to curtail pur- 
chasing power by imposing indirect instead 
of direct taxation. But under our present 
arrangements, the effects will in fact be quite 
different. 


Higher indirect taxes will raise the market 
prices of the goods in question. And, as the 
cost of living index is based on market prices 
and not upon the cost of the factors of pro- 
duction, this means that particular sections 
of the community whose incomes are linked 
to the index have an automatic dispensation 
exempting them from increases in indirect 
taxation, whatever the intentions of Parlia- 
ment. If the index rises, whether for this or 
any other reason, two million wage incomes 
will go up automatically and more general 
demands for increases will be regarded as 
justified, either by the rise in prices itself or 
by the need to preserve the usual differentials. 
The position is, of course, the same if prices 
are raised not by an increase in indirect taxa- 
tion but by producers—yet a rise in price 
may serve not only to withdraw purchasing 
power in general but to curb consumption 
where that is most needed. 


These are nothing more, in the last 
analysis, than so many ways of effecting a 
withdrawal of purchasing power that, in an 
inflationary situation, may be necessary. It 
is to be regretted that the rules of the game 
as practised in this country impel us almost 
irresistibly to choose that particular method 
—a budget surplus generated by penal rates 
of direct taxation—which is least calculated 
to promote our national well-being in the 
long run. The warning given by Mr Mac- 
millan, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, of a 
possible rise in income tax shows that this is 
a problem that may confront us in more 
acute form in the near future. It is a pro- 
blem, I suggest, on which there is urgent 
need for further thought unimpeded by the 
shibboleths of the past. 


THE NEW PHASE 


It may be, then, that the programme of 
disinflationary measures would have required 
some reinforcement if we were fully to 
achieve the goal of monetary stability during 
the coming year. That can now be no more 
than a matter of speculation. For, whatever 
else may be in doubt, it is clear that the 
events in the Middle East have opened a 
completely mew phase in our economic 
affairs. Our long term problems are un- 
changed ; we still have to maintain the value 
of sterling and to speed up the rate of 
accumulation. What has gone is the prospect 
of a smooth transition to a state of monetary 
equilibrium in the course of the next few 
months. 


A new chapter has been opened. At best, 
we must reckon with an interruption of some 
months in the advance towards our long term 
objectives. Fortunately, American co-opera- 
tion has been forthcoming in the measures 
taken to avert some of the more serious 
possibilities that were at one time feared. 
We can now count upon a sizeable flow of 
oil across the Atlantic and also upon dollar 
facilities to help in paying for it. Moreover, 
the danger to sterling arising out of specula- 
tive attacks has been dispelled by the action 
of the International Monetary Fund, under 
the leadership of Dr Per Jacobsson, in 
making available for use, if necessary, the 
whole of our quota, 


MONETARY RESTRAINTS 
ESSENTIAL 


All this gives us an excellent start in the 
task of facing the new situation. But we do 
not yet know how long it will take to find a 
satisfactory solution of the Middle East 
problem and to reopen the Suez Canal to 
the ships of the world. We do not 
know, therefore, how great the strain on 
our economy is going to be, nor how long it 
may endure. 


What seems clear is that, for the time being, 
these events have complicated still further 
the problem of eradicating inflation from the 
system. The worldwide rise in shipping 
freights is bound to raise the price of some 
of our imports and that in turn must tend to 
react, however slightly, upon retail prices. 
For the present, inflation is still the 
great danger. The maintenance of over-all 
monetary restraint is even more imperative 
than before. 


If, on the other hand, the crisis drags on, 
our problem will cease to be the clear-cut one 
that we have been facing for the last two 
years, We must face the possibility that a 
shortage of supplies of fuel, coupled perhaps 
with some loss of export markets and diffi- 
culties in shipping goods abroad, may at some 
stage be reflected in a fall in the level of 
industrial production. In such a situation, 
nothing could prevent some temporary loss 
of employment in particular industries. Some 
redeployment of the labour force may,be 
inescapable, and that cannot take place 
rapidly without some transitional unemploy- 
ment as workers move from old jobs to new. 
What is important to remember is that there 
will be no lack of purchasing power to 
expedite the reabsorption of large numbers 
of workpeople into new employment. Too 
much significance should not be attached 
during the next few months, therefore, 
to the over-all statistics of unemployment, 
including those out of a job for very 
short periods. 


A large increase in the numbers of those 
out of work for an appreciable period, such 
as two months or more, would be a very 
different matter. For it is prolonged unem- 
ployment that means real social hardship. 
The nation as a whole may have a heavy 
bill to pay; but it would be contrary to 
natural justice and to all our principles to 
permit an unfairly large share of the burden 
to rest upon the shoulders of those who 
happen to becomes displaced from their 
normal employment. To combat a serious 
increase in prolonged unemployment, special 
measures certainly should be taken. If the 
need arises, we must be prepared at short 
notice to relax the general policy of monetary 
restraint in whatever direction may promise 
to be most helpful, whether by way of tax 
remissions and other relaxations or by 
stimulating investment projects. However, 


present indications are that this danger is 
still less threatening than that of a further 
twist of the inflationary spiral. 
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THE OVERRIDING 
‘PRINCIPLE 


At this moment, nobody can really assess 
the magnitude and likelihood of these cuon- 
flicting influences. The situation we face is a 
complex one, calling above all for flexibility 
and resolution. One overriding principle 
alone is certain: it is that we must seek to 
emerge from this temporary period of diffi- 
culty with our ability. to achieve our long 
term objectives unimpaired. 


Let me restate those objectives. We have 
to maintain the position of sterling as a 
world currency, fully viable on the basis of 
existing rates of exchange. This in turn 
means that we must maintain and improve 
our position in export markets. We must also 
be prepared during the emergency to draw 
upon the reserves to pay for necessary food 
and raw materials. Only so can we hope to 
achieve our second and parallel objective, 
which is to maintain a high level of produc- 
tion and employment. We must be thankful 
that the reserves now seem large enough to 
permit these two objectives to be reconciled 
—but also resolute to use the respite given 
to produce a lasting consolidation of the 
position. 

A great task of reconstruction lies ahead 
of us. To a very large extent, this task is a 
political one. We have to restore relationships 
that have been gravely damaged with many 
of our overseas friends and allies, above ail 
our relationships with the other members of 
the Commonwealth and with the United 
States. These are not subjects which the 
annual statement of a bank chairman can 
properly discuss at length. But success in 
these endeavours so conditions the speed with 
which we can hope to solve our economic 
problems that it would be equally inappro- 
priate to end without stressing _ their 
paramount importance. 





BROOME RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Broome Rubber Plantations Limited was 
held in London on January 23rd, Sir Lionel 
Smith-Gordon, Bt (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading profit was £135,130 compared 
with £94,502 the previous year. This satis- 
factory result was a consequence of a larger 
crop and a higher average selling price. 


After making all necessary provisions, in- 
cluding taxation, £61,476, and transferring 
£10,000 to General Reserve, dividends have 
been declared totalling 174 per cent for the 
year as against 15 per cent for the previous 
year. 

The crop, which amounted to 3,364,900 Ib 
and was nearly 5 per cent greater than in the 
previous year, was sold for an average of 
313d. per lb landed London equivalent, and 
the cost was 233d. per Ib London equiva- 
lent, an increase of 4d. over last year, as 4 
result of heavy taxation and higher rates of 
wages, 

Competition with synthetic rubber is a very 
pressing one and we must do our utmost to 
maintain and increase efficiency. Our first 
duty is to replace our old areas of seedling 
rubber with up-to-date high yielding trees. 
During the year under review we replanted 
188 acres, and we have just completed the 
replanting of a further 310 acres. 

As foreshadowed last November the board 
hope to be able to pay an interim dividend 
on account of the year 1956/57 within the 
next three months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The One hundred and twenty-first Annual 
General Meeting of Midland Bank Limited 
will be held on February 15th at the Head 
Office, Poultry, London, E.C. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Harlech, KG, PC, GCMG, on 
the report of the directors and balance sheet 
for the year to December 31, 1956: 


In terms of business conditions in general, 
1956 could scarcely be reported upon as a 
year of expansion, and this remark holds true 
of banking. Our own balance sheet for 
December 31st last shows a slight increase, 
in both deposits and advances, over the 
figures for a year earlier. On the other hand, 
the average of our deposits over the year 
has been very slightly below the level of 
1955. Advances too, on the average, have 
been appreciably lower, the continued, 
widely spread contraction, coupled with re- 
duced calls upon the banks for loans to 
nationalised undertakings, having been 
only partly offset by increased accom- 
modation to essential industries, particularly 
engineering. 

This movement, along with the reduction 
in investments, has been reflected in the 
larger volume of Treasury bills carried in 
our portfolio, and as a consequence’ our 
liquidity ratio has been lifted on to a higher 
level—well above 35 per cent on the average 
for the year as against less than 32 per cent 
in 1955. Having regard to the state of the 
market and the general outlook, we decided 
that this higher degree of liquidity was 
prudent and justified. With regard to invest- 
ments, well over sixty per cent of our holding 
is due finally to mature, in successive blocks, 
within periods ranging from less than one 
to less than five years, and the rest within 
less than ten. The nominal depreciation on 
our holding, which for reasons explained 
in past Statements is shown in a note 
on the balance sheet, was proportionately 
a little less on December 31st last than a 
year earlier. 


Although in respect of total resources 1956 
was not an expansive year—although, fur- 
ther, there was a slowing down of the 
growth of turnover on current accounts— 
banking profits tended to increase. The 
direct effect on earnings of the decline in the 
average level of advances and in the invest- 
ment holding would in any event have been 
largely offset by the fact that, in the structure 
of rates ruling over the past two years, the 
yields on short-term liquid assets have risen 
relatively to those on other assets. In addi- 
tion, however, the whole range of rates was 
lifted on to a higher plane by the one per 
cent rise in Bank rate early last year. 


Our larger trading revenue was partly 
absorbed by higher salaries and other run- 
ning costs. Nevertheless, the net profit for 
1956 after tax showed an increase of about 
nine per cent on the figure for the preceding 
year. Unfortunately, it cannot be said that 
Stability of running costs has yet been estab- 
lished ; the trend is still upward. Further, 
1956 may prove to have been a year of ex- 


Ceptionally high interest rates, while the 
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business outlook is not, on the whole, so 
reassuring as to support an assumption that 
recent banking experience as regards bad 
and doubtful debts will be extended indefi- 
nitely. Accordingly your Directors are of 
the opinion that the additional profit of the 
past year should be applied wholly to 
strengthening the position of the Bank, and 
recommend that the dividend be continued 
at the same rate as a year ago. 


ECONOMIC DISTURBANCES 


Turning to matters of wider concern, as 
already indicated, no one could describe 1956 
as “a good year.” The course of events in 
the first half was moderately gratifying, and 
there were signs that the national economy 
was moving in the right direction. The 
second half was marked by a sharp check to 
the advance towards a firm equilibrium. 
Once again the authorities had to resort to 
extreme measures to cope with an emergency 
that threatened to overstrain inadequate re- 
sources. Altogether, a year in which interest 
rates were lifted on to a still higher level, tax 
burdens further increased, a scheme of 
Government prize bonds introduced as an 
incentive to saving, capital investment re- 
stricted and hire-purchase controls widened 
and stiffened, petrol rationing reintroduced, 
arrangements made for fresh borrowing 
abroad, and a waiver of interest sought on 
Government debts in the United States 
and Canada—such a year could not be 
regarded otherwise than as revealing once 
again the narrowness of the margin of 
resources upon which the United Kingdom 
economy has been working ever since the end 
of the war. 


With the statistics so far available it is im- 
possible at this stage to draw up a national 
revenue account or balance sheet for a period 
of so much disturbance. Indeed, there is 
some ground for the argument that the pub- 
lication of incomplete current figures may in 
some circumstances do more harm than good, 
as when a heavy decline in the gold and 
dollar reserves is recorded without enough 
accompanying evidence to show whether it 
results from over-spending or from a 
strengthening of the capital position by the 
reduction of external liabilities. This at least 
is certain, however, in the light of experience 
in 1956 as in 1951, 1949 and 1947: that Great 
Britain, in its exceptional position as a great 
trading national and financial centre, has in- 
sufficient liquid resources and economic resili- 
ence to absorb, unshaken, the shock of such 
unforeseen events as occurred in the latter 
part of last year. The margin for swift 
response to-the challenge of violently chang- 
ing circumstances is too narrow for safety. 
The story underlines also the magnitude and 
complexity of the problems of planning and 
management to which we have to adjust our- 
selves in modern conditions. 


PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 
If we set aside for the moment the risks 


of international conflict and the consequences 
of the oil shortage, it is possible to distinguish 










two contrasting attitudes towards the business 
situation in this country. Some people will 
ask, as they have been asking themselves again 
and again over a period of years: How long 
can things go on as they are; can the post- 
war high level of business activity and em- 
ployment be maintained indefinitely? Others 
will ask: Why should we ever have another 
slump ; what reason is there to fear that any- 
thing like the long depression of the thirties 
will ever be repeated? For the more sceptical 
observers, recurrently acute weakness of the 
balance of international payments, inadequate 
monetary reserves and the implications of a 
debtor position on _ international capital 
account all suggest that a day of reckoning 
may be near. For the more confident, on the 
other hand, the development of governmental 
responsibility in economic affairs, together 
with improved knowledge and deeper under- 
standing, removes the ground that may have 
existed for fearing serious under-employment 
of labour and capital resources and holds out 
the prospect that full employment can be 
maintained without further depreciation of 
the currency. 


In practice the course of business is set 
by a multiplicity of decisions by individuals, 
whether in business or administration. It 
can be of cardinal importance, for example, 
that many businesses have made up their 
minds to increase or diminish their stocks of 
raw materials or finished goods and are 
taking steps to do so, or that public authori- 
ties and business undertakings are enlarging 
and speeding up their capital extensions or 
have decided to modify their long-term 
development plans. It is, then, in the 
shaping and carrying through of plans by 
public authorities and private businesses that 
we find the crucial element in the determina- 
tion of the ups and downs of economic 
activity. 


It seems often to be assumed that “ plan- 
ning” is the simple answer to the problem 
of economic instability, whereas in practice 
the timing and balancing of plans, in such a 
way as to ward off or allow for economic 
fluctuations, is a most delicate and difficult 
operation. This is true for both government 
and business, even though government, 
besides full authority over its own plans, has 
extensive powers to influence those of other 
public bodies and of private business. These 
powers the Government of our own country 
has repeatedly called into use in recent years 
—with not altogether happy results. 


A prerequisite of successful economic 
policy is full knowledge of the facts, obtained 
in time to prompt any corrective action that 
may be found necessary. In this respect 
remarkable progress has been made, and the 
Government is now better equipped for its 
new responsibilities than it ever was. It has, 
for example, more comprehensive estimates 
of consumers’ expenditure and various other 
elements in the composition and disposal of 
the national income; improved measure- 
ments of industrial production; data con- 
cerning actual and prospective capital out- 
lay ; and more reliable and detailed figures 
about the balance of payments. Indeed, one 
expert (Prof. R. G. D. Allen, Economica, 
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November, 1956) has given it lately as his 
judgment that “British economic statistics 
are now amongst the best in the world,” 
though we lag behind the United States in 
the frequency and promptitude of their 
appearance. Recently, moreover, steps have 
been taken to fill remaining gaps in current 
statistics and to reduce delay in detecting 
significant movements. Quite apart from the 
value of such material as a guide to policy, 
publication thereof helps to shape opinion 
and influence business decisions and to spread 
understanding of what the authorities are 
trying to do, and why. 


Great difficulties remain, however, even 
when adequate statistics are forthcoming. 
One weakness lies in a tendency to presume 
that statistics are the only valid kind of 
information for economic planning. In fact, 
non-statistical information, particularly the 
day-to-day knowledge and impressions of 
people close to the fields of operation, may 
sometimes be of greater practical help than 
the bare statistics in detecting a turning-point 
in the course of affairs. A government 
authority concerned in such matters should 
take steps to ensure constant sensitiveness 
to the “feel” of things, especially as to the 
development of business plans concerning 
capital expenditure and stocks, the prospec- 
tive course of prices, sales, orders on hand 
and so on, 

It is important, too, that the authorities 
should be fully aware of changes that may be 
taking place in the structure and processes of 
business—changes that may be important in 
relation to the working out of an effective 
monetary policy. No one, for instance, can 
follow the fluctuations in the total volume of 
credit, provided outside the banking system, 
by manufacturers, traders, hire-purchase 
finance companies and other bodies whose 
operations have become more significant in 
recent times and may under some conditions 
move contrary to policy applied through the 
banking system. Again, little information is 
available, at least until long after the event, 
about fluctuations in the flow of long-term 
finance from various sources. No one will 
deny the importance of the switching of 
local authorities’ borrowings from the Public 
Works Loan Board to semi-public bodies like 
savings banks, the new issues market and 
other channels of private capital, yet no one 
knows the changing proportions of resort to 
these various sources of funds. We have no 
information, even belated, such as is readily 
available in the United States, about the dis- 
position of Government debt among various 
classes of holder. The regular Exchequer 
returns are in many ways obscure, particu- 
larly as a guide to the actual cash out-turn 
of Exchequer operations—an important 
element in monetary affairs. All these, and 
others that might be cited, are matters 
which bear upon and reflect the actual 
course of monetary conditions. Yet those 
who are responsible for shaping and 
carrying out monetary policy have to operate 
with very imperfect knowledge of what 
is happening. 

Even when all is known, or can readily be 
discovered, there remains the need for judg- 
ment, and human judgment, well-trained and 
well-informed though it may be, is always 
fallible in both diagnosis and treatment. It is 
likely, however, to be more right than wrong 
if fully equipped with up-to-date balanced 
information about the direction and force of 
key factors in the current situation. Without 
balance, the availability of data about some 
aspects of a changing situation may attract 
too much attention to arithmetical tests of 
success or failure in monetary policy. In 
recent times, for instance, there has been a 
tendency to regard any reduction of bank 
advances, or any contraction of bank deposits, 
as something desirable in itself or as proof 








of something having happened that is help- 
ful to the re-establishment of a healthier 
condition in the national economy. In some 
circumstances, however, if the facts were 
examined, a diminution of either deposits or 
advances might represent little or no curtail- 
ment of the liquid resources being used in 
current business and little or no diminution 
of the flow of public and private spending. 
This would be so, for example, if money 
which had long been standing on a deposit 
account at a bank were placed in Treasury 
bills, or if money previously held by a private 
individual with a bank were deposited with 
a hire-purchase finance company and applied 
by it to reducing its bank overdraft. Both of 
these processes have occurred within the past 
two years under the influence of high interest 
rates and the credit squeeze. 


The conclusion to which all this leads is 
that “planning” by central authorities to 
keep the national economy on an even keel, 
while moving in an expansive direction, is a 
most difficult task. Success in such a task 
ought not to be lightly presumed. It calls 
for the use of a wide variety of instruments, 
for provision of the fullest and most up-to- 
date information, and for objective comment 
by those who, while not directly responsible 
for policy, can contribute much to the attain- 
ment of its aims. 


HAZARDS OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 


While recognising all these requirements, 
there is much to support the view that the 
world-wide extension of official responsibility 
for shaping the course of economic affairs 
has reduced the probability, if it has not ruled 
out the possibility, of a repetition of pro- 
longed depression such as occurred in the 
thirties. For some purposes it has been 
argued that this development has correspond- 
ingly reduced the risks of private business, 
which has thus come to reap uncovenanted 
benefit accruing to the owners of the equity 
of business undertakings, whether they be 
company shareholders or partners or indivi- 
dual traders. We may well ask, therefore, 
whether official “management” of the 
national economy as a whole has made any 
easier the task of “planning” in private 
business. It is true that business undertak- 
ings can plan ahead with greater assurance 
if fears of general and prolonged depression 
can be set aside as outdated. It is equally 
true, on the other hand, that major risks 
and uncertainties remain, and that these, 
moreover, are added to by the very fact and 
forms of official “ intervention.” 


A high level of business activity in general 
does not afford a guarantee that any par- 
ticular branch of industry and trade, or any 
particular business undertaking, will be main- 
tained in full prosperity. Many familiar, 
well-recognised risks remain—changes in 
demand, fluctuations in prices of raw 
materials, international disturbances. and so 
on. Moreover, the maintenance of steadiness 
in the economy as a whole, for which govern- 
ments have responsibility, calls for measures 
which themselves may prove highly disturb- 
ing to particular industries or undertakings. 
The experience of the motor industry during 
the past year or so provides an illustration of 
this fact. What business nowadays has to 
face, over and above the older types of risk, 
is the chance of changes in official regulations 
affecting, for example, new capital issues or 
the terms of hire-purchase transactions, and 
of variations in taxes, such as changes in 
rates of purchase tax or profits tax and in 
depreciation allowances, imposed for reasons 
of economic policy. 


The new uncertainties of business can be 
illustrated by giving a few examples of this 
kind of experience, taken from among many 
that might be cited by customers of this 
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Bank. The various forms of restriction 
imposed, particularly from about the middie 
of 1955, fell with all the greater severity on 
many businesses because of the optimism 
generated by an expansionist budget follo:w- 
ing the lifting or relaxation of controls. 


Many of our customers, in both manufic- 
ture and distribution, have been affected wi) 
more or less severity by the successive sizp3 
taken in the field of hire-purchase control. 
Typical among them was the experience of 
an undertaking which, following the remova! 
of those controls in 1954, had expanded it; 
productive capacity, introduced new models 
and built up its stocks of materials and com- 
ponents correspondingly, to find itself sud- 
denly confronted with all the problems arising 
from a sharp contraction of demand for its 
products. In circumstances like these some 
firms managed to switch to other activities, 
such as sub-contracting on defence orders, 
only at the cost of expensive re-organisation. 
Some had to resort to price reductions and 
rapid realisation of stocks before settling 
down on a lower level of activity than had 
been foreseen.. Some found themselves 
forced to part with specially trained 
employees, whether by laying them off or 
hastening retirement, and will have to face 
higher costs with new employees when con- 
ditions call for re-expansion. Here and there 
the benefits of shift-working had to be tor- 
gone, and even a short working week intro- 
duced. All these were necessities which not 
even the most enlightened management could 
be blamed for failing to foresee. 


In many undertakings the impact of hire- 
purchase restrictions has been added to by 
the raising of rates of purchase tax. One, for 
example, had to report to its shareholders 
three distinct blows: first the restriction by 
nationalised industries, at the Government's 
request, of their activities in promoting sales 
of domestic heating and cooking appliances ; 
secondly the reimposition and stiffening of 
hire-purchase controls; and thirdly the 
increase in rates of purchase tax and exten- 
sion of its range to bring in articles previously 
tax-free. In some retail establishments the 
higher tax rates have forced a reduction of 
stocks, and of the range of choice offered, 
because of the amount of money that is 
locked up in the financing of the actual tax 
payments. This added burden fell with par- 
ticular severity upon companies which, by 
the seasonal nature of their business, wer: 
heavily committed, at the time of the tax- 
rate increase, to taking delivery of quantities 
of goods which they had contracted to sell 
at prices already fixed. 


The secondary effects of these measures, 
again, are noticeable over a wide range. Thus, 
for example, a company making insulating 
materials has had to cut down its staff in 
consequence of reduced orders following hire- 
purchase restrictions on sales of domestic 
appliances, while specialised textile manufac- 
turers have had to curtail their operations 
and run down stocks because of the incidence 
of these restrictions on the furnishing trades. 
Some branches of the timber trade, which 
ordinarily works on the planning of purchases 
for up to a year ahead, have similarly suffered 
the secondary effects of the contraction of 
retail trade in “ consumers’ durables.” 


Variations in the enforcement of capital 
issues control have been another source of 
disturbance of business plans—and this quite 
apart from voluntary response to official! 
appeals to hold back capital expenditure that 
is not urgently required on current tests of 
national necessity. Many examples could be 
given of prospects of business expansion 
having to be set aside because of unforeseet 
inability to raise the required financial 
resources. In one case the indefinite post- 
ponement of arrangements for new finance, 
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enforced by the increased severity of the 
control, is reported to have entailed cutting 
down the range of stock carried and a conse- 
quent loss of sales. Financial stringency has 
been intensified also by the reinstatement of 
the “initial allowance” in place of the 
short-lived “ investment allowance” in com- 
puting the tax liability on profits. 


To cite these examples is not to debate the 
necessity of the use of such instruments of 
national economic policy as have been men- 
tioned, nor to discuss the wisdom or un- 
wisdom with which they have been applied. 
The purpose is simply to show that their 
operation gives rise to a set of uncertainties 
which was unknown to business men on any 
wide scale down to 1939. It follows that the 
hazards confronting those responsible for 
managing a business may be just as great as 
ever they were. Business is still a venture ; 
and a national policy of “ full employment ” 
does not remove the element of risk from 
the conduct of business undertakings large or 
small. 


“COMMUNICATION” WITHIN THE 
MIDLAND BANK 


We are constantly alive to the possibilities 
of improving our system, on both the human 
and the mechanical sides, just as we are 
actively exploring the applicability to banking 
of new scientific developments, for example 
in the field of electronics. 


Efficient communication is of crucial im- 
portance for an undertaking whose. manage- 
ment and staff are scattered widely and 
unevenly over the country in a head office 
organisation and well over two thousand 
branches and sub-branches, each conducting 
business with the public, receiving and carry- 
ing out customers’ instructions and making 
atrangements to meet their individual needs. 
In such an undertaking, integration would 
be unattainable without constant exchange of 
information and guidance. 


The description that follows relates solely 
to the Midland Bank itself. Our affiliated 
companies—the Belfast Banking Company in 
Northern Ireland, the Clydesdale and North 
of Scotland Bank mainly in Scotland, and 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company, whose records again bear ample 
testimony to their sustained good service— 
have their own arrangements within their 
own fields of operation. 


As a matter of pure mechanics, the fact 
that customers of the Bank are operating on 
a vast number of accounts at over two thou- 
sand branch offices entails an elaborate net- 
work of inter-branch arrangements. Cash 
and clearing processes involve the work of a 
large proportion of the staff and of numerous 
machines and other pieces of equipment— 
the major concern of a special Machines 
Department and of accounting sections at 
head office and branches. This great bulk 
of transactions is carried through by 
voluminous recording operations. At our 
head office alone over 400 people are engaged 
in the clearing departments, with the aid of 
adding machines and photographic and other 
equipment. 


BENEFITS FROM DIRECT 
CONTACT 


_ In this Bank we speak of “head office” 
in the singular, since there are no district 
head offices to stand in the way of direct 
contact between the centre and the circum- 
erence. When a branch manager needs 
advice or requires a prompt decision on any 
Particular proposition, he is able to make an 
immediate approach to head office, including 


any of the specialised departments main- 
tained there for his assistance. 


The entire operations of the Bank are 
controlled by the Management Committee 
at head office, which meets every morning 
and works on the principle of full corporate 
responsibility, though each joint general 
manager is especially concerned with affairs 
in a particular geographical division. It is 
essential to the work of the Committee that 
it should be fed constantly with information 
about the operations of branches and from 
officials engaged in specialised fields such as 
the Bank’s day-to-day transactions with the 
money market and its foreign. exchange 
activities. On the other hand, it is the duty 
of the Committee to issue clear instructions 
to officials operating at head office and to 
the branches throughout the country. The 
branches must be informed, too, of guiding 
principles, modifications of policy and mech- 
anical arrangements for carrying on the 
business of the Bank. 


From head office go out each day 1,600 
letters to full branches and fifty or more large 
ganvas sacks containing cheques, other book- 
keeping vouchers, instructions and corre- 
spondence. A similar movement takes place 
from branches to head office. The outlay 
On postage by the Bank as a whole now 
exceeds £300,000 a year. 


MAJOR RELIANCE ON TELEPHONIC 
SYSTEM 


In banking business, however, innumerable 
occasions arise in which mail services are 
inadequate, most commonly for reasons of 
time. Telegraph and cable services are widely 
used, especially for prompt communications 
with agents and correspondents abroad—a 
sector of external communications which is 
of special importance to this Bank, with its 
exceptionally large volume of overseas busi- 
ness. Within the organisation, however, 
major reliance is placed upon the telephone 
system. The Bank’s expenditure on telephone 
services and the like amounts to well over 
£120,000 a year. 


All these arrangements relate to the actual 
transactions of the Bank: but something more 
is required if full and harmonious co-operation 
is to be maintained. There must be the 
more personal pooling of information and 
ideas that counts for so much in the working 
of a large and scattered organisation, involv- 
ing a staff of roughly 17,700 men and women 
in groups ranging from nearly a thousand at 
our Overseas Branch in the City of London 
to a “ three-man ” branch in a small country 
town. The head office organisation, housed 
in one building and grouped around the 
Management Committee, is designed to 
secure full integration of policy and practice, 
and it is a vital part of the responsibility of 
a general manger and his assistants, not only 
to consult with head office colleagues, but 
also to maintain contact with branch mana- 
gers within his division and to be accessible 
to them as occasion may demand. On the 
other hand, the comments and recommenda- 
tions of the man on the spot, whether upon 
particular questions or upon general business 
conditions in his locality, are indispensable 
to informed decisions at head office. It is 
one of the tasks of a special department at 
head office, for instance, to sift and collect, 
for the use of general managers, reports 
regularly sent in by a wide range of branches 
on local business conditions. In addition, 
general managers and their assistants take all 
possible opportunities of visiting branches 
within the areas of their particular responsi- 
bilities. 

The same kind of result is achieved, both 
at managerial and staff levels, by courses 
provided at our residential college at Oxted 
and at the training branches, 
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SIR GEORGE GODFREY 
AND PARTNERS 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


MR W. D. L. THEED’S REVIEW 


The Second annual general meeting of Sir 
George Godfrey & Partners (Holdings) 
Limited was held on January 23rd in London, 
Mr W. D. L. Theed, ARAeS (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: The combined profits before 
taxation have been maintained at almost the 
same level as those for the preceding year, 
namely £521,333 as against £534,131. The 
increased charge for taxation (£59,500) plays 
the major part in the reduction of the profit 
after taxation from £279,259 last year to 
£237,406 this year. 


AIRCRAFT ACTIVITIES 


Although it is invidious to select names, I 
am gratified that we are supplying our air 
conditioning equipment to the Viscount and 
Britannia aircraft which are having such 
success here and overseas, 


We have during the year successfully con- 
cluded arrangements with the Swedish firm, 
Svenska Rotor Maskiner, for a licence to 
manufacture and develop their rotary com- 
pressor for use on aircraft. These arrange- 
ments will enable us to offer a range of cabin 
superchargers which will meet any require- 
ments likely to be demanded by the civil 
airline operator. 


Another important development during 
the year has been the conclusion of an 
agreement with the Stratos Division of the 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
New York, for the interchange of technical 
information. 


The past year has seen increased activity 
with many branches of the Admiralty and our 
cooling units are being installed in HM ships 
for carrying out certain specialised services. 
Our mobile conditioning trucks and static 
units have been specified for use on aircraft 
carriers, 


GUIDED MISSILES 


A large section of the Company’s Research 
and Development personnel is devoted to 
this new field and we intend to press on with 
its development. We have to date concen- 
trated on the design and production of 
apparatus to deliver cooling air to missiles. 
At the same time we have designed a method 
of distributing cold air to a missile before 
firing, and also of making the necessary elec- 
trical contacts for transmission of signals to 
the interior of the weapon. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


The Industrial Company has continued to 
expand. Sales have risen steadily and con- 
siderable extensions to the Industrial factory 
are now in progress. 


I confidently expect this expansion to con- 
tinue during the coming year and I believe 
that the future of the Industrial Company is 
full of promise. 


After commenting on the progress of the 
Overseas subsidiaries, the review concluded, 
Our Order Book shows an increase over the 
figures at the same time last year and business 
is satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 22} per cent, less tax, for the 
year was approved. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND CORRECTIVE MEASURES 
GREATER ECONOMIES IN GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE URGENTLY NECESSARY 


NO JUSTIFICATION FOR STERLING DEVALUATION FEARS 
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MR D. J. ROBARTS’S REVIEW OF FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


> 
The one hundred and twenty-fourth annual 
general meeting of National Provincial Bank 
Limited will be held on February 14th at 
the head office, 15 Bishopsgate, London, 
BC.2. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (David John Robarts, Esq.), which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1956: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Since our last Annual General Meeting, 
Mr D. H. Illingworth, JP, has retired from 
the Board of the Bank and from the Local 
Board at Bradford. Mr Illingworth was a 
Director of the Bank for 14 years and a Local 
Director for 37. Also Sir Herbert Merrett 
has found it necessary for family reasons 
to lessen his business engagements and to 
resign from the Board of the Bank after 
7 years’ service. 


Both these former colleagues carry with 
them into their retirement our good wishes 
and our sincere thanks for their loyal services 
during their terms of office. They leave 
behind them in the Bank many happy 
memories of friendship. 


We offer our congratulations to the Right 
Honourable J. S. Maclay, CMG, MP, on his 
appointment as Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, and we wish him all success in his high 
office. In accordancé with custom Mr Maclay 
resigned from the Board of the Bank upon 
becoming a member of the Government, and 
we thank him for the services he has rendered 
to the Bank. 

On April Ist last Mr L. J. Williams 
became a Director following his retirement 
from the post of Chief General Manager of 
the Bank. I will be asking you to confirm 
his appointment at our Annual General 
Meeting. 

Mr Wilhams joined the Bank as an 
apprentice in Southampton in the year 1911. 
His talents were soon in evidence and after 
filling a number of responsible positions he 
became a Controller in the Advance Depart- 
ment in 1928, Joint Chief Controller in 1930, 
Head of the Advance Department with the 
status of Assistant General Manager in 1939, 
Joint General Manager in 1343 and Chief 
General Manager in 1951. Throughout these 
years and in these positions of increasing 
responsibility, Mr Williams handled many 
intricate problems with the skill, tact and 
foresight which those of us who have worked 
with him will always remember with high 
respect, There are many monuments in the 
business connections of the Bank to Mr 
Williams’s work, and we count ourselves 
fortunate in having his wise advice and wide 
knowledge still available to the Bank in his 
position as a Director. 

On May 30th last, Mr Gerald Steel, CBE, 
who has served as a Director of our Sheffield 
Local Board since 1949, was appointed to the 
main Board of the Bank. Mr Steel brings 


to our Board long experience in industry, 
which we are confident will be of much 
I will ask you to confirm 


value to the Bank. 


Mr Steel’s appointment at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

Mr W. Mauger, a member of our Guernsey 
Local Board since 1928, decided to retire at 
the end of 1956. We thank him for his past 
services and wish him all happiness in his 
retirement. “ 

Mr K. W. Parkinson, a prominent figure 
in business in the Bradford area, has been 
elected a Director of the Bradford Local 
Board. We are fortunate to have his 
intimate knowledge of the woollen textile 
industry available to the Bank and we offer 
him our warm congratulations on the Knight- 
hood which, as recently announced, Her 
Majesty has been pleased to confer upon 
him. 


COUTTS AND COMPANY 


The Balance Sheet of Coutts and Com- 
pany as at December 3lst last accompanies 
our own Report and Accounts. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


The Balance Sheet and Accounts of the 
Bank together with the Directors’ Report 
are before you. 

It will be seen that the liabilities of the 
Bank to its Current, Deposit and other 
Account holders have fallen during the year 
by £19,265,582 to £814,523,969. 


The total of our liquid assets—Cash, 
Money lent at Call and Short Notice, and 
Bills—represents 37.3 per cent of our deposit 
liabilities. This compares with 38.7 per cent 
twelve months ago. 


Investments in securities of, or guaranteed 
by, the British Government continue to be 
shown at a figure which is below their market 
value. The Balance Sheet value _ of 
£215,961,946 gives a ratio of 26.5 per cent 
to Deposits as against 26.2 per cent last year. 
We hold no undated government securities 
and the majority of our holdings mature 
within ten years. 


Our Advances stand at £256,730,398, 
which represents 31.5 per cent of our 
Deposits. The corresponding figures at 


December 31, 1955, were £265,204,772 and 
31.8 per cent, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The account shows a net profit for the year 
of £2,030,483, compared with £1,882,139 
for 1955. 

Together with the amount brought in of 
£605,511, there is a balance for disposal of 
£2,635,994. An interim dividend of 9 per 
cent has been paid, taking £490,559, leaving 
available £2,145,435. 


It is now proposed to deal with this 
balance as follows: 


To pay a final dividend of 


9 per cent bes 490,560 
To appropriate to Con- 

tingencies Account 1,000,000 
This will leave to be carried 

forward er 654,875 


The proposed final dividend of 9 per cent 
makes, with the interim dividend of 9 per 
cent paid in July last, a total dividend of 
18 per cent in respect of the year 1956. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Mr F. Keighley was appointed to succeed 
Mr Williams as Chief General Manager of 
the Bank from April 1, 1956. Mr Keighley 
entered the Bank in 1915 and has occupied 
many important posts during his upward 
progress in the service. After wide experi- 
ence covering most of the country, Mr 
Keighley was appointed an Assistant General 
Manager in 1951, and later that year a Joint 
General Manager. We are confident that 
in Mr Keighley we have a Chief 
General Manager thoroughly fitted to 
fulfil the heavy responsibilities attaching to 
this post. 


Mr R. V. Abbott, who had occupied the 
position of Assistant General Manager since 
1953, was appointed a Joint General Manager 
on April Ist last. 


The results which are disclosed by our 
accounts for 1956 are made possible only by 
the loyalty and efficiency of our staff. The 
Bank is served by a fine body of men and 
women, and I would like, once again, on 
behalf of the shareholders and directors of 
the Bank, to express our gratitude to them 
for their excellent work during the past year. 
The maintenance of the high standard and 
efficiency of our staff is one of our constant 
preoccupations. We select our staff with the 
greatest care ; we encourage them to acquire 
an adequate technical knowledge ; we pro- 
vide them with specialized training and give 
them all the mechanical and electrical aids 
which can be economically introduced to 
improve the quality of our service to the 
public. 


TRAINING COURSES 


Early in his career a new entrant to the 
Bank’s service attends a course at our Junior 
Training Centre at Chalfont St. Peter. 
There, under ideal conditions, he learns the 
rudiments of banking, meets many of his 
colleagues, and sees something of the various 
jobs to which he can aspire. He is given an 
overall picture of the Bank and of the oppor- 
tunities open to him in a career which teems 
with interest. Since the centre was opened 
in July, 1955, 403 young men have attended 
a residential course. 


At a later stage in his career, normally 
when he reaches a point at which he is ready 
for his first important promotion, he attends 
a course at Unsted Park, Surrey. During 
this course he receives specialized training 
for more senior duties and is encouraged 
to take an active part in debates and dis- 
cussions and to mix freely with his colleagues. 
Since Unsted Park was opened in April, 
1950, 1,816 men have attended residential 
courses. 

It is now more important than ever that 
our younger men should be given every 
opportunity to develop fully their abilities 
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and personalities. The proportion of men 
to total staff continues to decline, and in 
consequence a greater proportion of the male 
staff will be required to fill an increasing 
number of managerial and other executive 
positions. The opportunities for our younger 
men are greater than they have ever been, 
and promotion will tend to come at an earlier 
age. 


MECHANICAL AIDS 


We-keep in constant touch with develop- 
ments of mechanical aids over the whole 
range of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to machine book-keeping. The pro- 
gress of machine book-keeping over the past 
30 years is well known, and all branches 
where the volume of work justifies it are now 
in some measure mechanized. 


It is probable that in the near future it will 
become practicable to design electronic 
machines capable of dealing with many of 
the processes involved in handling the 
millions of cheques which are now used 
more commonly than cash for making pay- 
ments in this country. The very important 
developments which are taking place in this 
type of equipment are under our constant 
notice. 


During the past few decades there has been 
an enormous growth in the number of current 
accounts and in the use of the cheque. The 
maintenance of such accounts has become the 
chief characteristic of the joint stock banks 
in this country. The convenience of the 
cheque and of the record provided by the 
bank statement have proved invaluable both 
to the business house and the private cus- 
tomer. 


ANCILLARY SERVICES 


At the same time, ancillary services have 
been developed to meet the convenience of 
customers. The standing order, the night 
safe, the cashing cheque authority, the safe 
custody of securities, the provision of foreign 
currency, the issue of travellers’ cheques, 
obtaining passports and visas, the administra- 
tion of estates and trusts are some of the 
services which have become part of modern 
banking. 


Since our Trustee Department was opened, 
we have proved about 14,000 wills and, in 
all, administered some 20,000 trusts of all 
kinds, involving some hundreds of millions 
of pounds. This is, perhaps, sufficient evi- 
dence of the value which the public place 
upon this service and of their recognition of 
the many advantages in appointing the Bank 
as trustee 


OVERSEAS BRANCH 


Our Overseas Branch provides one of the 
most important services of all, particularly in 
present circumstances which require a further 
expansion of our export trade. Overseas 
Branch is equipped to deal with all aspects 
of overseas business and its services and 
advice are available at our local offices 
throughout the country. The Overseas 
Branch is highly specialized, is in touch with 
correspondents all over the world and handles 
a large volume of business of all kinds. It 
Provides a complete and efficient service 
available to all our customers. 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 


It has sometimes been said that the modern 
bank has lost some of the intimacy of the local 
bank where the relationship of banker and 


eng was more personal. We believe we 


ave maintained this relationship to a very 





high degree by the careful selection of com- 
petent men of undoubted integrity for branch 
management and by giving them a very wide 
discretion in conducting their local business. 
At the same time we have greatly increased 
their effectiveness by the development of 
specialist central departments, the accumu- 
lated experience and specialised knowledge 
of which are freely accessible to all. No other 
method, we are convinced, could make avail- 
able to customers such a vast field of know- 
ledge and experience. 


COURSE OF EVENTS IN 1956 


At the Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
the Proprietors of the National Provincial 
Bank of England, held in Bishopsgate on 
May 13, 1841, the Chairman of the meeting 
during his speech made the following com- 
ment: 


“The commencement of last year was 
marked by some favorable symptoms—by 
an influx of bullion—an abundance of money, 
and a slight revival in several branches of 
trade. . . . As the year advanced, political 
difficulties increased, the Foreign Exchanges 
suddenly became adverse, and the Banking 
and Trading interests were again placed in 
a state of difficulty... .” 


These words could be used with little 
variation to describe the course of events 
in 1956. 


During the early months of 1956 the credit 
squeeze, which had been in operation in an 
intensified form since the middle of 1955, 
began to have a noticeable effect on the 
economy of the country. Bank advances and 
hire-purchase borrowing were falling, gold 
and dollar reserves rising, albeit slowly, and 
the intense demand for consumer goods 
showed some signs of slackening. The policy 
of using the interest rate and restriction of 
bank credit to curb domestic expenditure and 
so to free goods for export was, within the 
limited field of the private sector of the 
economy, having its effect. Many months had 
elapsed since these policies were first adopted 
and perhaps the lesson to be learned from 
our experience of their working in a modern 
industrial state is that they take a great deal 
longer than is generally realized to achieve 
the ends for which they are designed. Large 
programmes of modernization and develop- 
ment had been arranged in most branches of 
industry—both public and private—before the 
squeeze began and this trend, so far from 
being checked, was accentuated during the 
course of 1955, with the result that the 
execution of these programmes in the 
prevailing conditions has imposed, and is 
likely for a considerable period to impose, 


an excessive strain on our _ productive 
resources. 
The banks have had many difficult 


problems to face and decisions to make in 
carrying out the task of reducing the volume 
of bank lending with the minimum of incon- 
venience and hardship to the public who are 
our customers. It is worth noting that, 
despite the inflation which has occurred, the 
advances of the clearing banks are less today 
than they were five years ago. _ We shall 
welcome the day when the restriction of bank 
lending as an economic weapon is no longer 
necessary. 


The close consultation which is maintained 
between the Bank of England and the bank- 
ing industry is of the utmost value in con- 
ditions such as we are experiencing at this 
time. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Mr Macmillan introduced a Budget last 


April among the main features of which was 
a total expenditure “above” and “ below 
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the line ” of £5,766 million, of which £1,499 
million was in respect of defence. The 
“above the line” estimates showed a pro- 
spective surplus of £460 million. The pro- 
spective deficit “ below the line” was £453 
million without taking account of the needs 
of the nationalized industries, estimated at 
£350 million. The decision to finance these 
needs from the Exchequer resulted in an 
overall prospective deficit of £343 million, 
but there would have been a small surplus 
if the financing of the nationalized industries 
had been excluded. This compares with a 
realized deficit of £141 million for 1955/56; 
£68 million for 1954/55 and an average of 
£220 million in the past five years, exclusive 
of the financing of the nationalized industries 
(other than the Coal Board—which has 
always been financed in this way). Thus, 
the estimates this year show a welcome move 
towards an overall balance in the national 
accounts, 

The statement, made by Mr Macmillan as 
Chancellor, that the deficit “‘ below the line ” 
will be substantially lower than originally 
anticipated and that the overall outturn of the 
Budget will be better, and not worse, than 
he had forecast is all the more encouraging. 
The danger of inflation, which has been such 
a menace to our economic life since the war, 
cannot be exorcized until such an overall 
balance is achieved and regularly maintained. 
The effort to cut expenditure by £100 
million, though modest when set against the 
background of the total of Government 
expenditure, is welcome. It is to be hoped 
that, despite the cost of the military opera- 
tions in the Middle East, this policy of 
fetrenchment will continue. Far greater 
economies in Government expenditure of all 
kinds are urgently necessary and _ the 
overall balance of the Budget should be 
achieved by such economies rather than 
by increasing the present excessive burden 
of taxation. 


EMPHASIS ON SAVINGS 


In his Budget speech last April, Mr 
Macmillan laid emphasis on savings. The 
need for this movement has never been 
greater than it is at present. It is satisfactory 
to see that savings are increasing. During 
the period April Ist to December 31st net 
receipts from National Savings Certificates, 
Defence Bonds and Premium’ Bonds 
amounted to £66.1 million, of which Premium 
Bonds accounted for £51.5 million. From 
March 31st to November 30th deposits in the 
Trustee Savings Banks and the Post Office 
Savings Bank increased by £32.1 million—a 
satisfactory achievement. 


REASSURING MEASURES 


Any survey of events during 1956 must be 
dominated by the Suez crisis and the strains 
upon the economy of Europe to which it 
has given rise. At this time many of these 
effects have probably not made themselves 
felt to their full extent. Clearly, sterling has 
been under exceptional pressure during 
November and December, as the movements 
in the gold and dollar reserves show. But 
the measures taken to increase our available 
reserves and especially the credits arranged 
with the International Monetary Fund are 
reassuring. Taken with Mr Macmillan’s 
statement that over the year July 1, 1956 
to June 30, 1957 our external current trading 
account will be roughly in balance, it is clear 
that fears of a devaluation of sterling have no 
justification. Her Méajesty’s Government 
have emphasized that they will take all neces- 
sary steps to maintain the exchange value of 
the pound, and it is salutary that their 
determined policy in this vital matter has the 
support of all parties. 
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CONCENTRATION ON EXPORTS 


Any forecast of economic conditions in 
1957 would be a rash venture at this time. 
Our economy is so intimately bound up with 
oil that any doubt about the supply of oil 
must dominate consideration of our trading 
prospects. One thing, however, seems clear. 
We must keep consumer demand at home in 
check and concentrate on production for 
export, and we must do our utmost to 
prevent an increase in the costs of produc- 
tion which will price us out of the export 
markets. Only by earning a_ substantial 
balance of export proceeds over import costs 
can we hope to rebuild the gold and dollar 
reserves we have lost and to make these 
reserves adequate in relation to the liabilities 
of this country as the banker to the sterling 
area. It should be borne in mind that half 


of the world’s trade is still conducted in 
sterling. 


APEX (TRINIDAD) 
OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields Limited was 
held on January 23rd in London. 


Mr F. R. Cottell, chairman, in submitting 
the accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1956, said that after provision for depre- 
ciation of fixed assets, net oil revenue was 
£1,347,000. 

After providing £833,000 for taxation in 
Trinidad and the United Kingdom, the net 
profit for the year was £616,000. 

The Directors recommended the payment 
of a final dividend of 1s. 6d. free of income 
tax per 5s. unit of stock requiring £330,000, 
making a total dividend for the year of Is. 9d. 
free of income tax per unit of stock. The 
dividend would be paid on January 30, 1957. 
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Capital and reserves employed in the busi- 
ness totalled £5,622,000 and current assets at 
£6,132,000 exceeded current liabilities and 
future taxation by £4,238,000. 

The production for the year was 2,972,000 
barrels of crude oil and 3,749,000 gallons of 
casinghead gasolene. 

During the year 110,462 feet were drilled, 
Eighteen wells were drilled in the Main 
Field, 3 in the Synclinal area and 1 in the 
Cedros area of the south-west Peninsula. 


The price received for oil and casinghead 
gasolene continued to be on a basis related 
to United States prices and was virtually un- 
changed for the year under review. 

The decrease in the revenue was accounted 
for only in part by the slight fall in produc- 
tion, the main factor being the further rise 
in expenses. 


The report was adopted. 
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HABANA, CUBA 


Cuba and Due from Banks 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Banking Premises 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Other Assets .. 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 


Capital Funds: 





Surplus 
Undivided Profits ... 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, in Banco Nacional de 
Republic of Cuba Bonds and Other 


Stock of Banco Nacional de Cuba.... 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 


Acceptances under Letters of Credit.. , 


$ 5.000,000.00 
6.000,000.00 
346,999.32 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


$ 70.959,310.70 


57.829,300.00 
488,000.00 
2.332,909.77 
69.060,280.16 
2.972,752.24 
3.212,012.06 
6.528,002.81 
2.854,726.02 


$216.237,293.76 








$201.225,980.23 
3.212,012.06 
452,302.15 


11.346,999.32 





DEPOSITS 


December 30, 1955 174.557.736.31 





December 31, 1956 $201.225,980.23 December 31, 1956$ 11.346,999.32 
December 30, 1955 


$216.237,293.76 





CAPITAL FUNDS 


10.463,536.22 
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The annual general meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on February 13th 
at the head office, 41, Lothbury, London, 
E.C 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, The Right Honour- 
able Lord Aldenham, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to December 
31, 1956 : 


During the year 1956 Mr Walter Worboys, 
a director of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
joined our Board, and has already proved to 
be a most valuable addition. Two of our 
colleagues, Lord Weeks and Sir Austen 
Anderson, received well deserved recognition 
of their services to the nation in the Birthday 
Honours List. 


The Accounts for the year reveal an in- 
crease of £156,000 in our profits, an increase 
which is in the main attributable to the higher 
interest rates ruling since last February. 


SATISFACTORY EXPANSION 


Our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
have risen by nearly £6 million. You will 
recollect that this time last year I had to 
report a fall in this item of nearly £65 million, 
the result of the stringent monetary and credit 


policies introduced by the Government during 
1955. 


On the other side of the balance sheet the 
rise of approximately £6 million in Advances 
may at first seem somewhat out of line with 
present policy. This is not the case, however, 
for it is more than accounted for by the in- 
crease in our lending to the Nationalised 
Industries. Much as we should have liked 
to have been allowed to go our own way in 
this important side of our activities, we have 
continued to play our part in the credit 
squeeze in accordance with the Government’s 
wishes. 

Whilst our earnings have improved, the rise 
last February in the Bank rate not only had 
the immediate effect of increasing rates of 
interest on advances generally, but also re- 
sulted in an increase in the rate paid on 
deposit accounts—a fact which customers 
were not slow in recognising. 


INVESTMENTS 


Regarding Investments, our other main 
eamming asset, we accepted redemptions dur- 
ing the year which, after a measure of re- 


— reduced our figures by nearly £7 
million. 


The deficiency in the market value of our 
British Government securities is less than it 
was in December 1955. During a particularly 
difficult year, both economically and politic- 
ally, the gilt-edged market has fluctuated 
violently and it is, and has been, very com- 
forting to know that our Government securi- 
ues are all dated, the great majority maturing 
within ten years, and that unless circum- 
Stances were to enforce untimely realisations, 
the whole deficiency, and indeed much more 
than that, would be recovered. 


EXPENDITURE 


Our principal item of expenditure con- 
tnues to be that comprising payments made 









IMPROVEMENT IN EARNINGS 


POSSIBLE BENEFITS FROM EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
LORD ALDENHAM ON SUEZ ACTION 


to or for the benefit of staff such as salaries, 
wages and pension fund allocations. With a 
serving staff of over 13,000, and the number 
of pensioners and annuitants increasing and 
now totalling over 3,500, it will not surprise 
you to know that these costs have grown 
once again—and materially—largely as a 
result of the introduction in January 1956 
of an improved basis of remuneration 
for the active staff. Additionally we 
have continued to give greater emphasis 
in our consideration of rises in salaries, both 
annual and upon taking over new responsi- 
bilities, to the merits and achievements of 
the officers concerned ; we have felt that this 
special consideration is entirely warranted 
as the reward for special endeavours to 
augment business. 

Here I should like to pay tribute to our 
Managers and to other members of our staff 
who, despite the difficulties of the day, have 
not forgotten that we are still in a competi- 
tive business and that we hope soon to be 
in even keener competition. Our business 
must continue to rely for its growth and 
prosperity upon the efforts of its officers to 
maintain, to improve upon, and to sell to the 
community—private and business alike—our 
high standards of service. The result of these 
efforts for 1956 has been extremely encourag- 
ing. I propose to digress for a few minutes 
to take this opportunity of telling you of 
certain factors which have contributed to the 
further progress of our Bank. Over recent 
years we have appreciably extended our 
Branch representation and thereby con- 
solidated and improved our business. During 
the past year we opened 25 new banking 
offices. This brought the total number to 
1,171 and, whilst in present economic con- 
ditions our progress in this direction may be 
regarded as satisfactory, I must emphasise 
that it in no way represents the full imple- 
mentation of our plans. 


MECHANISATION DEVELOPMENT 


Another and very important aspect of our 
development over the past years has been in 
the field of mechanisation. I feel sure that 
many of you noticed the Press references last 
May to the completion of a scheme designed 
to make available to all those who bank 
with us, at all our Branches throughout the 
country, a detailed machined statement of 
account. We believe it is advantageous to 
our customers to have such a typewritten 
statement at their disposal indicating details 
of cheques paid with names of payees, credits 
received and day-to-day balances, represent- 
ing as it does a handy and permanent record 
of their affairs. This achievement, for as 
such we regard it, is one which is unique in 
the field of country-wide banking and repre- 
sents a milestone in our own mechanised 
development. It is no more than that, how- 
ever, for the possibilities in this sphere are 
immense. 


Much has been written lately on the sub- 
ject of automation and electronics in banking, 
and in particular of the great strides made 
in this direction in the United States of 
America. That there has been a very rapid 


rate of progress in that country is incon- 
trovertible but it must be remembered that 
conditions there are not readily comparable 
with those obtaining in this country where 
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the basis is a widely dispersed Branch 
system. We have problems not encountered 
by our friends in the United States but we 
can, nevertheless, learn much from a study 
of their methods, machines and processes. 


With this thought in our minds, we sent 
three senior officials of our Bank on a mission 
to the United States and Canada for a period 
of three months in the latter half of the year 
and we are most grateful to our banking 
friends there for the help which they gave to 
them. They have brought back a great deal 
of interesting and useful information and we 
hope in due time to derive considerable 
benefit from their visit and indeed from the 
further visits which will from time to time 
be necessary in order to keep us up to date. 
Inevitably, progress towards the ultimate 
goal of the maximum possible use of auto- 
mation and electronics consistent with the 
highest standards of service, working condi- 
tions and economic efficiency, will be gradual, 
but in the meantime we shall continue the 
installation of such mechanical and photo- 
graphic aids as prove useful. 


At this point, it would be appropriate to 
mention that a large number of our staff who 
are engaged daily in the operation of 
machines and other equipment readily appre- 
ciate that the full advantage we have taken 
of new and practical developments in the 
field of mechanisation has greatly improved 
their working conditions and has provided 
them with the opportunity to offer our 
customers the best banking service available. 
Moreover this mechanised development has 
enabled us to refrain from making undue 
demands upon the labour market, notwith- 
standing the opening of new Branches and 
the gratifying expansion in our business 
activity generally. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS AT HIGH LEVEL 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
our foreign business has continued at a high 
level. I have in recent years made it a 
practice to report in this Statement on any 
overseas tours undertaken by our senior 
officers in furtherance of our desire to expand 
our business abroad. During 1956 members 
of our Foreign Branch Management covered 
a wide area in South America and Europe. 
These tours, I feel sure, are of very great 
value to our Bank, and I again commend the 
zeal and initiative of the officers concerned. 


Our subsidiary, the Ulster Bank, has again 
had a successful year’s trading. Mr Sloan 
has taken the place of Mr Cochrane as the 
senior Director, and we know that he shares 
the spirit of enthusiasm which pervades the 
whole of our organisation. Mr Cochrane is 
now enjoying his well-merited retirement and 
can look back with pride and satisfaction 
upon his 47} years’ service with the Bank. 


You will notice that Westminster Foreign 
Bank is showing improved results; here 
again it is a pleasure to record our appre- 
ciation of the efforts of Mr Rabino and the 
many hundreds of our staff to further our 
business in France and Belgium. It may well 
be that they will in the future have an even 
greater scope for the exercise of their skill 
and initiative and I feel sure that they will 
see to it that our Bank plays a full part in any 
expanded business activity which may in due 
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time result from the present discussions for 
a European Free Trade Area. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


The closing months of 1956 were darkened 
by the Suez Canal crisis, and it is as yet 
impossible to measure the economic conse- 
quences to this country of our joint action 
with the French in stopping the spread of 
war in the Middle East. But we should 
remember also that we shall never be able to 
measure what the consequences would have 
been had we been content to drift along, 
leaving the war unchecked, and leaving Egypt 
to continue her open defiance of the views 
of the United Nations on the proper use of 
the Canal. 


All the possible courses of action were 
fraught with danger for this country: nothing 
but a choice of evils lay before our Govern- 
ment. The action that we did take angered 
the Government of the United States, and 
their criticism of our action angered us. It is 
most heartening that already the difference 
between the views of the two Governments 
as to what should be done in the Middle East 
seems to be lessening. Both nations must 
certainly regard the restoration of the unity 
and strength of Nato as the most important 
task of all for 1957. 


The shock caused by the Middle East crisis 
coming so suddenly to a head has been all 
the more disappointing in the light of the 
economic improvement here during the first 
half of 1956. Both the value and the volume 
of our exports had steadily increased, and 
the gap between our exports and our imports 
had been narrowed in spite of the restric- 
tions which two of our best customers, 
Australia and New Zealand, had been com- 
pelled to enforce. It was especially pleasing 
that our exports to the dollar area had grown, 
and that we had got nearer to paying for our 
essential dollar imports, the rate of growth 
of our exports to Canada having been more 
striking than that to any other of our main 
customers. 


NINE YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


It is never very convincing to compare one 
year’s figures with those of its immediate 
predecessor, but looking back over only nine 
years, it is surely a very fine achievement to 
have nearly doubled the volume, and nearly 
trebled the value, of our exports. 


Our gold and dollar reserves had been 
steadily mounting during January to June in 
sharp contrast to the drain which had 
occurred during 1955, though it must be re- 
membered that part of the reserves used 
during 1955 bought raw materials which 
helped to provide the big increase in our 
exports of manufactured goods shown during 
the first half of 1956. But the Suez crisis 
has changed all that, and the dollar gap must 
now be greatly increased by the purchase 
of oil with dollars, instead of with sterling : 
in addition, our production of goods for 
export may receive a check from shortage 
of fuel, and already some of our exports have 
been frustrated by the shortage of shipping. 


In these circumstances it was not un- 
natural that there should be some doubts 
abroad as to the stability of the pound sterl- 
ing ; and it was therefore most satisfactory 
to note the prompt and effective steps taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
sure that there should be no new devaluation, 
though it is much to be deplored that one 
of those steps had to be the request for a 
waiver of the interest due in December to 
Canada and the United States. But this 
determination to defend the present value 
of sterling must be backed up, not only by 
the borrowing of dollars, but also by appro- 
priate action here at home by both tthe 





Government and the nation to ensure that 
our balance of payments position continues 
to justify that present value. If we as a 
nation can show restraint in the matter of 
profits and wages, and quickly restore the 
trading position of the first six months of 
1956, we shall help to make those who 
doubted sterling regret their doubts, and we 
shall help also to avert inflation, which has 
rightly, been described as “the harshest tax 
of all. 


CREDIT SQUEEZE INTENSIFIED 


The credit squeeze by the banks had to 
be maintained and even intensified during 
the year, and has at last been reinforced by 
a somewhat similar squeeze in the sector of 
public finance ; though I still feel that, by 
contrast wtih the Central Government and 
with Local Authorities, the banks have been 
asked to carry more than their fair share of 
the task of exercising monetary restriction. 
The published figures of the movements in 
the different categories of advances show 
clearly that the squeeze has been selective, 
in that advances to farmers have been but 
little reduced while advances to some of our 
chief exporting industries have actually 
shown increases—but these increases have 
been much more than offset by the decreases 
to those industries which are deemed to be 
less essential to the maintenance of the 
balance of payments. This selective nature 
of advances policy has already gone a little 
way towards enabling the most essential in- 
dustries to attract more labour. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that in the relatively near future 
we shall be enabled to judge all applications 
for assistance purely on their merits from a 
banking standpoint and not with the spectre 
of “directives” looking over our shoulders. 


It is natural for employers to wish to retain 
their best workpeople by working short 
time when markets are poor, but it is clearly 
very wasteful of the nation’s resources at a 
time like the present- when many jobs are 
left unfilled ; and it is therefore a good thing 
that some steps towards making notices of 
redundancy less painful have been achieved 
in recent months. 


BETTERMENT OF FACTORIES AND PLANT 


Great progress has been made in bettering 
our factories and plant during 1955 and 1956, 
and, judging by plans already approved, that 
progress should continue during 1957. An 
important and far-seeing step has been taken 
by many leading industrialists in setting up 
a fund to assist in the training of more 
technicians for the management of those im- 
proved factories. Money is needed for both 
these purposes if we are to maintain and 
improve our competitive position ; and that 
money must come from savings. 


It was therefore wise of the Chancellor to 
lay so much stress on savings in his April 
Budget: and the stress was not only verbal, 
for he made the rewards of saving more 
attractive and endeavoured to establish his 
“ plateau ” of a stable price level in order to 
ensure that such savings would not lose their 
purchasing power. 


The several channels of National Savings 
which were favourably affected by the 
Budget measures have all shown increased 
figures ; but these increases have no doubt 
been drawn in part from savings which 
already existed in other forms, and they have 
not been sufficient to achieve much check 
to personal consumption, which has again 
risen a little both in volume and in value. 


PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


In spite of three favourable features—the 
improvement of our fixed assets, the larger 
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number in civil employment than ever before,” 
and the fewer man-hours lost in labour djs- 
putes—production of manufactured goods ! 
not increased during 1956: Part of 
explanation of this apparent contradictio: 
lies in the fact that the overall figures { 
employment conceal a good deal of sh 
time working, particularly in the motor 
industry. But this is not the whole st 
Government policy has aimed at securin: a 
redeployment of manpower, reducing the 
numbers engaged in the manufacture of 
consumer goods and diverting them to the 
production of capital goods and to the export 
industries. During 1956 this process fas 
been going on and the lag in production that 
has occurred is part of the price that we ire 
having to pay to secure a redistribution 
manpower. 


Though our exports have increased, that 
has been achieved in a larger total of inter 
national trade, and some part of our percent- 
age in that larger total has been lost to West 
Germany. It is to be feared that this trend 
will continue if we allow our costs to rise 
more quickly than those of Germany and the 
United States: judging by the retail price 
levels, they have again been allowed to rise 
rather more quickly than in those countries 
during the past twelve months. 


Circumstances compelled the authorities to 
show the red light of high short-term rates 
of interest but, as the Governor of the Bank 
of England said a few months ago, we shall 
none of us feel comfortable until they can 
be reduced. They raise the cost to this 
country of the sterling balances held by 
foreigners, they hamper any attempts the 
Government must wish to make to fund 
short-term debt, and they check capital 
investment in industry. A small reduction 
in short-term rates of interest would there- 
fore be welcomed, always provided that it 
can be made without giving the green light 
for a faster increase in our investment pro- 
gramme than our current savings enable us 
to afford. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE 
AREA 


One of the most interesting and most 
promising events of the year has been the 
more or less general acceptance in principle 
of the idea of a European Free Trade Area 
for manufactured goods, I believe that the 
creation of such an area is in the interests 
of this country, and that not only can we not 
afford to stay outside but that we should 
gain positive advantages from joining. Our 
most active competitor, West Germany, would 
be inside it, and such of our industries as 
can barely meet German competition now 
would inevitably lose their European markets 
if we were to stay outside. Our most efficient 
industries would benefit by such greatly 
increased open markets, our less efficient 
industries would receive a needed incentive, 
and throughout the Area the consumer would 
gain by the increase in effective competition: 
it is high time that the interest of the con 
sumer should be considered. The large 
deficits of the Sterling Area in the European 
Payments Union during recent months are 
some indication that the project will have 
to be approached slowly and with many 
safeguards as it is bound to cause disloca- 
tion—but not, it is to be hoped, so slowly 
that no one will be hurt and no one 
be helped. 


In any summary of the year 1956, it 
would be idle to deny that events in the 
Middle East have given a severe setback t0 
the national economy, yet with so much 
achieved in the last few years it would be 
faint-hearted indeed to let that temporaty 
setback fill us with dismay. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 


In a year during which excellent progress 
has continued to be made with development 
work, it is particularly disappointing to 
record a reduction in Trading Profit 
(before depreciation) from £18,313,299 to 
£14,228,057. The latter figure is almost 
identical with the 1954 result. 


A year ago it seemed reasonable to hope 
that the higher rate of profit would at least 
be maintained for the reasons that impor- 
tant sections of the second development plan 
would be coming into production during the 
year and further improvements in produc- 
tion methods were being effected. The 
resulting profits might well have made up 
for the increases in costs which could then 
be foreseen. 


The main cause of the fall in profit was 
the national embargo on overtime working 
by maintenance craftsmen which affected 
operations in the Steel Division from April 
30th to August 7, 1956. This is estimated 
to have reduced the Company’s production 
of steel ingots by 200,000 tons. 


Between March and June, 1956, wage 
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MR HARALD PEAKE ANNOUNCES LOWER PROFITS BUT EXCELLENT PROGRESS 


WITH DEVELOPMENT 


rates throughout the industry were increased 
by ten shillings a week. Freight charges 
were increased by five per cent and coal 
prices by six per cent. There were also 
increases in the prices of ingot moulds, 
common and refractory bricks and other 
articles. 


The fall in profit would have been greater 
but for the official increases in iron, steel 
and tinplate prices, averaging about five per 
cent which became effective from May 7, 
1956. These resulted from an application 
by the industry made in the early part of that 
year and based on the increased costs 
of imported ore and scrap. 


Outstanding events of the year were the 
starting up of ninety additional coke ovens 
and of the fourth blast furnace, believed to 
be the largest in Europe, in January, 1956. 
The vast new tinplate works at Velindre, 
five miles north of Swansea, on which 
approximately £21 million is being spent, 
started production on a small scale in 
July, 1956. Units of these magnitudes take 
some months to achieve economic rates of 
production. 


SECOND DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


At the end of the year £42,400,000 had 
been spent out of the total cost estimated to 
be £54 million. The larger units remaining 
to be completed under this plan are numbers 
eleven and twelve open hearth furnaces in 
the melting shop at the Abbey Works. These 
should be in production in 1957. There is 
also a considerable amount of work to be 
completed at Velindre before the output 
reaches the full capacity. 


The plan was designed to raise the annual 
production of steel ingots to 2,400,000 tons 
and it is expected that this rate of produc- 
tion will be reached during 1958. 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


A year ago I concluded my statement by 
saying that the Company was playing an 
important part in the economic recovery of the 
country and that, if, in the national interest, 
still greater demands were made on it, I was 
confident that they would be met quickly and 
efficiently. 


At that time a third development plan was 
in course of consideration and in March, 1956 
it was possible to announce details. 


In summary, provision is made for the con- 
struction at Margam of eighty additional coke 
ovens and a fifth blast furnace, together with 
These are de- 
signed to increase the annual production of 
steel ingots from 2,400,000 to 3,000,000 tons. 
The existing slabbing mill will be modified to 
enable it to handle the increased quantity of 
ingots. A proportionate increase in finished 


products will be achieved by the installation 
of a new 4-stand cold reduction mill to pro- 
cess light gauge sheets. 


RISING OUTPUT OF TINPLATE 





It is estimated that the plan will be com- 
pleted towards the end of 1959 and that it will 
cost approximately £50 million. A substantial 
proportion will be found from _ internal 
resources. 


Contracts for a large part of the work have 
now been signed. Good progress has been 
made with the preparation of the sites 
and the driving of concrete piles to carry 
foundations. 


Actual expenditure incurred during the year 


on the third development plan amounted to 
£747,000. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


The only change during the year in the 
share and loan capital is the increase of 
£12,600,000 from £27,400,000 to £40 million 
in the loan from the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency. 


Expenditure on fixed assets during the year 
amounted to £19,229,632 compared with 
£17,794,543 during the previous year. 


Profits retained during the year (including 
depreciation, amounts set aside for future 
taxation and transfers to fixed assets replace- 
ment reserve) amounted to £9,216,927 com- 
pared with £14,888,613 during the previous 
year. 


At the end of the year the average rate of 
dividend and interest being paid on the 
ordinary shares, debenture stock and the 
loans was 5} per cent. 


The £15 million 3 per cent First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock becomes due for repayment 
at 101 per cent on July 16, 1957. It is too 
early to say how this matter will be dealt with 
but an announcement will be made at the 
earliest possible date. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
summarises the results of the year’s trading. 
Reference has already been made to the re- 
duction in trading profit. Provision for 
depreciation increases in proportion to the 
additions to fixed assets. 


Interest on loans has increased by 
£1,166,510 following the raising of interest 
rates by the Agency and by the Finance 
Corporation in March and April, 1956. 


The amount provided for taxation this 
year is £1,950,000 compared with £5,650,000 
for last year—a reduction of £3,700,000 due 
to the lower profit and to the fact that the 
charge for the year has been relieved to the 
extent of £1,300,000 arising from investment 
allowances. 


The allocation to Fixed Assets Replace- 
ment Reserve is £1,700,000 this year 
compared with £1,400,000 last year. 

The rate of dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares is again 4 per cent, being the rate 
prescribed for the time being by the Agency. 
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After making the provisions and allocations 
referred to above, the amount carried forward 
to the credit of Profit and Loss Account is 
increased by £1,910,868 from £7,991,373 to 
£9,902,241. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet there is 
little that calls for comment on the liabilities 
side. Under “Orher Creditors” the pro- 
vision for current taxation is increased by 
£2,292,121 for the reason that for the first 
time in the history of the Company there is 
a current liability to income tax as well as 
profits tax. 


On the assets side the “Freehold and 
Leasehold Land, Buildings, Plant and 
Machinery and Sundry Equipment at cost” 
have increased by £32,421,106 and “ Expen- 
diture to date on Plant not yet in operation ” 
has decreased by £14,859,483, making a net 
increase during the year on the two headings 
of £17,561,623. 


Increases of £1,828,785 in the value of 
“Loose Plant and Tools ” and of £5,214,040 
in “ Stocks and Stores” reflect the larger re- 
quirements resulting from the starting up of 
new production units. Increased prices are 
also a contributory factor. 


Amounts due by other Subsidiary Com- 
panies of the Agency and “Other Debtors 
and Prepayments” require to be taken to- 
gether. The large variations result from the 
Company having set up its own selling or- 
ganisation in the spring of 1956. In view of 
the continuing increase in annual turnover it 
is satisfactory to report a reduction of 
£320,284 under these headings. 


STEEL DIVISION 


The Division has had an exceptionally 
busy, difficult, but in many ways successful 
year. The lighting up of the new coke ovens, 
the fourth blast furnace and two of the new 
open hearth furnaces were all major opera- 
tions and it is satisfactory to report that all 
of them have now achieved the outputs for 
which they were designed. 


As a result of starting up the new battery 
of coke ovens the output of coke increased 


a year ago. The actual output of pig iroi 
increased from 943,000 tons to 1,018,000 tons 
during the year. 


The output of steel ingots fell from 
1,748,000 tons to 1,729,000 tons. But for 
the embargo on overtime by the craftsmen, 
which has already been referred to, the output 
would have exceeded 1,900,000 tons. The 
national dispute affecting the wages of crafts- 
men employed on maintenance work was the 
subject of a Court of Inquiry appointed by 
the Minister of Labour and National Service. 
It is estimated thatthe loss of output result- 
ing from the embargo accounted for a reduc- 
tion in the profit for the year of £2,900,000 
and that the wages lost by the workpeople 
during the period of the embargo amounted 
to over £500,000. 


TINPLATE DIVISION 


The highlight of the year was the coming 
into operation of the cold reduction tinplate 
plant at Velindre in July, 1956. Started in 
July, 1953, this works is designed to produce 
450,000 tons of tinplate a year thereby 
doubling the present output of cold reduced 
tinplate. The designed capacity will not be 
reached until 1958 but production is building 
up month by month—slightly ahead of 
schedule. 


The works at Trostre has more than ful- 
filled expectations and the quality of tinplate 
has never been better. 


The old type hand mills have continued 
to make a valuable contribution towards 
meeting market requirements. With the 
increase in production at Velindre, a reduc- 
tion in the demand for hand mills tinplate 
is to be expected. Not only is the cost of 
production at the hand mills substantially 
higher than at the strip mill, but the quality 
of the tinplate is less popular with customers. 


NEWPORT DIVISION 


At the Orb Works 2,260 persons are 
employed on the production of a complete 
range of electrical sheets and also in the 
production of galvanised sheets. A _ large 


(Weekly Averages) 


from 720,000 tons to 956,000 tons. The 
opportunity was subsequently taken to put in 
hand the replacement of a number of the 
older ovens. 


The production of No. 4 blast furnace 
enabled No. 2 blast furnace to be laid off 
and relined during the second half of the 
year. This has now been blown in and No. 3 
blast furnace has in turn been laid off for 
relining. So far as the capacity for produc- 
tion of iron is concerned the position is 
tremendously improved as compared with 





Craftsmen's Embarge 
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part of the raw material is obtained from the 
Steel Division in the form of coiled strip. 
In the well-equipped laboratories much 
research work is done relating to the 


properties of the highly specialised electrical ° 


sheets for which there is an. increasing 
demand in industry and of which this 
Works supplies over 50 per cent of the home 
market. 


During the year £430,000 has been spent 
towards the £2 million sanctioned for the 
development of new processes, 
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The demand for the Company’s products 
remained good up to the end of the financial 
year. 


During the past year steel sheets, steel 
plates or tinplates have been exported to six- 
teen countries in the British Commonwealth 
and, in addition, to twenty-six foreign coun- 
tries. These exports accounted for 21 per 
cent of the turnover of the Company last 
year. 

In all of these countries personal investi- 
gations have been made into market require- 
ments and questions of quality, packing and 
delivery have been discussed. Generally 
speaking the prospects for increased exports 
are excellent. 


EMPLOYEES 


The Company now employs on operations 
22,350 men and women compared with 
20,750 a year ago. The number of men 
employed on new construction is 5,140 coim- 
pared with 5,750 last year. 


It is interesting to compare the number of 
men and women employed totalling 22,350 
with the net value of total fixed assets in the 
balance sheet amounting to £119,283,175. 
This shows that for every employee, whether 
chairman, technician, newly joined apprentice 
or canteen waitress, an average capital invest- 
ment of over £5,000 has been made to pro- 
vide the plant, tools and amenities for 
production. This fact should bring home to 
all of us the confidence which a large body 
of people have placed in us and also the 
obligation that is placed upon every one of 
us to see that the confidence is fully justified, 


In spite of the rapid rate of expansion in 
the number of employees a strong team spirit 
is being developed, backed by a determination 
that SCW will become known throughout the 
markets of the world as a hall-mark of fine 
quality and of good service. 


MILFORD HAVEN 


Since the close of the financial year the 
Company has entered into an agreement, 
jointly with Guest Keen Iron & Steel Com- 
pany Limited, to acquire a site on the south 
side of Milford Haven suitable for the dis- 
charge and transhipment of ore from ships of 
the largest tonnage that can at present be 
envisaged. No early developments are pro- 
jected. The Directors are of the opinion that 
this is a wise provision for possible future 
requirements. 


PROSPECTS 


The economic consequences of the block- 
ing of the Suez Canal are far reaching and 
users of our products are being adversely 
affected, more particularly in the motor 
industry. This has led to a reduction in 
the demand for steel sheets. The demand 
for plate and tinplate continues to be good. 
On ‘the production side we may have to 
contemplate a further reduction in oil sup- 
plies, and the necessity to utilise larger 
quantities of pitch and creosote mixture. 
There have been substantial increases in 
freights, and costs tend to rise in other 
directions. 


Some relief will be derived from the 
increases in maximum prices announced by 
the Iron and Steel Board and which operated 
from December 17, 1956. It has been made 
clear by the Iron and Steel Board that the 
increases do not take into account any of 
the effects of the closing of the Suez Canul. 

In spite of the difficult times in which we 
live and work I view the prospects of the 
Company with confidence. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY 


SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE’S STATEMENT 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Alexanders Discount Company Limited 
will be held on February 14th, in London. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the chairman, Sir Eric Gore Browne, DSO, 
OBE, TD: Once again it is my privilege to 
present the annual Accounts of your Com- 
pany to you and to make my comments upon 
them. 


As you will see from the Report which has 
been circulated to you, Mr J Glyn 
has been elected Deputy-Chairman of your 
Company. I know that I speak for all of you 
as for all my colleagues and for myself in 
congratulating Mr Glyn on this distinction. 


In the year for which we now account 
the Government continued to pursue a dear 
money policy. On February 16th the Bank 
Rate was raised to 54 per cent, and this was 
followed in March by an issue of £300 
million Exchequer Bonds, carrying interest at 
§ per cent and maturing in June, 1957. You 
will appreciate the adverse effect which the 
rise in the Bank Rate had on our then current 
portfolio of Bills and Bonds. 


In the early part of the year your Board 
decided to reduce the holding of short-dated 
Government securities, which involved a 
realised loss but enabled us to increase our 
income. We were able to take this action by 
the employment of reserves which had been 
accumulated over the years. The result is 


reflected not only in the 1956 Balance Sheet, 


but also in the Profit and Loss Account. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CLASSICAL BANK 
RATE THEORY 


In considering the value of the classical 
Bank Rate theory, and its effectiveness under 
present-day conditions, either in combating 
inflation, or restoring confidence abroad in 
our economy, and thus attracting foreign 
deposits—a problem to which I referred in 
my statements to you both in 1954 and 1955 
—it must not be forgotten that in the year 
1957 the Government has to meet maturing 
liabilities on previous bond issues of about 
£900 million and, if the present policy is 
continued, the cost of this conversion must 
make a considerable addition to the heavy 
burden which is already carried by the British 
taxpayer in respect of interest on the National 
Debt. And I must remind you that overseas 
holdings of sterling balances are to a very 
considerable extent invested in Treasury 
Bills. It has been stated that, mainly as a 
result of the increase in short-term rates in 
the United Kingdom, disbursements made 
on account of dividends, interest and profits 
transfers have risen to the extent of about 
£100 million per annum since the end of 
1951, a great handicap surely to our efforts 
to establish a satisfactory surplus in our 
external account. Hence it may be argued 














Statement of Accounts, 3ist December, 1956 
LIABILITIES 
£ £ 
Authorised Capital :— 
100,000 Preference Shares aoa ae each and 2 ames eamaaaed Shares 
of £1 each o 2,600,000 
Issued Capital :-— 
100,000 72 6% Cumulative Preference Seen, beans ome poe ots 200,000 
2 400 ,000 £1 Ordinary Shares, fully paid oi oa 2,400,000 
‘ 2,600,000 
Share Premium Account ... eee eee one eee ese oe 533,750 
General Reserve F wae oe ene eco eo oe eco 1,466,250 
Profit and Loss Account ... «oe «on as ‘ oa 167,000 
2,167,000 
4,767,000 
Loans, Deposits and Sundry Creditors (including on of 
£88,504,569 secured on certain assets per sation ei “a 89,150,553 
Final Dividends (less Tax) recommended 2,450 
Not = 
3. "There i isa ae liability in respect of Bille Re-discounted excluding Treasury 
Bills of £2,021, 
2. Taxation pont to date has been included in these accounts. 
8. British Government Securities are included herein at or under cost and below 
their redemption values. In the aggregate, the amounts thereof exceed their 
market valne at 3lst December, 1956, by £2,612.218 (1955 £2.613,663). Provision 
for this difference has not been made and is regarded as unnecessary as all the 
securities are redeemable at fixed dates. 
£93,990,003 
ASSETS 
£ 
Balances at Bankers and Cash in Hand.. oats oon 218,552 
Bills Discounted (less Provision for Rebate) . pen 60,191,316 
British Government Securities (quoted) .. on 32,223,649 
Corporation and Dominion Government “Securities (quoted)... sal 642,615 
Loans on Security and Amounts Receivable... ose 713,871 
£93,990,003 
24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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that a high Bank Rate does in fact, in some 
degree, have an opposite effect to that which 
is generally regarded as part of its object. 
One thing is, I think, clear, namely, that it 
is in the best interests of the Government 
and of the British taxpayer that every pos- 
sible effort should be made by all concerned 
to reduce short-term interest rates without 
undue delay. Whether this policy, if adopted, 
can be made effective depends not only on 
drastic economy in Government expenditure, 
but on national and international confidence 
in the £ sterling. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Now, if you will turn to the Accounts, you 
will see that our capital, share premium 
account and general reserve, subject to 
Note 3, remain unchanged, that the balance 
carried forward is reduced to £167,000, and 
that our holdings in Government securities, 
to which I have already referred, are reduced 
from £53,144,924 to £32,223,649, and the 
Profit and Loss Account shows a balance of 
profit of £77,400. 


We propose to recommend a final dividend 
of 3 per cent, less tax, on the Cumulative 
Preference Shares, a final dividend of 5 per 
cent, less tax (making 74 per cent, less tax, 
for the year) on the Ordinary Shares, and 
to reduce our carry forward from £212,000 
to £167,000. As I have so often told you, 
the maintenance of these dividends must 
depend on the results of future years. 


In conclusion, I have once more to express 
our sincere thanks to the Banks for the 
unfailing consideration which they show 
to the London Discount Market, and to 
Sir Antony Macnaghten, Mr Dawkins and to 
all our staff for the good work which 
they have done for us in the year for which 
Wwe now account. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE 
GROUP 


PROFITS—MAIN SOURCE OF 
GROWTH 





“A high standard of life must be earned 
by each succeeding generation and the his- 
tory of our country shows that, in our case, 
it must be earned by increasing our trade 
overseas,” states Sir Nutcombe Hume, KBE, 
MC (Chairman), in his Review which has 
been circulated to Stockholders of The 
Charterhouse Group, comprising Charter- 
house Investment Trust, Charterhouse 
Industrial Development Company, Charter- 
house Finance Corporation, Charterhouse 
Australia, Charterhouse Canada and §S 
Japhet and Company Limited. 


“Peering ahead into the current year,” 
says Sir Nutcombe Hume, “one can only 
feel inclined to refrain from any form of 
prophecy: but I share the view that Great 
Britain and its Commonwealth and Empire 
can remain great and grow in strength if we 
will refrain from adopting a frame of mind 
that the country is ‘ finished’ or has become 
a second-class power. We must approach the 
future with the same determination as our 
forebears and realise that the high standard 
of living enjoyed by’a small proportion of the 
world’s inhabitants resident in the more 
highly developed countries, and this certainly 
includes our own, is not something to which 
they have any inherited right. 


“There must be at least two thousand 
million people in the world who are living at 
a bare subsistence level and long for the 
means to buy more of the good things of 
life. The dramatic and exciting opportu- 
nities resulting particularly from the develop- 
ment of nuclear power, electronics and auto- 
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mation seem to indicate this as the great 
moment when dreams can be made to 
come true. If an increase of only one 
shilling each per week is placed in these 
people’s hands, their aggregate spending 
power rises by the enormous sum of five 
thousand two hundred million pounds a year. 
There, surely, lie the markets of the future 
and it should not be beyond the wit of man 
to develop them. Governments must 
obviously take the lead by providing the basic 
needs for roads, railways, ports, electricity 
and other public services. Once they are 
available private enterprise can be relied upon 
to play its part. 

“In this country there seems to be a wel- 
come and necessary moderation in the 
pressure for increased wages and one sin- 
cerely hopes that responsible leaders of 
labour now realise that higher wages can 
only come from increased production and not 
from putting up prices to the consumer. 
Pro‘ts must always provide the main source 
from which growth can take place, and the 
theory that they are all available to pay away 
either to labour or to shareholders is now, I 
hope, exploded. No one can take out of the 
common pot more than he puts into it and 
each of us must in fact take out less, for 
from what is left in the pot comes the 
resources to bring about the development to 
which I have referred. The compulsory cut- 
ting back of personal spending by controls, 
credit squeezes and so on will not solve this 
problem. People themselves must be able 
to save and invest, and to do so the burden 
of taxation must be lightened.” 


WEBSTERS 
PUBLICATIONS 
(HOLDINGS) 


SATISFACTORY TRADING PROFIT 





The second annual general meeting of 
Websters Publications (Holdings) Limited 
was held on January 21st at the Waldorf 
Hotel, Aldwych, London, W.C., Lieutenant 
Colonel W. D. Gibbs, chairman, presiding. 


The following is his statement, circulated 
with the report and accounts : 


The Board have pleasure in presenting the ~ 


Balance Sheet and Consolidated Accounts for 
the year ended August 31, 1956. During the 
year your Company acquired a further 3.1 
per cent of the issued share capital of 
Websters Publications Limited, thus increas- 
ing its holding to 94.6 per cent. 


In accordance with a request made at the 
last Annual General Meeting, shareholders 
were circularised on April 27, 1956, and an 
interim report on the first seven months’ 
trading was given. This report referred to 
the unfavourable conditions resulting from 
the printers’ dispute where produétion was 
first severely curtailed for four weeks as a 
result of the go-slow strike and then com- 
pletely suspended for a further period of six 
weeks. It was estimated that a reduction in 
profit, amounting to £15,000, had, in conse- 
quence, been sustained, and it was mentioned 
that it was not possible to gauge the effect 
which the stoppage would have on future 
sales. I am sure you will agree that in the 
circumstances the trading profit of £88,992 
is satisfactory. 


The Board recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 22) per cent, making, with 
the 75 per cent interim paid, a total of 30 per 
cent for the year. 


I should like to add that the first three 
months of the present year are encouraging 
and the turnover figures are in advance of 
last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS 
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, 


LIMITED 


(Iron, Steel, Sheet and Tinplate Manufacturers) 


SIR ERNEST LEVER’S STATEMENT. 


The annual general meeting of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins, Limited, will be held 
on February 14, 1957, at 47 Park Street, 
London, W. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Ernest Lever, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 29, 1956: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


As will be seen from the accounts, the 
Group profit before taxation and allocations 
for additional depreciation and to reserves is 
£8,370,245, a decrease of £1,651,175 com- 
pared with the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. 


This decrease is made up as follows: 


Decrease in manufacturing and 





trading PORE... csp kc ccs £1,223,810 
Increase in depreciation....... 265,628 

Decrease in dividends and in- 
terest receivable. ........... 182,903 
£1,672,341 

Less : Decrease in interest on 
debentures and secured loans 21,166 
£1,651,175 





Several causes contributed to the decline in 
the manufacturing and trading profit, some of 
them common to the industry as a whole, and 
others of a domestic character. 


So far as the industry as a whole is con- 
cerned, it is common knowledge that during 
the financial year to which the accounts 
relate, the industry had to bear the burden of 
increases in wages and in raw material, freight 
and other costs without any offset in increased 
selling prices, and that labour difficulties, par- 
ticularly in relation to maintenance workers, 
beset the industry in the course of the year. 
These events did not leave our. Company 
unscathed, 


A contributory cause of the fall in profits — 


was that the running-in costs of the new 5- 
stand mill at Ebbw Vale, incurred during the 
year, had to be met. The profit at this works 
has also been affected by the necessity of con- 
tinuing manufacturing operations while major 
developments were still in progress. 


Readjustments consequent on the termina- 
tion of the joint administration of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins, Limited, and The 
Steel Company of Wales, Limited, reported 
last year, have now been completed so far as 
our Company is concerned. 


SELLING ORGANISATIONS 


Consequent on the discontinuance of the 
joint selling arrangements between Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins, Limited, and The 
Steel Company of Wales, Limited, the mer- 
chanting and selling Companies in Australia 
and New Zealand, Canada and the Argentine, 
have become wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins, Limited. 


PARTRIDGE JONES & JOHN PATON, 
LIMITED 


Since the end of the financial year we have 
acquired from the Iron and Steel Holding 








and Realisation Agency, all the issued share 
capital of Partridge Jones & John Paion, 
Limited. Among the assets thus taken over 
are old-type steel, sheet and tinplate works, a 
dolomite quarry, two foundries and land ind 
house property in the Ebbw Vale and Pouity- 
pool districts. 


COLLIERY COMPANIES 


The compensation values for the as ssets 
vested in the National Coal Board having 
been agreed, the following companies have 
been placed in voluntary liquidation: 

Lancaster’s Steam Coal Collieries, Ltd 

The New Sharlston Collieries Co., Ltd 


The Swansea Navigation Collieries, Lid. 


ANALYSIS OF INCOME 


The following is an analysis of the income 
of the past trading year showing the disposal 
of each £1 of gross income. Out of us 20s, 
of gross income we expended on: 


e << 

Raw materials, and materials for 
Mamiemance WOT .. .<...sc5ess 12 0 

Wages, salaries and remuneration 
OY. bce Riceareweed wewecies 4 0 
Miscellaneous expenses........... 1 4 
NE, SUS ce cca Beets ele a ¢ 
PIU PECCIAON scaisi asians adenten 6 
Retained in the business......... ll 
a eee 2 
20 0 


FUTURE PROSPECTS AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


In my statement last year I indicated that 
so far as long-term planning was concerned 
the Directors were faced with two main 
problems, namely, in what form and where 
to create new manufacturing capacity to re- 
place out-of-date plant which will, sooner or 
later, have to be scrapped, and how besi to 
make our contribution to the increase in 
manufacturing capacity necessary to meet 
estimated future demand. 


In this context it is of the utmost import- 
ance to bear in mind that major develop- 
ments in the Iron and Steel Industry take 
several years to complete and decisions 


as to the nature and magnitude of such 
developments must, therefore, not be (oo 
greatly influenced by current events and 


difficulties. 


In common with the rest of the industry 
and with the Iron and Steel Board, we are 
satisfied that, after taking everything into 
account, the Iron and Steel Industry must 
increase its manufacturing capacity i! ¢sU- 
mated future demand is to be met and that, 
although there may be limiting factors 
such expansion, such as the availability of 
raw materials, there is much that can be done. 
As a leading Company in the industry we 
must obviously play our part in_ this 
expansion. 


The broad lines of our development polit¥ 
have now been considered by the Directofs 
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and proposals for the first stage of such 
development are being discussed with the 
appropriate authorities. It must be borne 
in mind that no major schemes of. develop- 
ment can take place in the Iron and Steel 
Industry without the consent of the Iron 
and Steel Board and, in our case, of 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency also. 

he fact that proposals for major develop- 
ments have been put forward should be 
evidence that the Directors not only have 
confidence that this country will recover 
from its present economic malaise but 
have clearly in mind the part that the 
Company must play in helping to bring this 
recovery about. 

Schemes of the magnitude contemplated 
will require highly trained employees of all 
kinds and it is vital that steps be taken to 


ensure, so far as is humanly possible, that the 
necessary trained personnel will be available 
from within the Company when they are 
needed. 


A comprehensive recruitment and training 
policy for management, supervisory grades 
and operatives has been worked out and, as 
part of this policy, a staff training college is 
being established at Stoke d’Abernon in 
Surrey and an apprentices’ hostel at Llang- 
attock Park in Breconshire. 


RESEARCH 


Since the end of the year central research 
collaboration between ourselves and The 
Steel Company of Wales, Limited has been 
discontinued. The Directors of your Com- 
pany are, however, more convinced than 
ever of the importance of research to the 
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future prosperity of the Company and the 
Central Laboratories at Aylesbury will be 
operated in future for Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins, Limited only. 


PERSONAL 


The somewhat difficult period through 
which we have satisfactorily passed has 
demanded of management, staff and work- 
people a high degree of efficiency, adapta- 
bility and devotion to duty. These qualities 
have been abundantly manifest and your 
Directors accordingly wish once again to 
record their sincere appreciation of admirable 
teamwork. 


Finally, I welcome to the Board Sir Hugh 
Beaver and Sir John Green, whose wide 
industrial experience is already proving of 
great value to the Company. 














VALUE ADDED OR Net OUTPUT :— 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance 
and Employees’ Benefits ... 


Provided for Renewal of Plant and 
Machinery and ———-s of 
other Fixed Assets : 


United Kingdom Taxation on 
Profits P P aa 


Amount placed to enews 


Dividends to Ordinary and Pre- 
ference Stockholders (Net) 


TOTAL 


Duty Drawback) 





a 


TATE & LYLE, 
LIMITED 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1956 


each £1 
of Income 
£ £ s. d. 
GoopDs AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM 
OUTSIDE :— 
Raw Materials (including seme of 
£11,505,099) ‘ :. 103,811,042 16 23 
Fuel and Power ase ae aie 1,751,284 3} 
Packing Materials ... iad 4,598,876 8} 
Other Refinery Expenses 1,356,078 24 
Other Expenses including pon 
tising (£48,779), Selling and 
Distribution and isa 


4,470,970 8} 
——— 115,988,250 


VALUE OF ExporT SALES a £5,614,970 


VALUE OF HOME TRADE SALES AND Come teoueal 


ToTaL INCOME 


Proportion of 







6,475,939 1 0} 

1,455,693 2} 

2,267,480 i 

934,138 1} 

872,913 1} 
12,006,163 





£127,994,413 £1 0 0 








28,354,345 4 5} 
99,640,068 1S 63 





£127,994,413 £1 0 0 

















FLOWERS BREWERIES 


INCREASED TRADE 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Flowers Breweries Limited was held at 
Luton on January 21, 1957, Mr Bernard 
Dixon, Chairman, presiding. The following 
are points fram his statement: 


The trade of your Company shows a very 
substantial increase, particularly relative to 
the national trade figures, despite unfavour- 
able weather. 


The development of our Keg Bitter organ- 
isation is effective and a considerable amount 
of Flowers Original Bitter is now sold in 
Keg form. This development is particularly 
suitable to Flowers Bitter. 

At this stage we are mainly concerned with 
the retention and increasing of our existing 
Original Bitter trade, which might have been 
affected by the development of Bottled Beer. 
A very large capital sum has had to be em- 
ployed in providing the costly plant and 
equipment which is essential to this Keg 
development. Our long established reputa- 
tion as Bitter Beer Brewers has materially 
assisted the progress we have made with 
our Original Bitter in Keg. 

During the year in order to improve 
liquidity a Debenture of £1,1703000 was 
raised, 





PROGRESS OF CONSOLIDATION 
PROGRAMME 


The first phase of our consolidation pro- 
gramme has been completed and we are now 
well ahead with the second phase, which 
involves the consolidation of Bottled Beer 


production. Our existing Luton Bottling 
Stores is having its output increased by 
approximately two-thirds of its previous 


capacity. Great difficulties in obtaining steel 
and machinery has involved the Company in 
far greater expense than was estimated. It is 
anticipated that in January 1957, we wil] be 
back to normal working at our Luton Bottling 
Stores. 


It has for long been apparent that Bottling 
units of greatly increased capacity would 
come into common use. It is clear that those 
Breweries who could deal with very large 
quantities of Bottled Beer at one point will 
eventually be more favourably situated from 
the point of view of overheads. To build 
entirely new buildings would involve several 
million pounds. All our expenditure on 
Bottling is building up to the use of excep- 
tionally large capacity equipment. An 
example is the new ferroconcrete building 
now being erected at the Luton Brewery. 
This represents the most advanced design of 
stainless steel equipment for fermentation of 
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Beer and its subsequent treatment. The 
process which will be carried out in 
this new building is the result of many 
years of research on the part of our 
technical staff. 


The new Wine and Spirit Bond was 
completed and came into use, together 
with adjoining buildings which have been 
developed to cope with the ‘very con- 
siderable increase which has taken place 
in the sales. 


We are concentrating subsidiary companies’ 
accounts at Head Office. A major feature of 
this plan involves Punched Card Accoun- 
tancy. Powers Samas equipment was installed 
during the early part of 1956. 


Our overall advertising allocation has been 
increased by 40 per cent during the year. 


CHAIN OF OFF-LICENCES 


On October 1, 1956, we acquired the whole 
of the Ordinary Shares in Thresher and 
Company Limited, who operate a large chain 
of modern Off-licences in the Metropolitan 
area. 


Your Company has entered into a trading 
agreement with Friary Meux Limited, and 
this will be beneficial to both Companies. 


We are now substantially involved in our 
programme for building new Licensed 
premises. This is going on steadily. It will 
reach a peak during the next two years. 


Expenditure on maintenance of Licensed 
properties has increased and represents a 
heavy charge on profits. 

I am pleased to report that relations 
between the Company, its licensees, staff and 
= continue to be on a very friendly 
evel. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE MIDLAND BRIGHT 
DRAWN STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ANOTHER FINE ACHIEVEMENT 


. 

The tenth annual general meeting of The 
Midland Bright Drawn Steel and Engineer- 
ing Company Limited was held on January 
23rd in Birmingham, Mr H. Hipkiss, 
MInstBE (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


I am happy to be able to report another 
exceedingly profitable year. The Group 
Trading Profit amounted to £356,599, as 
against £353,664 for 1955; °a fine achieve- 
ment when you bear in mind that the profit 
-for 1955 showed an increase of 634 per cent 
over 1954. 


Last year I said that the halting of infla- 
tion presented us with one of the most 
pressing of our immediate problems. Since 
that time this has become more evident, and 
the effects of the continued upward move- 
ment in prices and wages are reflected in the 
Accounts for the present year. 


The group turnover increased by nearly 
8 per cent, and was the highest on record, 
but the benefit derived from the higher sales 
and increased efficiency was, however, offset 
by these factors. 

Your Board are again recommending a final 
Dividend of 274 per cent, subject to Income 
Tax, making a total distribution of 45 per 
cent for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MONTAGUE BURTON LIMITED 


(Tailors and Manufacturing Clothiers) 


STEADY INCREASE IN SALES 


POSITION CONSOLIDATED 


MR LIONEL JACOBSON’S STATEMENT 


The Twenty-seventh Ordinary General 
Meeting of Montague Burton Limited was 
held on January 22nd at the Registered Office 
of the Company, Leeds. 


Mr Lionel Jacobson (the Chairman) pre- 
sided. 


The Secretary (Mr H. V. Evans, ACA) 
read the notice convening the Meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


These accounts are for a period of twelve 
months ending August 31, 1956. The com- 
parative figures cover a period of seventeen 
months to August 31, 1955. Your Group 
has succeeded in returning profits for the 
last twelve months broadly equal to the 
whole of the previous period of seventeen 
months. That period included two spring 
seasons when turnover is normally at its 
peak. Accordingly the results now before 
you clearly prove that the Group has con- 
solidated its position at the forefront of our 
particular industry. 


GROWTH IN NORMAL OVERHEADS 


Over the past three years there has been 
a steady growth in normal overheads, and 
moreover we have had to face severe expense 
due to the reorganisation and the general 
expansion of the business. It will no doubt 
be a source of satisfaction to you to learn 
that the increase in the volume of retail sales 
has absorbed these additional charges 
although today the percentage of gross profit 
is lower than that ruling five years ago. 
Whilst the Group has continued to advance 
we have been able to give steadily increasing 
value to our many hundreds of thousands of 
customers. 


More than 250 branches have been 
modernised and many have been the subject 
of major structural alteration. Since the 
abolition of building restrictions we have 
planned and are undertaking a prudent but 
full programme of rebuilding on new and 
war-damaged sites. 


PLANT MODERNISATION 


There has been a steady increase in sales 
figures throughout the retail organisation 
Two new Works have been opened, consider- 
able modernisation and replacement of plant 
and machinery carried out. There is in 
consequence an increase of £1,442,121 in the 
property, plant, fixtures, etc., of the Group. 


Works’ output is more closely aligned to 
Group requirements and the manufacturing 
organisation makes a healthy contribution to 
the overall success of the Group. 


You will remember that last year the Group 
had suffered from an acute shortage of ready- 
to-wear garments. This position has now 
been corrected and stocks are a little 
higher than last year but are now in 
conformity with the general requirements of 
the business. 


The effect of the year’s trading has been 





to add some £552,953 to Group revenue 
reserves after providing for all taxation on 
prefits earned to date, dividends, appropria- 
tions amounting to £108,269 for the redemp- 
tion of Debentures and Preference shares and 
£55,000 as an additional contribution to 
Pension Funds. I feel, therefore, we have 
reason to be satisfied with the accounts now 
presented. 


TRAINING CENTRE AT 
GUISBOROUGH 


cia 

You will be interested to know that the 
Group has endowed and equipped a Clothing 
Management Training Centre at Guis- 
borough. This is a non-profit-making enter- 
prise, the intention being to create an estab- 
lishment to provide opportunities for learning, 
discussion and interchange of experience 
between young men from the various divi- 
sions of our manufacturing organisation and 
thus to equip for managerial positions those 
younger men who in their everyday work 
reveal capacity and enthusiasm. This College 
is not confined to our own employees who 
will benefit from their association with men 
from other undertakings. The College makes 
provision for a twelve-months course for some 
sixteen resident students. We are confident 
that in pursuing a policy of diffusion of 
experience and ‘knowledge beyond the limits 
of Technical Institutes we shall make a 
valuable contribution to the future manage- 
ment of our organisation and the industry 
as a whole. 


The Works’ Pension scheme mentioned 
last year came into operation on January 1, 
1956, and the proportionate cost of the 
scheme from that date has been charged to 
the accounts. The suggested amendments to 
the Staff scheme are still the subject of dis- 
cussion with the Revenue Authorities, but 
should be resolved in the very near future. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


It is customary for the Chairman to make 
some forecast with regard to the future. I 
am always reluctant to do so and in these 
uncertain times I feel it is sufficient to state 
that between the end of the financial year 
and the date of preparation of these 
accounts the turnover of all companies 
within the Group continues to give cause 
for satisfaction and reasonable confidence in 
the future. 


It is my privilege at the conclusion of my 
first year as Chairman to present these 
accounts to you and at the same time to 
extend my grateful thanks and appreciation 
for the loyal support of my colleagues, staff, 
and personnel of both our Retail and Manu- 
facturing divisions. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. The Directors retiring in accordance 
with the Articles of Association were re- 
elected to the Board and Messrs Price Water- 
house & Company and Messrs Volans, Leach 
& Schofield were reappointed auditors. 


The Meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 
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ALFRED CASE & 
CO., LIMITED 


(Non-Ferrous Rolled Metal 
Manufacturers) 


The nineteenth annual general meeting ‘of 
Alfred Case & Company, Limited, was held 
January 12th in Birmingham, Mr K. E. West 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 
During the past year the turnover of the 
Company showed an increase on the previous 
year, though there was a slight reduction in 
the tonnage of metal produced. The market 
prices of metals fluctuated considerably (in 
the case of copper between £264 and £437 
per ton) and it was not always possible to 
cover rises in the costs of production. 


Having regard to the difficulties in trading, 
outside our control, the Directors consider 
that the results for the year are satisfactory. 
After providing for Taxation and for the 
Dividend of 25 per cent, the carry forward 
balance in the Profit and Loss Account has 
been increased by approximately £18,000, 
thus adding to the strength of the Company’s 
reserves. 


During the year the Directors appointed 
Mr T. M. West to the Board. Mr T. M. 
West has held an executive position with the 
Company for a number of years. - The service 
contracts with the other three Directors 
expired on September 30, 1956, and, at his 
own request, Mr H. A. West gave up his 
position as Chairman and Managing Director. 
On the unanimous proposition of the Board 
I was appointed to both these offices in his 
place. 


Mr H. A. West has worked full time in the 
business for over twenty years and has been 
Chairman and Managing Director since the 
business became a public Company. On 
behalf of the Board I wish to thank Mr H. A. 
West for his services to the Company over 
these years. He has agreed to continue ser- 
vice with the Company for a further five 
years and I am fortunate in knowing that his 
advice and considerable experience of the 
trade will be available to me. 


All the Directors who were under service 
contracts have accepted new contracts for a 
further five years, but Mr H. A. West is not 
now required to devote himself whole time 
to the service of the Company. There has 
been some rearrangement of remuneration, 
but on the basis of the profit of last year the 
aggregate future remuneration of the Direc- 
tors will not exceed the aggregate remunera- 
ton under the former agreements, after 
taking into account the remuneration of Mr 
T. M. West as a former executive. 


Present orders on hand are encouraging 


and the Company is well equipped to deal 
with them. 


The Company’s employees, Management, 
Staff and Operatives have again rendered 
excellent service throughout the year and I 
thank them for their continued loyalty. 


The report was adopted. 


H. & G. SIMONDS, 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
EARNINGS 





HOME AND OVERSEAS SALES 
EXPANSION 


The Annual General Meeting of H. & G. 
Simonds, Limited, was held on January 21st 
at Reading. 


General Sir Miles Dempsey, Chairman, 


presided. The following are extracts from 


his circulated statement. 


FINANCE 


The balance from trading during the year 


showed a substantial increase at £1,016,185. 
This improved result reflects 


house side of our business. 


Production and distribution costs have 
risen again. On the other hand, there were 
several favourable factors which helped our 
profits, chief amongst them being the lower 
price of barley and the inclusion of a full 
year’s trading results of the Octagon Brewery 
against nine months in the previous year. 


The profit before taxation was £763,976, 
as compared with £629,162 for the previous 
year. The profit after taxation was £28,103 
higher at £328,119. The Board are convinced 
that it is in the best interests of stockholders 
to maintain the ordinary dividend at the 
same rate as for the past four years and to 
strengthen the working capital by ploughing 
back a greater proportion of the profits. 


, TRADE 


Our sales of beer showed a further increase 
during the year, due in part to the additional 
Octagon trade. On the home market bottled 
beer now represents as much as 49 per cent 
of our total output. 


Our export trade showed a _ welcome 
improvement in which sales of our “ Tavern 
Ale” in cans played no small part. We are 
confident that this product has an important 
future. 


a greater 
quantity of beers and wines and spirits sold, 
together with larger profits from the managed 
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Once again our wine and spirit trade in- 
creased substantially. 


It is impossible to make any forecast for 
the future which is overcast by the inter- 
national situation. The indications are, how- 
ever, that the rationing of fuel alone will 
cause a fairly severe contraction in our busi- 
ness, which depends largely on the prosperity 
of industry as a whole, and to a lesser extent 
on the freedom of the public to travel by 
road. 



























































LICENSED PROPERTIES 








In common with most brewers, we find that 
the shifting pattern of the population, out 
of the centres of overcrowded towns into new 
towns and housing estates is likely to involve 
us in great expense, and we realise that over 
the next several years it will be necessary to 
find substantial sums of money out of our 
retained profits in order to finance new con- 
struction. 












































Our Hotels and Catering Department cele- 
brated the twenty-first year of its existence 
by achieving a record turnover and profit and 
by the opening of the “ Chevalier ” at Exeter, 
a fine house in the modern manner, whose 
bars and restaurants we commend to any 
who may be travelling in the west country. 


We have continued to expand the retail 
business under the name of Arthur Cooper 
during the year and now have 42 off-licence 
shops under our control ; more are planned. 
We are satisfied with the progress made in 
this enterprise. 







































































PLANT 














A number of improvements has been com- 
pleted or put in hand during the year, which 
also witnessed at last the opening of our new 
bottling stores at Newport. 


The continued pressure of our trade in 
bottled, and more recently in canned beer, 
together with the rising labour costs, have 
obliged us to consider further expansion and 
increased efficiency in our plant. 







































































ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 




















Dividends and interest from our invest- 
ments overseas again showed an increase. 




















STAFF 








Once again we have received the most loyal 
support from our staff and employees, tenants 
and managers. To them all I give our thanks 
and appreciation. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring Director re-elected. 
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Binding Cases for The Economist... 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine ; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT. B) - 


on the spine. 


quarterly Indexes. 
The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 11/-. 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below : 


84 NEWMAN STREET :- 





The year can be stamped 


Orders, stating 


MMi inna: HEHEHE 





LONDON -: Wl 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


SLOUGH COLLEGE OF FURTHER 1 ee 
(Principal: R. Edgar, M.Sc., A 
Applications are invited from suitably MM alified persons 
for the post of Senior Lecturer in Management Studies. 
Salary will be paid in accordance with the Report of 


the Burnham Committee on Scales of Salaries for 
Teachers in Establishments of Further Education, 1956 
(£1,350 x £50 to £1,550.) 

Further particulars and anmieten forms may be 
obtained trom the Principal, College of Further Educa- 
tion, William Street, Slough, Bucks, to whom completed 
forms must be returned within two weeks of the appear- 
ance of this advertisement. 





AN AMERICAN ORGANISATION IS 
EXPANDING ITS ACTIVITIES IN INDIA 


A European Financial Executive is required to direct 
the financial activities of the Indian Company in Bombay. 
The position would suit a man between 25-35, with a 
financial background, who is anxious to commence or 
continue a career in India. A Knowledge of Company 

aw would be advantageous. The work will include 
recruiting suitable Indian Staff and dealing with all 
matters which normally come within the scope of Trea- 
surer, Accountant or Controller. A challenging 
opportunity for the right man. The position, which will 
ultimately qualify for a seat on the Board, is one of 
trust and responsibility, and requires initiative and 
patience. Salary, not less than £3,000 per annum, will 
be commensurate with qualifications, responsibility and 
present-day conditions in India.—Write Box E 504, 
LP es St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


NTERNATIONAL TRADE 

(London headquarters) offers 
Interpreter/Reporter. Permanent 
butory superannuation scheme. 
holiday. Applicants, whose mother-tongue should be 
English, must be able to translate and interpret from 
French, German and one or more Scandinavian languages. 
Should also be capable of producing reports and minutes 
of meetings. Previous trade union experience an asset. 
—Applications, stating age, qualifications, previous experi- 
ence and salary required, together with references, should 
be forwarded to Box 611. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


HEADQUARTERS 


UNION organisation 
position as Translator/ 
post with non-contri- 
Three weeks’ annual paid 











require the following in the Station Development Sub- 
Branch in London: 

(a) SECOND ASSISTANT — ER. 

(b) THIRD ASSISTANT E EER 

(c) FOURTH ASSISTANT NGINEER. 

The Sub-Branch is responsible for the planning of 
generating capacity throughout England and Wales; 


selection of station sites to implement the Nuclear Power 
Programme ; selection of sites for orthodox power stations ; 
obtaining statutory and other consents for both. 

Candidates should possess an Honours Degree or quali- 
fications for membership of the I.Mech.E., LC.E. or 
1.E.E. and, preferably, experience of economic studies or 
the problems of siting power stations, e.g., geology, 
ground exploration, thermal and hydraulic aspects of the 
use of river and sea water for cooling purposes, discharge 
and dispersal of chimney emissions or questions of town 
and country planning. 

Salaries within scal 

(a) £1,045—£1,395 

(b) £977—£1,190 p.a. 

(c) £772—£956 _p.a, 
according to ability. 

Application forms (AE.6), 
Director of Establishments, 
should be returned by February 





obtainable from D. Moffat, 
Winsley Street, London, W.1, 
8th. Quote Ref. E/25 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIANS 


required by N.C.B.’s Statistics Branch (Technical 
Section) at London Headquarters A degree ia 
mathematical statistics, or in mathematics with 
appropriate qualifications in statistics is required. 
Experience in the application of statistical 
techniques and a knowledge of punch card equip- 
ment is desirable. Appointments (superannuabdte) 
according to qualifications and experience withia 
inclusive ranges £1,006-£1,286 male, or £834- 
£1,031 female. 
‘rite, with full of age, education, 
qualitications and experience, to National Coal 
= Staff Dept., Hobart House, London, 
S.W.1, marking envelope X/574/E, before Febru- 
ary li, 1957. 


particulars 


BM UNITED KINGDOM eee manufacturers 
and distributors ot Punched ‘ard Accounting 
equipment and Electronic Data hs Machines, 


require men of the highest calibre for intensely 
work, comprising the investigation of 
book-keeping methods and systems, the 
reports and proposals, and the subsequent 
recommended machine accounting 
should be under 35 years, 
professional qualification, or with a wide experience 
commercial and/or industrial systems and methods, 
experience in a large Punched Card installation Recent 
graduates without experience will, however, be con- 
sidered Nine to eighteen months’ training is given, and 
good salaries, based on individual earnings and require- 
ments, are paid during this period Subsequent earnings 
will be in the very high income group Applicants for 
the next course (April, 1957) should write, ne full 
particulars of education, qualifications and exper ce, to 
the Personnel Manager, 101 Wigmore Street, London, 
W.1, quoting Reference EAM/7 


6a required for 
African Income Tax Department 
probation for admission to permanent 
establishment Salary according to age 
in scale (including Inducement Pay), 
£1,863 a year Outfit allowance, £3) in certain circum- 
stances Free passages Liberal leave on full salary 
Candidates, not over 45, must be members of a recognised 
body of professional accountants, preferably with 
expericnce of tax work Write to the Crown Agents, 
4 Millbank, London, S.W.1 State age, name in block 
letters, full qualifications and = experience, and quote 
M1B/43770/EN 

UALIFIED INTERNAL 

old-established firm near 
pensionable position. Full 
perience and salary 


interesting 
accounting and 
preparation oft 
installation of 
methods. pocacens 
preferably with a degree 











Investigation Branch of East 
on two years’ 
and)» =pensionabhble 
and experience 
£939, rising to 


AUDITOR is 
Morecambe 
details of age, 
required, to Box 606. 


jequired by 
Permanent, 
training, ¢x- 








FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 


required for 
CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
American subsidiary company, establishing facilities 
for manufacturing high-speed diesel engines, in Shotts, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, invites applications. 

Must be Chartered Accountant in the age group 30-45, 
with previous experience in commerce and in top levei 
administration. Primary responsibility of the Financial 
Controller will be for the general accounting functions 
of the Company, including costing, budget control and 


Management, reporting through a mechanised accounting 
system. Salary by arrangement. Pension scheme.— 
Apply to Personnel Manager, giving complete details of 


background and experience. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


Applications are invited for the post of General Sales 
Manager to cover the activities of an _ old-established 
Engineering firm in Structural Steel Fabrication, General 
Engineering (including presswork, machining and fabrica- 
tion), Grey Iron Founding. The position requires a 
good knowledge of engineering possibilities, commercial 
experience with proved ability for Sales promotion and 
management of Area Sales Staffs The salary will be 
fully commensurate with the responsibilities which are 
Box 613. .—Applications in confidence to be made to 
ox 61 


DEPUTY TO CHIEF CORSETRY > 
CONSULTANT 


Able woman wanted to be Deputy to Chief Corsetry 
Consultant of Spirella Company of Great Britain Limited, 
Letchworth, makers of individually made corsets and 
brassieres. The female Consultancy organisation 
operates over all of Great Britain, and trains and main- 
tains contact with Corsetieres who fit and sell garments 
in the home. This is most interesting, satisfying and 
constructive work for the successful applicant. 
Experience of garment trade desirable, but not essential. 
Ability to control women Consultants is necessary ; also 
to help them continue to work efficiently and harmoni- 
ously with men in the business. Should have “ stage- 
sense’ and “ presence,”” and be able to help organise 
efficient demonstrations of the _ fashion-show type. 
Preferred age, 35 to 40, but would consider up to 43 in 
case of exceptional merit. Do not apply unless you have 








had experience of being in control of sizeable number 
of women. Salary minimum, £800 per annum, and in 
range up to £1,500 per annum envisaged, according to 
ability and qualifications. Pension scheme. Three weeks’ 
holiday. To live Letchworth or easy distance. To be 
free and entirely willing to travel during week all over 
Great Britain, visiting and encouraging Consultants. 
Must be good ** mixer.” Should preferably have had 
experience of selling in some form or other; but must 
have instinctive and lively appreciation of importance of 


salesmanship. Company’s own staff are being invited to 
apply.—Applications, in strictest confidence, to Marketing 
Director, Spirella Company of Great Britain Limited, 
Letchworth, Herts. 





CHIEF PERSONNEL 
OFFICER 


Large and 


leading _ internationally 
manufacturer 


of engineering 
Midlands requires CHIEF 
OFFICER to be in 
established department. 


~~ 

products in 
PERS ONNEL 

complete charge of well- 


Age 


35-45. University degree and I.P.M. 
membership desirable but not essential. Must 
have had more than ten years practical 


administrative experience in personnel act 
with at least five in engineering. Only applicants 
currently holding a senior personnel position in 
industry need apply. Successful applicant must 
be first-class administrator and thoroughly familiar 
with various training schemes and up-to-date 
recruitment and selection methods as well as 
being well-informed on all matters relating to 
engineering, Trade Unions, and Employer's 
Associations. This is a senior appointment with 
a good four figure salary and well-established 
staff superannuation scheme. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. 









Apply in GUARANTEED 
CONFIDENCE in accordance with professional 
ethics, giving contact telephone number, details 
of date and place of birth, education, background, 
names of firms, positions held with dates and 
salaries to 


STRICTEST 


Dr. P. S. de Q. CABOT, 


P. 8. CABOT AND COMPANY, 
37-41 BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


MERICAN Organisation in Europe’ wants 
scientist with research and writing experience. 
ledge of Eastern Europe an experience in 
analysis particularly desirable. Good salary 
Reply to Box 609 
ENERAL- SALES MANAGER __ required 
Printing and Packaging Group of Companies, with 
factories and sales offices in a number of centres. 
Responsibilities will include sales co-ordination, sales 
development and marketing research, together with a 
commercial study of new projects. 
This is a senior appointment for 
forties. who has proved his ability. 
general education and a wide industrial and commercial 
experience is essential, and for the right man there is 
opportunity of even higher promotion within the Group. 
The salary offered is in the neighbourhood of £4,000 
per annum, with an appropriate pension.—Write, giving 
full particulars, in cogfidence, to Production-Engineering 
Ltd., 12 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, and mark the 
letter U 
SSISTANT 
Commerce 


social 
Know- 
audience 
plus housing. 


by a 


a man in his early 
A high level of 


required for 
and Social 


research in 
Science in 


the Faculty of 

Particular in the 
ficlds of Commerce and Statistics. Degree an advantage. 
initial salary up to £455 a year according to age and 
qualifications.—Particulars of education, experience, age 
to Clerk to the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, 
[he University, Birmingham, 

ARKET RESEARCH The Metal 

requires a woman, based London, 
statf of Field Investigators, and assist 
of information an planning of 
experience in Market Research, 
retailers, essential—V@Yite (MJ/MR), 
Portland Place, W.1. 


Box Co. 
to supervise small 
in the collection 
surveys. Previous 
preferably among 

The Langham, 
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BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
LONDON, S.W.11. 


(COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY) 

_ Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Profes. 
sional Background Studies for Science and Enginecring 
students from graduates with a B.Com. or B.Sc.ifcon) 
(Industry and Trade) degree. Salary £1,236 or £1,248 
£30—£1,398, less statutory deductions. —Further Particulars 
from the lerk to the Governing Body, by whom 
applications should be received as soon as possibl« 


MILK MARKETING BOARD FOR 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the post of General Manager of the Board 
Board are responsible for the marketing of over 
million gallons of milk per annum and operate a 
number of factories and a large transport fleet The 
post calls for a man with a flair for administration and 
organisation and the ability to apply modern techniques 
to the marketing of milk. 

The salary scale is £2,300 x £100 to £2,800 per annum 
If the successful candidate possesses exceptional qualifica- 
tions, the commencing salary may be considerably above 
the minimum point on the scale. 

Applicants, who must be of British nationality, must 
have had wide experience, in a _ senior administrative 
capacity, of the problems involved in the management 
of a large-scale marketing organisation, preferably in 
connection with milk. The successful applicant will 
be responsible, subject to the direction of the Hoard, 
for the general control of all the Board’s activities 

Preference will given to. suitably qualified 
ex-Service candidates. 

The appointment will be subject to the Conditions of 
Employment laid down by the Board, which include a 
provision that eligible staff shall contribute to the 
Northern Ireland Local Government Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Scheme. 

Applications must be made on_ the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Milk Marketing Board for Northern Ireland, Castlehill 
Road, Belfast. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications will 
be Thursday, February 28, 1957. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH — 


COURTAULDS LIMITED have the following two 
vacancies for Senior Assistants in their Central Operational 
Research Department in Coventry. This Department is 
concerned with a very wide range of problems in the 
management, production and technical fields and offers 
ample scope for originality. 

(a) Mathematical Statistician. : 
Applicants should hold a good degree in 
Statistics, or in mathematics with post- -graduate 
study or experience in statistics. This post offers 
considerable opportunities to suitably qualified 
men. Investigations in hand at present include: 
queueing and related topics, experimental design, 
programming techniques and electronic computer 
applications, There is also scope for mathe- 
matical research of a fundamental character into 
special problems in the production _ field. 
Reference number C.80. 
(b) Scientist or Engineer. : 
Applicants should hold a good degree ‘in one 
of the following subjects: Physics, Chemistry, 
Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engineering. 
Corresponding industrial experience would be an 


advantage. he post requires primarily a man 
with practical insight and constructive imagina- 
tion, He should have an interest in mathe- 


matics, and candidates with some acquaintance 
with statistical ag 3 are particularly welcome. 
Reference number A 


A good starting Pa ail be paid in both cases, 
depending on qualifications and experience, and the 
appointments are pensionable 

Candidates should write for a _ detailed form of 
application to the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds 
Limited, 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting 


the appropriate reference number. 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS)’ Trade Association 


in London requires an _ Assistant to train in 
all aspects of its activities, with special emphasis upon 
labour relations. The position is a progressive one, and 
can lead to an executive appointment. The initial 
salary will be attractive, and progress will be fully 
rewarded. Candidates should be under 35 years and 
should have had a _ sound education, preferably to 


University level, and should possess either a professional 
qualification in economics or accountancy or have had 
some industrial management or work study expericnce.— 
Candidates should apply, giving full details of their age, 
education, qualifications and experience, to Box 615 
EXION LIMITED require a young man> (25-35) to 
take over and develop important new work connected 
with Sales Statistics and osting in their fast-growing 
U.K. Sales Division. The job involves contact with many 
aspects of the company’s activities, so as to maintain 
constant surveillance of sales expenditure and the collec- 
tion and preparation of policy-making sales as 
for management. Applicants should possess G.C 
Level (or an equivalent qualification) in two euinjects, of 









which one should be Mathematics. They should prefer- 
ably also have at least a year’s experience in a 
sales or commercial - organisation. Some knowledge of 
accounts procedures, including punched-card = systems, 
would be a_ great advantage. This background is 
important, but equally vital is the ability to develop the 
job creatively and with the minimum of supervision 
Strong evidence of this will carry. as much weight as 
experience and qualifications.—Write for application 
form to Personnel oy (SC4), Dexion Ltd., 65 Maysrove 
Road, London, N.W : 
HE BRITISH INSTITU TE OF MANAGEMENT has 
the following vacancies: 1. In its EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. This post is an_ administrative one 
an involves supervision of an office concerned with 
examination systems. This appointment would be suitable 
for a woman 23-35 with a good education and some 
experience of office routine. University education an 
advantage but not essential Salary in the range £450- 
£550. 2. A fully qualified Sliorthand Typist is required 
for work of a secretarial nature for the office of the 
Assistant Director (Operations) Previous experience and 
high speeds essential.—Applications, in writing, to the 
Assistant Director (Operations). Ref. : 
MERICAN Radio Organisation in Europe wants 
Polish, Czechoslovak and Hungarian language analysts 
Social science or journalistic background Good 
including housing. Thorough knowledse 0° 
sh and ability to prepare audience research reports 
required -Reply to Box 608 


CONOMICS GRADUATE (23-26) required as Assistant 
in Economics Section of Library Intelligence Service 
Department. The work involves the analysis of statistic al 
data and preparation of reports on overseas morkets. 
Knowledge of German and French would be an advan- 
tage. Salary will be in accordance with Thomas & 
Write to Central Staffing Department, Richard _— 
Baldwins Limited, 47 Park Street, London, W.! 
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practical experience in Agriculture, Economics 






£650 per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U 













of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 







OUTH AFRICA 








of Mathematics. The Professor of Statistics will 







are to be assumed on a date to be arranged. 








which at present is £234 per annum. 







eligible for membership in terms of the rules. 
Applicants are advised to obtain a copy of 
information sheet relating to this vacancy from 







Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon 
Applications close in South Africa and London 
February 28, 57. 







THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


\pplications are invited for the post of Investigational 
Otficer in the Department of Agricultural Economics. 
Candidates should have academic qualifications and/or 


WITWATERSRAND JOHANNESBURG 


responsible to the Head of the Department, who is the 
Professor of Mathematics, for the courses he is called 
upon (o give in statistics and related subjects. Duties is made in favour 


Membership of the Provident Fund is compulsory and 
involves a contribution at the rate of 7 per cent of the 
salary paid. Membership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund 
is obligatory in the case of an officer who is found 


on 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
are invited 
Fellowships for advanced work 
Economy and Public Administration. 
the Fellowships will 
ps So. 61 200 per annum, 

ualificat ‘ 
Accountancy, Salary scale, £450. x £25 to £550 x £50 to Fellowships” 





Applications 


months from July 3ist. 


meet in Strasbourg at 


awards for 1957. 


_ The ey of the Fellowships is to encourage research 
into the following subjects, 
their present-day 


The salary attached to the post will be according to that they are 
the scale £1,700 x £50—£2,000 p.a. In addition, a married 
man will be paid a temporary cost of living allowance 


the 
_ the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 









MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained a on the selection 
of a 







GENERAL MANAGER 


for a large engineering company supplying 
components to the aircraft, motor and 
agricultural (machinery) industries. It is part of 
a world-famous group, and has the largest and 
most up-to-date plant of its type in the world. 
Turnover has increased thirty-fold in the last 
IS years, and the current expansion programme 
creates an opportunity for a man whose breadth 
of experience will qualify him for a seat on the 
Board after an initial period as General Manager. 
He will be responsible to the Deputy Managing 
Director for all manufacturing and commercial 
aspects of the business. Salary subject to 
discussion, but would interest those at present 
— about £4,0 

Candidates should have an engineering degree, 
A.M.1.Mech.E., or similar qualification. They 
will probably be aged 42 to 55. and have already 
acquired sound experience in _ (i) works 
administration in an engineering company making 
components for the general market ; (ii) cost 
control ; and (iii) business negotiations at a high 
ao  cnneens of aircraft or motor industries 
helpful. 

Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
Reference (S 224), to P. J. H. Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
Ww.l No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 






























































Member State. 

The British Council assists in publicity and recruitment 
in the United Kingdom. 
particulars and forms of application, which must be sub- 
mitted before March 15, 
The Controller. 
65 Davies Street, 


for these Fellowships 


ISONS 


13, 





(bd) 


for the 


according 


to 


the Registrar. 
to whom applications should 
be sent not later than March 1, 1957. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS OF THE — 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Since 1953, the Council of Europe has awarded annually 
4 number of Research Fellowships, cach of the value of 
300,000 French francs and tenable for a period of cight 
The Selection Committee will 
the end of June 


considered 


European 


literature and the arts). 


LIMITED 
ECONOMIST. The work will consist princi- 
pally in the preparation of surveys and forecasts 
dealing with the following : 
(a) The general 
country both short and longer term. 
(b) 


1957, 


economic 


Ww.i. 


importance: (a) political, 
Applications are invited for appointment to the newly social, educational and scientific problems connected with 
created CHAIR OF STATISTICS within the Department European integration ; 
sophy, history, 
Candidates must normally be nationals of a Member 
State of the Council of Europe. An exception, however, 
of refugees from European countries 
non-Member States of the Council of Europe. 
legally resident in the 


civilisation 


may _ be 


above Rescarch 


in the field of Political 
The value of 
normally be within the range of 
experience and 
Regulations governing the award of 
Fellowships may be obtained from 


. and == University, Manchester, 
Children’s Allowance Scheme ; graduates would have an : 


initial salary of £500 per annum. Investigational Officers 
mas be considered, on reaching a salary of £550 per 
annum, for promotion to the grade of Senior Investiga- 
tional Officer (salary scale, £650 x £50 to £1,050 per 
iene» —Anelieations should be sent not later than 
February 18, 1957, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms 


in the light of 
economic, 


obtained from 
Education Division, The British Council. 
London. 


the 
the 


to make the 


(philo- 


} provided 
territory of a 


Further 





require 


SENIOR 


situation of the 


meral forecasts on the future of agricul- 

ture in this country 
world conditions. ; 
(c) Advice on major raw material availability 
and price trends. 
Applicants should preferably be under 40 years 
of age and have a First Class Honours degree 


in economics or commerce. 
type of work 
employs a 


is not essential. 





in relation particularly to 


Experience in this 
The Company 
s and 


has a large 


body of information referring to economic condi- 


tions affecting its activities. 
outstanding 


Contributory pension schemes. _ ; 
Applications to Personnel Officer (E112), Fisons 
Limited, Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 1957-58 


Applications 


Netherlands, 
land and 


are invited 


envelope should be sent, 


Council, 65 





Davies Street, 
’ British Council office 


from British students for 
scholarships offered by Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Finland, France, 


Germany, Icelan 
Norway, Portugal, 
‘ugosiavia. The awards 


London, 


1957-58.—Full 


Ww. 
in the United Kingdom 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT OVERSEAS 


Cambridge honours graduate, 39, 
in Middle East and India since war service, covering all 
ases of indigenous labour management (including trade 


What is required is 
imagination and analytical ability 


particulars agd 
for which a stamped addressed foolscap 
are obtainable from the British 
or from any 


ten years’ experience 


Denmark, 
Iran, Italy, The 
Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
‘are mainly for 
university graduates and under-graduates and are tenable 
for periods varying from a few weeks to twelve months 
during the academic year 
application forms, 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


RESIDENTIAL eee oe BUSINESS 
AG 
The third Residential Course for Business Managers 
will be held in the University from July 13 to August 2, 
1957. The aim is to encourage the development of a 
broader understanding of business problems and of the 
environment in which business operates, and thus to 
assist in the transition from specialised to general 


Management. 
PROGRAMME OF STUDY. 

There will be three principal fields of study: (i) Busi- 
ness in a Changing World . (ii) Problems of Business 
Policy ; (iii) Aspects of Internal Administration In 
addition to syndicate work and case-studies, seminars 
will be led by practising business and professional men, 
as well as University teachers drawn from several 
departments, including Commerce, Political Economy, 
Accounting and Psychology. 

ADMISSION 

To encourage the exchange of knowledge and 

experience among members of the course, the number 


admitted will be strictly limited. There are no formal 
educational requirements. The fee for the course, 
including residence, is 90™~guincas. Further particulars 


and nomination forms may be obtained from Professor 
N. C. Hunt, University of Edinburgh. Early —— ation 
Should be made. The closing date is Lays: 16, 1957 
-HARLES H. STEWART. 
January, 1957 Secretary to the University 


OR SALE.—The Economist. 1949-56, bound. P.C. for 
details to Hopwood, 30, Vicarage Lane, Poynton, 
Cheshire. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
« wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
Students have secured this valuable degree since 192 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A.. LL.D Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORI 


OR SALE: Complete set of The Economist, snosued. 
August 1946 to August 1950.—Box 607. 


~ ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS _ 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors 
yesterday recommended a Final Dividend (No. 120) on 
the Issued Capital of the Corporation at the rate of 
9.6d. per Unit of Stock, less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. 1 
the £. This Dividend. which is in respect of the year 
ended eer 30, 1956. to be payable on and after 
April 4, 1957, to all Stockholders on the Registers on 
February 13, 1957. 

The Transfer Books will be Closed from February 14 
to February 20, 1957, both dates inclusive. for the 
preparation of Dividend Lists 

By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary 
Registered Address : 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 
January 16, 1957. 

HE ECONOMIST and Economic Journal. Bound 

volumes, each complete with index covering the 





following important periods, offered for sale : 
Economist—14 volumes, — to 1951, for £25 ofr 
offer. Economic Journal— volumes, 1948 to 1951, 


for £4 or offer.—Box “~y 1,900. Dorland Advertising 
Ltd., 18-20 Regent Street, S.W 
ANTED—The Economist, vais 1-113.—Please report 
any to Librarian, University College of Swansea 


~B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 










































vive 4 *" union negotiations and industria! disputes), European staff those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
: have given permission. stations and Employers’ Federation work, desires per- industry, government or municipal posts The College, 
: nent senior personnel management post overseas, established 1887. is an Educational Trust Highly qualified 
. - — preferably Middle East, Central or East Africa.—Box 614. —. —— fees. P crempecens of BES C. Courses for 
CCOUNTANT REQUIRED by IBM United Kingdom 38) k ning with London ondon egrees an Jiplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
n Limited for their works at Greenock, Scotland, wow ces te lg (Pao coin — psec amare Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge d es 
n manufacturing electric typewriters and _Punched-card Public School, energetic, sound all-round ne of ORK STUDY.—Next four-weeks full-time course 
H Seeing mans Ts eeblished fon five years, the Export trade. Willing to travel abroad.—Box 617. March Lith. Details of this and seven other 
T and now employs 1,000 at Greenock. It is extending XPERIENCED SENIOR EXECUTIVE, with 11 ot pa ee Lm > pg ~ ee a = 
y into electronic calculators, and the works are about to active managerial background, seeks administrative Piccadilly wl : . « : et. 
d be considerably enlarged. The ae arises due to the appointment, preferably London area. Thorough know- pecdbans ve ‘ wares 
0 present accountant taking over a ew department at ledge overseas marketing. Aged 35 Fluent French IDDLE EAST MARKETS—WHAT FUTURE? The 
il the works. Applicants should be ened 30-40, qualified, Undeterred by hard work and difficulties —Box Middle East Economic Digest, a new subscription 
d with wide industrial and also punched-card accounting ANISH ECONOMIST, 27, with industrial economics weekly starts shortly. Accurate up-to-the-minute 
- experience. The successful candidate will be responsible as major subject, and with some banking experience, information from Middle East sources.—Details from 
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and, —. ne eb ti. = —, oa 4 Industrial Consultants as from June or later this year— CHA. 8533-4. 
0 Staring Salary in the racket. + ree ; . “rar : a 
d insurance plan is in opetation, and removal expenses Box 610. — ; ; " ; PRIVATE CLIENT URGENTLY REQUIRES 
Ww will be paid.—Apply in writing, giving full details of RIVATE SECRETARY, quick, presentable, reliable. es a 
ry age, education, qualifications, experience and present Experienced politics, journalism, public relations and AN AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
in Salary, to the Personnel Manager. 101 Wigmore Street. business, wants responsible and interesting post. Used 
c- London, W.1, or IBM United Kingdom Lid., Spango to taking charge in absence of employer. Last post £1,000 The Estate should be in the Southern half of England, 
yn paltey Greenock, marking envelope ** = er a year.—Box 616. preferably ee WoO eo 
4] E fran in ondon. > pac ~ f ? , ie . 
oi nowt i—=—<—<°6 [LUC IDDLE EAST.—Graduate (43). Steen years’ service Units of not less than £50,000 preferred. Immature 
re . - ; in area. Fluent Arabic (Iraqi), French, Urdu, fair >} “ =a 
- . = a : - - woodland an asset Please send correuan to Tanker, 
; RITISH NYLON’ SPINNERS LIMITED invite Turkish, Persian ; expericnce mainly administrative. ¢jg Messrs. KNIGHT. FRANK ND RUTLEY. 
of applications from women, aged 21-25, for vacancies public relations, commercial, seeks managerial or repre- 20 Hanover Square, London, W.1 .. inspection 
“j in their Consumer and Retail Research Section in  sentational position Highest references Box _ 612. of all likely Estates. 
is Monmouthshire. The work will provide opportunities to AVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export orders - EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
he contribute to all aspects of Market Research. Preference direct’ from eminent tailors, Lesley & Roberts. for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing 
n will be given to graduates who can offer Economics as Huntsman, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, Overcoats, Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
1S one of their subjects. A good standard of health is etc, from 10 gns. Regent Dress Co. (2nd floor), 17 <aeseah. Ciameesh Catia of tian. ene. Aaee 
n important, as considerable travel is involved and much Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. GER 7180 Depa A ee Y cn nner Noa Foe 
f . P ac f d —A 1 a many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
~ Po Pe —— dl ee oe . 1 Me n a ae (next to Café Monico). subjects.—-Write today for free prospectus—and/or —- 
sonne anager. ontypool, Mon. _ HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range mentioning ——— or subjects in which interested, 
N 1OCESE OF CHESTER.—Applications are invited for of books on Economics, Politics, History, the Secretary (G9 
appointment of Diocesan Secretary.—Particulars and Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
ne forms of application may be obtained from Messrs. service. Second-hand books was —t1-12 Clements Inn METROPOL ITAN COLL EG E, ST. AL BANS 
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*“By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
great deeds are done and 


great discoveries made 


ALEXANDER POPE 


t rely accidental. 
It is the result of prologhett struggle by many men to wrest her secrets from 


Mother Earth. The struggle begins with a long. scrutiny, as patient and as 


detailed as that of Sherlock Holmes, by geologists i in a prospecting party. 

If the results of this study indicate the possible existence of an economic 
ore deposit the diamond drillers take over the search, working over the area 
to seek further evidence of the existence of ore reserves. As the shape of a 
profitable ore-body emerges, capital must be sought to nance its opening-up, 

Mining engineers move in, and design the shafts ining works 

necessary to bring a mine to produc 
Despite disappoim Y 


ments, discouragements and setba 
successfully brov 


reat mines are 
into production by the mutual ¢ co ge that the teams 


: 
of geologists, geophysicists and engine “in eath other. 


It is by such full and: co-operative use ¢ 


urces in men, materials and 
- finances that Consolidated: Zine carries on the searches which precede discovery, 


and tests the discoveries, so that they may grow into new-mines which contribute 
to the successful dev clopment of the resources of the Commonwealth. 


i 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


LONDON +©+§ MELBOURNE «+ MONTREAL 





